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INTRODUCTION. 

BY PROFESSOR MAX MILLER. 


A few words seem required to explain the origin and 
history of this hook. About the end of last year, 
Captain Eogers, after haying spent some years in Bur- 
mah, returned to England, and as he had paid par- 
ticular attention to the study of Burmese, he was 
anxious, while enjoying the leisure of his furlough, to 
translate some Burmese work that might he useful to 
Oriental students. He first translated 1 The Histoiy 
of Prince Theemeewizaya, 5 being one of the former 
lives O/ataka) of Buddha. Although this work con- 
tains many things that are of interest to the student 
of Buddhism, it was impossible to find a publisher 
for it. I then advised Captain Eogers to undertake a 
translation of the parables which are contained m 
Buddhaghosha’s c Commentary on the Dhammapada. 
Many of these fables had been published m Pali by 
Hr Eausboll, at the end of his edition of the 1 Dham- 
mapada;’ but as the MSS. used by him were very 
defective, the Pali text of these parables had. only 
excited, but had not satisfied the curiosity of Oriental 
scholars. It is well known that the Burmese look upon 
Buddhaghosha, not indeed as having introduced Bud- 



would be as trustworthy as the Pali original. In this 
expectation, however, I was disappointed. When I re- 
ceived the first instalment of the translation by Captain 
Eogers, I saw at once that it gave a small number 
only of the stories contained in Buddhaghosha’s Pali 
original, and that the Burmese translation, though 
literal in some parts, was generally only a free render- 
ing of the Pali text. Nor does it seem as if the trans- 
lator had always understood the text of Buddhaghosha 
correctly. Thus in the very first story, we read in the 
Pali text that, when the wife of Mahasva««a had her 
first son, she called him Pala ; but when she had a 
second, she called the elder Maha- pala, i. e. Great Pala, 
and the second, Zulla-pala, i.e. Little Pala, In the 
translation all this is lost, and we simply read : “ After 
ten months a son was born, to whom he gave the 
name of Mahapala, because he had obtained him 
through his prayers to the Nat. After this, another 
son was born, who received the name of JTullapala/’ 
Though, for a time, I thought that the Burmese 
version of these parables might be a shorter, and pos- 
sibly a more original collection, yet passages like the 
one just quoted would hardly allow of such a view. 
On the contrary, the more I saw of the translation of 
the Burmese parables, the more I felt convinced that 
the Burmese text was an abstract of Buddhaghosha’s 
work, giving only a certain number of Buddhaghosha’s 
stories, and most of them considerably abridged, and 
sometimes altered. As Dr. Fausboll has given of 
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many of these stories the titles only, it was impos- 
sible in every case to compare the Burmese version, 
with the Pali original. But, on the whole, ‘I do not 
expect that the opinion which I have formed of the 
Burmese translation will be materially modified, when 
we have the whole of the Pali text to compare with 
it ; and we must wait till we receive from Burmese 
scholars an explanation of the extraordinary changes 
which Buddhaghosha’s original has undergone in the 
hands of the Burmese translator. My own opinion is, 
that there must be a more complete and more accurate 
Burmese translation of Buddha ghosha’s work, and that 
what we have now before us is only the translation of 
a popular edition of the larger work. Towards the 
end of the Burmese translation there are several addi- 
tions, evidently from a different source ; in one case, 
as stated (p. 174), from the ‘ Kammapabhedadipa.’ 

By a strange coincidence, I received, at the very 
time when Captain Bogers had finished his trans- 
lation, another translation of the same work by Cap- 
tain Sheffield Grace. It was not intended for publica- 
tion, but sent to me for my private use. I obtained 
Captain Sheffield Grace’s permission to send his manu- 
script to Captain Bogers, who, as will be seen from 
His preface, derived much advantage from it while re- 
vising his own MS. for the press. 

Although I felt disappointed at the character of the 
Burmese translation, yet I was most anxious that the 
labours of Captain Bogers and Captain Sheffield Grace 
should not have been in vain. Even such as they are, 
these parables are full of interest, not only for a study 
of Buddhism, but likewise for the history of fables 
and apologues in their migrations from East to West, 
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the Burmese parables. 


or from West to East. This important chapter in the 
literary history of the ancient world, which since the 
days of Sylvestre de Sacy has attracted so much at- 
tention, and has of late been so ably treated by Pro- 
fessor Benfey and others, cannot be considered as 
finall y closed without a far more exhaustive study of 
these Buddhist fables, many of them identically the 
same as the fables of the Pafifetantra, and as the 
fables of JEsop. Fay I thought that, if it were only 
to give to the world that one apologue of Kisagotami 
(p. 100), this small collection of Buddhist parables de- 
served to be published ; and I hoped, moreover, that 
by the publication of this first instalment, an impulse 
would be given that might lead to a complete transla- 
tion, either from Pali or from Burmese, of all the fables 
contained in the ‘ Commentary on the Dhammapada. ’ 

However, in spite of my pleading, no publisher, not 
even Mr. Trubner, who certainly has shown no lack of 
faith in Oriental literature, would undertake the risk 
of publishing this collection of parables, except on 
condition that I should write an introduction. Though 
my hands were full of work at the time, and my at- 
tention almost exclusively occupied with Yedic re- 
searches, yet I felt so reluctant to let this collection 
of Buddhistic fables remain unpublished, that I agreed 
to take my part in the work as soon as the first 
volume of my translation of the ‘ Eig Yeda ’ should be 
carried through the press. 

As the parables which Captain Bogers translated 
from Burmese, were originally written in Pali, and 
formed part of Buddhaghosha’s ‘Commentary on the 
Dhammapada,’ i. e. 1 The Path of Yirtue,’ I thought 
that the most useful contribution that I could offer, 
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Tby way of introduction, would be a translation of the ori- 
ginal of the Dhammapada. The Dhammapada forms 
part of the Buddhistic canon, and consists of 423 verses, 1 
which are believed to contain the utterances of Buddha 
himself. It is in explaining these verses that Buddha- 
ghosha gives for each verse a parable, which is to illus- 
trate the meaning of the verse, and is believed to have 
been uttered by Buddha, in his intercourse with his dis- 
ciples, or in preaching to the multitudes that came to 
hear him. In translating these verses, I have followed 
the edition of the Pali text, published in 1855 by Dr. 
Fausboll, and I have derived great advantage from his 
Latin translation, his notes, and his copious extracts 
from Buddhaghosha’s commentary. I have also con- 

1 That there should be some differences in the exact number of 
these g&th&s, or verses, is but natural. In a short index at the 
end of the work, the number of chapters is given as twenty-six. 
This agrees with our text. The sum total, too, of the verses as 
there given, viz. 423, agrees with the number of verses which 
Buddhaghosba had before him. when writing his commentary, at 
the beginning of the fifth century of our era. It is only when the 
number of verses in each chapter is given that some slight differ- 
ences occur. Cap. v. is said to contain 17 instead of 16 verses ; 
cap. xii. 12 instead of 10 ; cap. xiv. 16 instead of 18 ; cap. xx. 
16 instead of 17 ; cap. xxiv. 22 instead of 26 ; cap. xxvi. 40 in- 
stead of 41, which would give altogether five verses less than we 
actually possess. The cause of this difference may be either in 
the wording of the index itself (and we actually find in it a various 
reading, malavagge &a visati, instead of malavagg’ ekavisati, see 
Fausboll, p. 435); or in the occasional counting of two verses as 
one, or of one as two. Thus in cap. v. we get 16 instead of 17 
verses, if we take each verse to consist of two lines only, and not, 
as in vv. 74 and 75, of three. Under all circumstances the differ- 
ence is trifling, and we may be satisfied that we possess in our 
MSS. the same text which Buddhaghosba knew in the fifth 
century of our era. 
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suited translations, either of the whole of the Dham- 
mapada, or of portions of it, by "Weber, G-ogerly, 1 * Up- 
ham, Burnouf, and others. Though it will be seen 
in many places my translation differs from those 
my predecessors, I can only claim for myself the 
name of a very humble gleaner in the field of Pali 
literature. The greatest credit is due to Dr. Fausbojl, 
whose editio princeps of the Dhammapada will mark 
for ever an important epoch in the history of Pali 
scholarship ; and though later critics have been able to 
point out some mistakes, both in his text and in his 
translation, the value of their labours is not to be 
compared with that of the work accomplished single- 
handed by that eminent Danish scholar. 


the Age oe the Parables and oe the Dham- 
mapada. 

The age of Buddhaghosha can be fixed with greater 
accuracy than most dates in the literary history of 
India, for not only his name, but the circumstances 
of his life and his literary activity are described in the 
Mahava«sa, the history of Ceylon, by what may be 
called almost a contemporary witness. The Maha- 
lit. the genealogy of the great, 3 or the great 
, is, up to the reign of Dhatusena, the work 
of Mahanama. It was founded on the Dipavawa, 
called Mahavam, a more ancient history of the 

1 £C Several of the chapters have been translated by Mr. Gogerly, 
and have appeared in £ The Friend/ vol. iv. 1840.” (Spence 

Hardy, * Eastern Monachism,’ p. 169.) 

See Mahan&ma’s own explanations given in the Tiki; c Ma- 
* Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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island of Ceylon, which ended with, the reign of Ma- 
hasena, who died 302 a.d. MSS. of the Dipavassa are 
said to exist, and there is a hope of its being published. 
Mahanama, who lived during the reign of King Dha- 
tusena, 459-477, wrote the whole history of the island 
over again, and carried it on to his own time. He 
also wrote a commentary on this work, but that com- 
mentary extends only as far as the forty-eighth verse 
of the thirty-seventh chapter, i. e. as far as the reign 
of Mahasena, who died in 502 a.d . 1 As it breaks off 
exactly where the older history, the Dipava»sa, is 
said to have ended, it seems most likely that Maha- 
nama embodied in it the results of his own researches 
into the ancient history of Ceylon, while for his con- 
tinuation of the work, from the death of Mahasena to 
his own time, no such commentary w r as wanted. It is 
difficult to determine whether the thirty-eighth as well 
as the thirty-seventh chapter came from the pen of 
Mahanama, for the Mahavama was afterwards con- 
tinued by different writers to the middle of tlxe last 
century; but, taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is most probable that Mahanama 
carried on the history to his own time, to the death of 
Dhatusena or Dasen Kelliya, who died in 477. 2 This 
Dhatusena was the nephew of the historian Mahanama, 
and owed the throne to the protection of his uncle. 
Dhatusena was in fact the restorer of a national dynasty, 
and after having defeated the foreign usurpers (the 

1 After the forty-eighth verse, the text, as published by Tumour, 
puts ‘Mahdva^so ni#Mto,’ the Mah&vawsa is finished; and after 
a new invocation of Buddha, the history is continued with the 
forty-ninth verse. The title Mah&vaflsa, as here employed, seems 
to refer to the Dipavarcsa. 

2 ‘ Mahavansa,’ Introduction, p. xxxi. 
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Damilo dynasty) “he restored the religion which had 
been set aside by the foreigners.” 1 Among his many 
pions acts, it is particularly mentioned that he gave a 
thousand, and ordered the Dipava?m to be promul- 
gated. 2 * 

As Mahanama was the uncle of Dhatusena, who 
reigned from 459-477, he may be considered a trust- 
worthy witness with regard to facts that occurred 
between 410 and 432. Now the literary activity of 
Buddhaghosha in Ceylon falls in that period, and this 
is what Mahanama relates of him (‘Mahavawsa,’ p. 250 ) : 

“ A Brahman youth, bom in the neighbourhood of 
the terrace of the great Bo-tree (in Magadha), accom- 
plished in the 1 vijja ’ (knowledge) and c sippa ’ (art), 
who had achieved the knowledge of the three Yedas, 
and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements ; 
indefatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a 
schismatic wanderer over G’ambudxpa, established him- 
self, in the character of a disputant, in a certain 
vihara, and was in the habit of rehearsing, by night 
and by day with clasped hands, a discourse which he 
had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout in the same lofty strain. A 
certain mahathera, Bevata, becoming acquainted with 
him there, and (saying to himself), “This individual 

1 e Mahavarcsa, 5 p. 256. 

3 Mah&v. p. 257, “ And that he might also promulgate the con- 

tents of the c Dipavaim,’ distributing a thousand pieces, he caused 

it to be read aloud thoroughly.’ 5 The text has, f datva sahassa?;* 

dipetum Dxpavawsam samMisi, 5 having given a thousand, he ordered 
the Bipava^sa to be rendered illustrious, or to be copied. (See 
Westergaard, 4 Ueber den altesten Zeitraum der Indischen Ge- 
schichte/ Breslau, 1862, p. 33 ; and ‘ Mahava^a,’ Introduction, 
p. xxxii. 1. 2.) 
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is a person of profound knowledge, it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;” inquired, “Who is this 
who is braying like an ass?” The Brahman replied 
to him, “ Thou canst define, then, the meaning con- 
veyed in the bray of asses.” On the Thera rejoining, 
“I can define it;” he (the Brahman) exhibited the 
extent of the knowledge he possessed. The Thera 
criticized each of his propositions, and pointed out in 
what respect they were fallacious. He who had been 
thus refuted, said, “ "Well, then, descend to thy own 
creed;” and he propounded to him a passage from 
the ‘ Abhidhamma ’ (of the Pitakattaya). He (the 
Brahman) could not divine the signification of that 
passage, and inquired, “Whose manta is this?” — “It 
is Buddha’s manta.” On his exclaiming, “ Impart it 
to me;” the Thera replied, “Enter the sacerdotal 
order.” He who was desirous of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the ‘Pitakattaya,’ subsequently coming to 
this conviction, “ This is the sole road ” (to salvation), 
became a convert to that faith. As he was as pro- 
found in his eloquence (ghosa) as Buddha himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of Buddha- 
ghosa (the voice of Buddha) ; and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddha. Having 
there (in (rambudipa) composed an original work 
called ‘Nanodaya’ (Bise of Knowledge), he, at the 
same time, wrote the chapter called “ Atthasalini, on 
the Dhammasangani ’’ (one of the Commentaries on 
the ‘ Abhidhamma ’). 

“ Bevata Thera then observing that he was desirous 
of undertaking the compilation of a general commen- 
tary on the ‘ Pitakattaya,’ thus addressed him : “ The 
text alone of the ‘ Pitakattaya ’ has been preserved in 
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this land, the ‘ AtthakatM ’ are not extant here, nor 
is there any version to be found of the schisms (vada) 
complete. The Singhalese ‘ Atthakatha ’ are genuine. 
They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahinda, who had 
previously consulted the discourses of Buddha, authen- 
ticated at the thera-convoeations, and the disserta- 
tions and arguments of Sariputta and others, and they 
are extant among the Singhalese. Preparing for this, 
and studying the same, translate them according to 
the rules of the grammar of the Magadhas. It will 
be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole world.” 

“ Having been thus advised, this eminently wise 
personage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and 
visited this island in the reign of this monarch (i. e. Ma- 
hanama). On reaching the Mahavihara (at Anuradha- 
pura), he entered the Mahapadhana hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the vihara, and listened 
to the Singhalese Atthakatha, and the Theravada, 
from the beginning to the end, propounded by the 
thera Sanghapala ; and became thoroughly convinced 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines 
of the Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon paying reverential 
respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned: “lam 
desirous of translating the ‘ Atthakatha ; ’ give me ac- 
cess to all your books.” The priesthood, for the pur- 
pose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gathas, 
saying, “ Hence prove thy qualification; having satisfied 
ourselves on this point, we will then let thee have all our 
books.” From these (taking these gathafor his text), 
and consulting the ‘ Pitakattaya,’ together with the 
‘Atthakatha,’ and condensing them into an abridged 
form, he composed the work called ‘The Yisuddhi- 
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magga.’ Thereupon, having assembled the priesthood, 
who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Buddha, at the bo-tree, he commenced to 
read out the work he had composed. The devatas, in 
order that they might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts 
of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book 
invisible. He, however, for a second and third time 
recomposed it. When he was in the act of producing 
his book for the third time, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding it, the devatas restoi’ed the other two copies 
also. The assembled priests then read out the three 
books simultaneously. In those three versions, neither 
in a signification nor in a single misplacement by 
transposition, nay even in the thera-controversies, and 
in the text (of the ‘ Pitakattaya ’) was there, in the 
measure of a verse or in the letter of a word, the 
slightest variation. Thereupon, the priesthood re- 
joicing, again and again fervently shouted forth, say- 
ing, “Most assuredly this is Metteya (Buddha) him- 
self,” and made over to him the books in which the 
‘ Pitakattaya ’ were recorded, together with the ‘ Attha- 
katha.’ Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Ganthakara vihara, at Anuradhapura, he translated, 
according to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, 
which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singhalese Atthakatha (into Pali). This proved an 
achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race. 

“All the theras and achariyas held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the ‘ Pitakattaya ’). 
Thereafter, the objects of his mission having been ful- 
filled, he returned to A'ambudipa, to worship at the 
bo-tree (at Uruvelaya, or Uruvilva, in M&gadha).” 
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Here we have a simple account of Buddhaghosha 1 and 
his literary labours written by a man, himself a priest, 
and who may well have known Buddhaghosha during 
his stay in Ceylon. It is true that the statement of 
his writing the same hook three times over without a 
single various reading, partakes a little of the miracu- 
lous ; hut we find similar legends mixed up with ac- 
counts of translations of other sacred books, and we 
cannot contend that writers who believed in such 
legends are therefore unworthy to be believed as his- 
torical witnesses. 

The next question which has to be answered is 
this, Did Buddhaghosha’s Parables, and the whole of 
the commentary in which they are contained, form 
part of the ‘Arthakatha’ which he translated from 
Singhalese into Pali. The answer to this question 
depends on whether the Dhammapada formed part of 
the £ Pitakattaya ’ or not. If the verses of the Dham- 

1 The Burmese entertain the highest respect for Buddhaghosha. 
Bishop Bigandet, in his ‘ Life or Legend of Gaudama ’ (Rangoon, 
1866), writes : “ It is perhaps as well to mention here an epoch 
which has been, at all times, famous in the history of Budhism in 
Burma. I allude to the voyage which a Religious of Thaton, 
named Budhagosa, made to Ceylon, in the year of religion 
943=400 a.c. The object of this voyage was to procure a copy 
of the scriptures. He succeeded in his undertaking. He made 
use of the Burmese, or rather Taking characters, in transcribing 
the manuscripts, which were written with the characters of Ma- 
gatha. The Burmans lay much stress upon that voyage, and 
always carefully note down the year it took place. In fact, it is 
to Budhagosa that the people living on the shores of the Gulf of 
Martaban owe the possession of the Budhist scriptures. From 
Thaton, the collection made by Budhagosa was transferred to 
Pagan, six hundred and fifty years after it had been imported 
from Ceylon.” 
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mapada were contained in the canon, then they were 
also explained in the Singhalese ‘Arthakatha,’ and con- 
sequently translated from it into Pali by Buddhaghosha. 
Now it is true that the exact place of the Dhammapada 
in the Buddhistic canon has not yet been pointed out ; 
but if we refer to Appendix iii., printed in Tumour’s 
edition of the ‘Mahavaasa,’ we there find in the third 
part of the canon, the Sutra-pitaka, under No. 5, the 
Kshudraka-nikaya, containing fifteen subdivisions, the 
second of which is the Dhammapada. 

We should, therefore, be perfectly justified in treat- 
ing the parables contained in Buddhaghosha’s Pali 
translation of the 1 Artliakatha,’ i. e. the commentary 
on the Dhammapada, as part of a much more an- 
cient work, viz. the work of Mahinda, and it is only 
in deference to an over-cautious criticism that I have 
claimed no earlier date than that of Buddhaghosha for 
these curious relics of the fable-literature of India. I 
have myself on a former occasion 1 pointed out all the 
objections that can be raised against the authority of 
Buddhaghosha and Mahinda ; but I do not think that 
scholars calling these parables the parables of Ma- 
hinda, if not of Buddha himself, and referring their 
date to the third century b.c., would expose themselves 
at present to any formidable criticism. 

If we read the pages of the ‘ Mahavaresa’ without 
prejudice, and make allowance for the exaggerations 
and superstitions of Oriental writers, we see clearly 
that the literary work of Buddhaghosha presupposes 
the existence, in some shape or other, not only of the 
canonical books, but also of their Singhalese commen- 
tary. The Buddhistic canon had been settled in seve- 

1 ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 197. 
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ral councils, whether two or three, we need not hero 
inq uir e. 1 It had received its final form at the council 
held under Asoka in the year 246 b.c. We are fur- 
ther told in the ‘ Mahavawsa ’ that Mahinda, the son of 
Asoka, who had become a priest, learnt the whole of 
the Buddhist canon in three years (p. 37); and that 
at the end of the third council he was dispatched to 
Ceylon, in order to establish there the religion of 
Buddha (p. 71). The king of Ceylon, Devanampriya 
Tishya, was converted, and Buddhism soon became 
the dominant religion of the island. Next follows a 
statement which will naturally stagger those who are 
not acquainted with the power of memory if under 
strict discipline for literary purposes, but which ex- 
ceeds by no means the limits of what is possible in 
times when the whole sacred literature of a people is 
preserved and lives by oral tradition only. The Pita- 
katraya, as well as the Arthakatha, having been col- 
lected and settled at the third council in 246 b.c., were 
brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, who promulgated them 
orally; 2 the ‘Pitakatraya’ in Pali, and the ‘Arthakatha’ 
in Singhalese, 3 together with additional Arthakatha of 

1 The question of these, councils and of their bearing on Indian 
chronology has been discussed by me in my ‘ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,’ p. 262 seq., 2nd ed. 

2 Of. Bigandet, 1. c. p. 387. 

3 Singhalese, being the language of the island, would naturally 
be adopted by Mahinda and his fellow-missionaries for communi- 
cation with the natives. If he abstained from translating the 
canon also into Singhalese, this may have been on account of its 
more sacred character. At a later time, however, the canon, too, 
was translated iuto Singhalese, and, as late as the time of Bud- 
dhadasa, vs ho died 368 a.d., we read of a priest, profoundly versed 
in the doctrines, w ho translated the Sutras, one of the three divi- 
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his own. It does not follow that Mahinda knew the 
whole of that enormous literature by heart, for, as he 
was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them. The 
same applies to their disciples. But that to the Hindu 
mind there was nothing exceptional or incredible in 
such a statement, we see clearly from what is said by 
Mahanama at a later period of his history. When he 
comes to the reign of Ya^agamani, 1 88-76 b.c., he 
states : “ The profoundly wise priests had heretofore 
orally perpetuated the Pali Pitakatraya and its Artha- 
katha (commentaries). At this period these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the per- 
versions of the true doctrines) assembled; and in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same in books.” 2 

Later than this date, even those who doubt the 

sions of tlie Pitakatraya, into the Sihala language. ( Malta v. p. 
247.) A note is added, stating that several portions of the other 
two divisions also of the Pitakatraya have been translated into 
the Singhalese language, and that these alone are consulted by 
the priests who are unacquainted with Pali. On the other hand, 
it is stated that the Singhalese text of the Arthakatha exists no 
longer (see Spence Hardy, e Legends,’ p. xxv., and p. 69). He 
states that the text and commentary of the Buddhist canon are 
believed to contain 29,868,000 letters. (Ibid. p. 66.) 

1 See Bigandet, 1. c. p. 388. 

2 See also -Spence Hardy, 4 Legends,’ p. 192. “ After the Hir- 
vawa of Buddha, for the space of 450 years, the text and commen- 
taries, and all the works of the Tafchagata, were preserved and 
transmitted by wise priests, orally, mukha-paz^ena. But having 
seen the evils attendant upon this mode of transmission, five hun- 
dred and fifty arhats, of great authority, in the cave called Aloka 
(Alu) in the province of Malaya, in LanM, under the guardian- 
ship of the chief of that province, caused the (sacred) books to be 
written.” (Extract from the ‘ Sira-sangraha.’) 

b 2 
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powers of oral tradition have no right to place the 
final constitution of the Buddhistic canon and its com- 
mentaries in Ceylon, nor is there any reason to doubt 
that such as these texts existed in Ceylon in the first 
century b.c., they existed in the fifth century after 
Christ, when the commentaries were translated into 
Pali by Buddhaghosha, and that afterwards they 
remained unchanged in the MSS. preserved by the 
learned priests of that island. It is easy to shrug 
one’s shoulders, and shake one’s head, and to disbe- 
lieve everything that can be disbelieved. Of course 
we cannot bring witnesses back from the grave, still 
less from the Nirvana, into which, we trust, many of 
these ancient worthies have entered. But if we are 
asked to believe that all this was invented in order 
to give to the Buddhistic canon a fictitious air of 
antiquity, the achievement would, indeed, be one of 
consummate skill. When Asoka first met Nigrodha, 
who was to convert him to the new faith, wo read 
(p. 25), that having refreshed the saint with food 
and beverage which had been prepared for himself, he 
interrogated the samanera on the doctrines propounded 
by Buddha. It is then said that the samanera ex- 
plained to him the Apramada-varga. Now this Apra- 
mada-varga is the title of the second chapter of the 
Dhammapada. Its mention here need not prove that 
the Dhammapada existed previous to the Council of 
Asoka, 246 b.c., but only that Mahanama believed that 
it existed before that time. But if we are to suppose 
that all this was put in on purpose, would it not be too 
deep-laid a scheme for the compiler of the Mahavaresa ? x 

And for what object could all this cunning have 
1 In the account given by Bishop Bigandet (p. 377) of the first 
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been employed ? The Buddhists would have believed 
the most miraculous accounts that might be given of 
the origin and perpetuation of their sacred writings ; 
why then tell the story so plainly, so baldly, so simply 
as a matter of fact ? I have the greatest respect for 
really critical scepticism, but a scepticism without any 
arguments to support it is too cheap a virtue to de- 
serve much consideration. Till we hear some reasons 
to the contrary, I believe we may safely say that we 
possess Buddhaghosha’s translation of the Arthakatha 
as it existed in the fifth century of our era ; that the 
original was first reduced to writing in Ceylon in the 
first century before our era, having previously existed 
in the language of Magadha ; and that our verses of 
the Dhammapada are the same which were recited to 
Asoka, and embodied in the canon of the third council, 
246 B.c. This is enough for our purposes : the chro- 
nology previous to Asoka, or at least previous to his 
grandfather, JTandragupta, the ally of Seleucus, be- 
longs to a different class of researches. 

As, however, the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Buddhist literature have of late been called in ques- 
tion in a most summary manner, it may not seem 
superfluous to show, by one small fact at least, that 
the fables and parables of Buddhaghosha must have 
existed in the very wording in which we possess them, 
in the beginning at least of the sixth century of our 
era. It was at that time that Khosru Anushirvan 
(531-579) ordered a collection of fables 1 to be trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into the language of Persia, which 

interview between Asoka and Nigrodha, the lines repeated by the 
priest to the king are likewise taken from the Apram&davarga. 

1 See Benfey, ‘ Pantschatantra,’ vol. i. p. 6. 
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translation became in turn the source of the Arabic 
and the other numerous translations of that ancient 
collection of apologues. These Sanskrit fables, as col- 
lected in the PaM’atantra, haye been proved by Prof. 
Benfey to have been borrowed from Buddhistic sources ) 
and I believe we may go even a step further and main- 
tain, that not only the general outlines of these fables, 
but in some cases the very words, were taken over 
from Pali into Sanskrit. 

We read in the Pan&atantra, ii. 10, the following 
verse: 

6ralam ad ay a ga&Manti sahasa 1 2 pakshko s py ami, 

Yava k &a vivadishyante patishyanti na sawsaya^. 

“ Even these birds fly away quickly taking the net ; 
and when they shall quarrel, they will fall, no doubt.” 

This verse recapitulates the story of the birds which 
are caught in a net, but escape the fowler by agreeing 
to fly up together at the same moment. The same 
story is told in the Hitopadesa, i. 36 (82) : 

Sa?ft]iatas tu haranty ete mama ^alam vihawgama^, 

Yada tu ni patishyanti vasam eshyanti me tada. 

“ Combined indeed do these birds take away my 
net ; but when they fall down, they will then fall into 
my power.” 

The first thing that should be pointed out is, that 
of these two versions of. the same idea, neither is bor- 
rowed from the other, neither that of the Hitopadesa 
from the Pan&atantra, nor vice versa? They presup- 

1 If we read ‘ sa«hatilA’ instead of 1 sahasa,’ we have to trans- 
late, “ Holding together even these birds fly away, taking the 
net.” 

2 A third version is found in the MaMbh&rata, Udyoga-parva,’ 
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pose a common source from -which, they are derived, 
thus sharing together certain terms in common, and 
following an independent course in other respects. 
This common source is a Pali verse which occurs in 
the Vattaka-yataka, and is quoted by Buddhaghosha 
in his commentary on the Sutra-nipata. 1 

Sawmodamana gaMchanti ^alam adaya pakkhino, 

Yada te vivadissanti tada eliinti me vasam. 

“ The birds fly away, taking the net while they arc 
happy together ; when they shall quarrel, then they 
will come into my power.” 

If we mark these three verses by the letters P., EL, 
and V., we see that P. takes from Y. the words ‘yalam 
adaya gaM/ianti pakshiwa/i ’ and ‘ vivadishyante,’ while 
H. takes from Y. the words ‘ vasam eshyanti me tada.’ 
Por the rest, El. and P. follow each their own way in 
transforming the Pali verse, as best they can, into a 
Sanskrit verse, and H. with more success than P. The 
words £ apy ami’ in P. are mere expletives, c patishyanti’ 
is a poor rendering, and ‘ na samsaya^’ again is added 
only in order to fill the verse. Without calling El. 

v. 2461, where a similar story is told of two birds being caught 
and escaping from the fowler by agreeing to ly up together. 
Here we read : — 

P&sam ekam nbh&v etam sahitau harato mama, 

Yatra vai vivadishyete tatra me vasam eshyata#. 

“These two united carry off. this one net of mine; when they 
shall quarrel, then they will fall into my power. 55 

1 This extract from the commentary was published by Dr. Eaus- 
boll in the ‘ Indische Studien, 5 v. p. 412, and the similarity was 
pointed out between the verse of Buddhaghosha and the corre- 
sponding verses in the £ Hitopadesa 5 and £ Pan&atantrad Purther 
comparisons may be seen in Benfey, £ Pan&atantra, 5 i. p. 305 ; ii. pp* 
450, 540. See also £ Les Avadanas traduits par Stanislas Julien, 5 
vol. i. p. 155. v 
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and P. together a faithful copy of V., I think we may 
safely say that it would be impossible to explain both 
the points on which II. and P. differ and those 
on which they agree, without admitting that both 
had before them the Pali verse in the very wording 
in which we find it in Bnddhaghosha’s commentary, 
and which, according to Buddhaghosha, was taken 
from one of the Patakas, a portion of the Buddhistic 
canon. And this would prove, though one could 
hardly have thought that, after the labours of Burnouf 
and Lassen and Julien, 1 such proof was still needed, 
that the Buddhist canon and its commentary existed 
in the very wording in which we now possess them, 
previous at least to 500 after Christ. 

Oh the Importance of the Dhammapada. 

If we may consider the date of the Dhammapada 
firmly established, and treat its verses, if not as the 
utterances of Buddha, at least as what were believed 
by the members of the Council under Asoka, in 246 
b.c., to have been the utterances of the founder of 
their religion, its importance for a critical study of 
the history of Buddhism must be very considerable, 
for we can hardly ever expect to get nearer to Buddha 
himself and to his personal teaching. I shall try to 
illustrate this by one or two examples. 

I pointed out on a former occasion 2 that if we de- 
rive our ideas of Mrvaraa from the Abhidharma, i. e. 

1 On Buddhist books carried to China and translated there pre- 
vious to the beginning of our era, see M. M.’s ‘ Chips from a 
German Workshop,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 258, scq. 

2 On the meaning of Nirvana, in ‘ Chips from a German Work- 
shop,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 280. 
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the metaphysical portion of the Buddhistic canon, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that it meant perfect an- 
nihilation. Nothing has been brought forward to in- 
validate Burnout’ s statements on this subject, much 
has since been added, particularly by M. Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire, to strengthen and support them, and the 
latest writer on Buddhism, Bishop Bigandet, the 
Yicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, in his £ Life and 
Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese,’ 
arrives at exactly the same conclusion. Ho one could 
suspect the bishop of any prejudice against Buddhism, 
for he is most candid in his praises of whatever is 
praiseworthy in that ancient system of religion. Thus 
he says (p. 494), “ The Christian system and the Bud- 
dhistic one, though differing from each other in their 
respective objects and ends as much as truth from 
error, have, it must be confessed, many striking fea- 
tures of an astonishing resemblance. There are many 
moral precepts equally commanded and enforced in 
common by both creeds. It will not be considered 
rash to assert that most of the moral truths prescribed 
by the gospel are to be met with in the Buddhistic 
scriptures.” And again (p. 495), “ In reading the 
particulars of the life of the last Budha Gautama, it 
is impossible not to feel reminded of many circum- 
stances relating to our Saviour’s life, such as it has been 
sketched by the Evangelists.” Yet, in spite of all 
these excellences, Bishop Bigandet, too, sums up 
dead against Buddhism, as a religion culminating in 
atheism and nihilism. “ It may be said in favour of 
Buddhism,” he writes (p. viii.), “ that no philosophieo- 
religious system has ever upheld, to an equal degree, 
the notions of a saviour and deliverer, and the neees- 
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sity of his mission for procuring the salvation, in a 
Buddhist sense, of man. The role of Buddha, from 
beginning to end, is that of a deliverer, who preaches 
a law designed to procure to man the deliverance from 
all the miseries he is labouring under. By an inex- 
plicable and deplorable eccentricity, the pretended sa- 
viour, after having taught man the way to deliver him- 
self from the tyranny of his passions, leads him, after 
all, into the bottomless gulf of 1 total annihilation.’ ” 
That Buddha was an atheist, at least in one sense of 
the word, cannot be denied, but whether he believed 
in a total annihilation of the soul as the highest goal 
of religion, is a different question. The gods whom 
he found worshipped by the multitude, were the gods 
of the Yedas and the Brahma??as, such as Indra, Agni, 
and Yama, and in the divinity of such deities, Buddha 
certainly did not believe. He never argues against 
their existence ; on the contrary, he treats the old 
gods as superhuman beings, and promises his followers 
who have not yet reached the highest knowledge, but 
have acquired merit by a virtuous life, that after death 
they shall be bora again in the world of the gods, and 
enjoy divine bliss in company with these deities. Simi- 
larly he threatens the wicked that after death they 
shall meet with their punishment in the subterranean 
abodes and hells, where Asuras, Sarpas, Pretas, and 
other spirits dwell. The belief in these beings was so 
firmly rooted in the popular belief and language that 
even the founder of a new religion could not have 
dared to reason them away, and there was so little in the 
doctrine of Buddha that appealed to the senses or lent 
itself to artistic representation, whether in painting or 
sculpture, that nothing, remained to Buddhist artists 
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but to fall back for tbeir own purposes on the old 
mythology, or at least on the popular superstition, the 
fairy and snake-tales of the people. 1 

The gods, in general, are frequently mentioned in 
the Dbammapada : — 

Y. 177. The uncharitable do not go to the world 
of the gods. 

Y. 224. Speak the truth, do not yield to anger; 
give, if thou art asked, from the little thou hast ; by 
those steps thou wilt go near the gods. 

Y. 417. He who, after leaving all bondage to men, 
has risen above all bondage to the gods, him I call 
indeed a Brahmaraa. 

In vv. 44 and 45 three worlds are mentioned, the 
earth, the world of Yama (the lord of the departed), 
and the world of the gods ; and in v. 126 we find 
hell (niraya), earth, heaven (svarga), and Yirvawa. 

In v. 56 it is said that the odour of excellent 

1 This may be seen from the curious ornamentations of Bud- 
dhist temples, some of which were lately published by Mr. Fer- 
gusson. Those of the Sanchi tope are taken from drawings execu- 
ted for the late East-India Company by Lieutenant (now Lieut. - 
Colonel) Maisey, and from photographs by Lieutenant Water- 
house j those of the Amravati tope are photographed from the 
sculptured slabs sent home by Colonel Mackenzie, formerly exhi- 
bited in the Museum of the East-India Company, and from an- 
other valuable collection sent home by Sir Walter Elliot. Archi- 
tectural evidence is supposed to fix the date of the Sanchi topes 
from about 250-100 b.c. ; that of the gateways in the first century 
a.d. ; while the date of the Amravati buildings is referred to the 
fourth century a.d. No one would venture to doubt Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s authority within the sphere of architectural chronology, 
but we want something more than mere affirmation when he says 
(p. 56), “that the earliest of the (Buddhist) scriptures we have 
were not reduced to writing in their present form before the fifth 
century after Christ,” 
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people rises up to the gods; in vv. 94 and 181, that 
the gods envy him whose senses have been subdued ; in 
y. 866, that they praise a Bhikshu who is contented, 
pure, and not slothful (ef. v. 230) ; in y. 224, that 
good people go near the gods ; in y. 236, that a naan 
who is free from guilt will enter into the heavenly 
world of the elect (the ariya) ; while in y. 187 we read 
of heavenly pleasures that fail to satisfy the disciples 
of Buddha. 

Individual deities, too, are mentioned. Of Indra, 
who is called Maghavan, it is said in y. 30, that by 
perseverance he rose to the lordship of the gods. 1 In 
vv. 107 and 392 the worship of Agni, or fire, is spoken 
of as established among the Brahmans. Yama, as the 
lord of the departed, occurs in vv. 44, 237, and he 
seems to be the same as MaAfoiraga, the king of death, 
mentioned in vv. 45, 170. The men or messengers of 
Yama are spoken of in v. 235 ; death itself is repre- 
sented as Antaka, vv. 48, 288, or as Ma/riu ; in v. 46 
the king of death (maMuraya) is mentioned together 
with Mara ; in v. 48 he seems to be identified with 
Mara, the tempter (v. 48, note). 

This Mara, the tempter, the great antagonist of 
Buddha, as well as of his followers, is a very impor- 
tant personage in the Buddhist scriptures. He is in 
many places the representative of evil, the evil spirit, 
or, in Christian terminology, the devil, conquered by 
Buddha, but not destroyed by him. In the Dhamma- 
pada his character is less mythological than in other 
Buddhist writings. His retinue is, however, mentioned 
(v. 175), and his flower-pointed arrow (v. 46) reminds 

1 There is a curious story of Buddha dividing his honours with 
Sakka (Sakra) or Indra on p. 162 of the Parables. 
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one of the Hindu god of love. W e read that Mara -will 
overcome the careless, but not the faithful (vv, 7, 8, 57); 
that men try to escape from his dominion (v. 34), and 
his snares (vv. 37, 276, 350); that he should be at- 
tacked with the weapon of knowledge (v. 40) ; that 
the wise, who have conquered him, are led out of this 
world (v. 175). In vv. 104 and 105 we find a curious 
climax, if it is intended as such, from a god to a Gan- 
dharva, thence to Mara, and finally to Brahman, all of 
whom are represented as powerless against a man 
who has conquered himself. In v. 230, too, Brahman 
is mentioned, and, as it would seem, as a being su- 
perior to the gods. 

But although these gods and demons were recog- 
nized in the religion of Buddha, and had palaces, gar- 
dens, and courts assigned to them, hardly inferior to 
those which they possessed under the old regime, they 
were deprived of all their sovereign rights. Although, 
according to the Buddhists, the worlds of the gods 
last for millions of years, they must perish at the end 
of every kalpa with the gods and with the spirits who, 
in the circle of births, have raised themselves to the 
world of the gods. Indeed, the reorganization of the 
spirit-world in the hands of Buddha goes further still* 
Already before Buddha, the Brahmans had left the 
low stand-point of mythological polytheism, and had 
risen to the conception of the Brahman, as the abso- 
lute divine, or super-divine being. To this Brahman 
also, who, in the Dhammapada, already appears as 
superior to the gods, a place is assigned in the Bud- 
dhist demonology. Over and above the world of the 
gods with its six paradises, the sixteen Brahma- worlds 
are erected, — worlds, not to be attained through virtue, 
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and piety only, tut through, inner contemplation, 
through knowledge and enlightenment. 

The dwellers in these Brahma-worlds are more 
than gods ; they are spiritual beings, without body, 
without weight, without desires. Nay, even this is 
not sufficient, and as the Brahmans had imagined a 
higher Brahman, without form and without suffering 
(tato yad uttarataraw tad arupam anamayam, >S y vet. 
IJp. 3, 10), the Buddhists too, in their ideal dreams, 
imagined four other worlds towering high above the 
worlds of Brahman, which they call Ariipa, the worlds 
of the Formless. All these worlds are open to man, 
after he has divested himself of all that is human, and 
numberless beings are constantly ascending and de- 
scending in the circle of time, according to the works 
they have performed, and according to the truths they 
have discovered. But in all these worlds the law of 
change prevails; in none is there exemption from 
birth, age, and death. The world of the gods will 
perish like that of men ; the world of Brahman will 
vanish like that of the gods ; nay, even the world of 
the Formless will not last for ever; but the Buddha, 
the enlightened and truly free, stands higher, and will 
not be affected or disturbed by the collapse of the uni- 
verse, Si fr actus illabatur orlis, impavidumferient ruince. 

Here, however, we meet with a vein of irony, which 
one would hardly have expected in Buddha. Gods 
and devils he has located, to all mythological and 
philosophical acquisitions of the past he had done jus- 
tice as far as possible. Even fabulous beings, such 
as Nagas, Gandharvas, and GaruAts, had escaped the 
process of dissolution and sublimization which was to 
reach them later at the hands of comparative mytho- 
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logists. There is only one idea, the idea of a personal 
Creator, in regard to which Buddha seems merciless. 
It is not only denied, hut even its origin, like that 
of an ancient myth, is carefully explained by him 
with the minutest detail. The Bev. D. J. G-ogerly, 
in his numerous articles published in the local jour- 
nals of Ceylon, has collected and translated the most 
important passages from the Buddhist canon bearing 
on this subject. The Bev. Spence Hardy , 1 too, another 
distinguished missionary in Ceylon, has several times 
touched on this point — a point, no doubt, of great 
practical importance to Christian missionaries. They 
dwell on such passages as when Buddha said to IJpa- 
saka, an ascetic, who inquired who was his teacher 
and whose doctrine he embraced, “ I have no teacher ; 
there is no one who resembles me. In the world of 
the gods I have no equal. I am the most noble in, 
the world, being the irrefutable teacher, the sole, all- 
perfect Buddha.” In the Parayika section of the 
Yinaya Pitaka, a conversation is recorded between 
Buddha #nd a Brahman, who accused him of not 
honouring aged Brahmans, of not rising in their pre- 
sence, and of not inviting them to be seated. Buddha 
replied, “Brahman, I do not see any one in the 
heavenly worlds nor in that of Mara, nor among the 
inhabitants of the Brahma-worlds, nor among gods or 
men, whom it would be proper for me to honour, or in 
whose presence I ought to rise up, or whom I ought 
to request to be seated. Should the Tathagata 
(Buddha) thus act towards any one, that person’s head 
would fall off.” 

Such doctrines, as G-ogerly points out, are irreeon- 
1 ‘ Legends and Theories of the Buddhists,’ 1866, p. 171. 
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cilable ■with the doctrine of a uniyersal Creator, who 
must necessarily be superior to all the beings formed 
and supported by him. But the most decisive passage 
on the subject is one taken from the Brahma-^ala- 
sutra, 1 the first in the Dirgha nikaya, which is itself the 
first work of the Sutra Pitaka. It was translated by 
Gogerly, whose translation I follow, as the text has not 
yet been published. In the Brahma-j/ala-sutra, Buddha 
discourses respecting the sixty-two different sects; 
among whom four held the doctrine both of the pre- 
existence of the soul, and of its eternal duration 
through countless transmigrations. Others believed 
that some souls have always existed, whilst others 
have had a commencement of existence. Among these 
one sect is described as believing in the existence of a 
Creator, and it is here that Buddha brings together 
Ms argments against the correctness of this opinion. 
“ There is a time,” he says, u 0 Bhikshus, when, after 
a very long period, this world is destroyed. On the 
destruction of the world very many beings obtained 
existence in the Abhasvara 2 3 Brahmaloka, which is 

1 See J. D’Alwis’s * Pali Grammar,’ p. 88, note ; Tumour, ‘ Ma- 

hlvansa,’ Appendix iii. p. lxxv. 

3 The Abhasvara gods, i,bhassar& in PMi, are mentioned already 
in the Dhammapada, v, 200, but none of the minute details, de- 
scribing the six worlds of the gods, and the sixteen worlds of 
Brahman, and the four of Arupa, are to be found there. The uni- 
verse is represented (v. 126) as consisting of hell (niraya), earth, 
heaven (svarga), and Nirvkwa. In v. 44 we find the world of 
Yuma, the earth, and the world of the gods ; in v. 104 we read of 
gods, Gandharvas, Mara, and Brahman. The ordinary expression, 
too, which occurs in almost all languages, viz. in this world and 
in the next, is not avoided by the author of the Dhammapada. 
Thus we read in v. 168, ‘ami® loke paramhi ha,,' in this world and 
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the sixth in the series, and in which the term of life 
never exceeds eight kalpas. They are there spiritual 
beings (having purified bodies, nncontaminated with 
evil passions, or with any corporeal defilement) ; they 

in the next (cf. vv, 2 42, 410) ; we find in v. 20 4 idha, va huraw va,’ 
here or there; in v. 15-18 we find ‘idha* and ‘ pelvh,’ here and 
yonder ; peMa, i. e. pretya, meaning literally, ‘ after having died,’ 
cf. w. 131, 306, We also find ‘idh’eva,’ here, v. 402, and ‘idha 
lokasmin/ here in the world (v. 247), or simply ‘ loke/ in this 
world (v. 89) ; and ‘ parattha * for 4 paratra,’ yonder, or in the other 
world. 

A very characteristic expression, too, is that of v. 176, where 
as one of the greatest crimes is mentioned, the scoffing at another 
world. 

The following is a sketch of the universe and its numerous 
worlds, according to the later systems of the Buddhists, There 
are differences, however, in different schools, 

1. The infernal regions 

(1) Nyaya, hell. 

(2) The abode of animals. 

(3) The abode of Preias, ghosts. 

(4) The abode of Asuras, demons. 

2. The earth : 

(1) Abode of men. 

3. The worlds of the gods : 

(1) Aatur-maharaya (duration, 9,000,000 years). 

(2) Trayastriwsa (duration, 36,000,000 years). 

(3) Yama (duration, 144,000,000 years). 

(4) Tushita (duration, 576,000,000 years). 

(5) Nirma^a rati (duration, 2,304,000,000 years). 

(6) Paramrmita-vasavartin (duration, 9,216,000,000 years). 

4. The worlds of Brahman : 

(a) First Dhy&na : 

(1) Brahma-parishadya (duration, -§ kalpa). 

(2) Brahma-purohita (duration, f kalpa). 

(3) Mahabrahman (duration, one kalpa). 

( b ) Second Dhy&na: 

(4) Parittabha (duration, two kalpas). 

(5) Apramawabha (duration, four kalpas). 
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have intellectual pleasures, are self-resplendent, tra- 
verse the atmosphere without impediment, and remain 
for a long time established in happiness* After a very 
long period this mundane system is reproduced, and 
the world named Brahma- vimana (the third of the 
Brahxnalokas) comes into existence, but uninhabited.” 
u At that time a being, in consequence either of the 

period of residence in Abhasvara being expired, or in 
consequence of some deficiency of merit preventing 
Mm from living there the full period, ceased to exist 
in Abhasvara, and was reproduced in the uninhabited 

(6) Abhasvara (duration, eight kalpas). 

(c) Third Dhyana s 

(7) Parittasubha (duration, sixteen kalpas). 

(8) ApramiUasublm (duration, thirty-two kalpas). 

(9) #ubhakntsna (duration, sixty-four kalpas). 

(d) Fourth Dhyana : 

(Anabbraka, of Northern Buddhism.) 

(Purcya-prasava, of Northern Buddhism.) 

(10) Vrihat-phala (500 kalpas). 

(11) Arangisattvas or Asangisattvas, of Nepal; Asanyasatya, 

of Ceylon (500 kalpas) . 

(e) Fifth Dhyana *. 

(12) Avriha (1000 kalpas). 

(13) Atapa (2000 kalpas). 

(14) Sudrisa (4000 kalpas). 

(15) Sudarsana (8000 kalpas). 

(Sumukha, of Nepal.) 

(16) Akanish^a (16,000 kalpas). 

5. The world of Arupa : 

a . ■V'-r' 

(1) AkAsAnantyayatanam (20,000 kalpas). 

(2) Y iy nan an anty ay at an am (40,000 kalpas). 

(3) Akin&anyayatanam (60,000 kalpas) . 

(4) 1ST a ivasa%n&nasa%n ay at an a m (30,000 kalpas). 

Of. Burnouf, c Intro duction,’ p. 599 seq. ; Lotus, p. 811 seq, ; 
Hardy, 4 Manual,’ p* 25 seq. ; Bigandet, p. 449. 
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Brahma- vimana. He was there a spiritual being ; his 
pleasures were intellectual; he was self-resplendent, 
traversed the atmosphere, and, for a long time, enjoyed 
uninterrupted felicity. After living there a very long 
period in solitude, a desire of having an associate is 
felt by him, and he says, ‘Would that another being 
were dwelling in this place.’ At that precise junc- 
ture another being ceasing to exist in Abbas vara, 
comes into existence in the Brahma-vimana, in the 
vicinity of the first one. They are both of them 
spiritual beings, have intellectual pleasures, are self- 
resplendent, traverse the atmosphere, and are, for a 
long time, in the enjoyment of happiness. Then the 
following thoughts arose in him who was the first 
existent in that Brahma-loka : ‘I am Brahma, the 
Great Brahma, the Supreme, the Invincible, the Om- 
niscient, the Governor of all things, the Lord of all. 
I am the Maker, the Creator of all things ; I am the 
Chief, the disposer and controller of all, the Universal 
Father. This being was made by me. How does 
this appear? Formerly I thought, Would that an- 
other being were in this place, and upon my volition 
this being came here. Those beings also, who after- 
wards obtained an existence there, thought, this 
illustrious Brahma is the Great Brahma, the Supreme, 
the Invincible, the Omniscient, the Euler, the Lord, 
the Creator of all. He is the Chief, the Disposer of 
all things, the Controller of all, the Universal Father. 
We were created by him, for we see that he was first 
here, and that we have since then obtained existence. 
Furthermore, he who first obtained existence there 
lives during a very long period, exceeds in beauty, 
and is of immense power, but those who followed 
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Mm axe short-lived, of inferior beauty and of little 
power.’ ” 

y /‘ It then happens, that one of those beings ceasing 
,/to exist there, is bom in this world, and afterwards 
/ retires from society and becomes a recluse. He sub- 
jects his passions, is persevering in the practice of 
virtue, and by profound meditation he recollects Ms 
immediately previous state of existence, but none 
prior to that ■ he therefore says, that illustrious 
Brahma is the Great Brahma, the Supreme, the In- 
vincible, the Omniscient, the Buler, the Lord, the 
Maker, the Creator of all. He is the Chief, the Dis- 
poser of all things, the Controller of all, the Universal 
Bather. That Brahma by whom we were created is 
ever enduring, immutable, eternal, unchangeable, con- 
tinuing for ever the same. But we, who have been 
created by this illustrious Brahma, are mutable, short- 
lived, and mortal.” 

There is, it seems to me, an unmistakable note of 
irony in this argumentation against the belief in a 
personal Creator ; and to any one acquainted with the 
language of the Upanishads, the pointed allusions to ex- 
pressions occurring in those philosophical and religious 
treatises of the Brahmans are not to be mistaken. If 
then it is true, as Gogerly remarks, that many who 
call themselves Buddhists acknowledge the existence 
of a Creator, the question naturally arises, whether 
the point-blank atheism of the Brahma-^ala was the 
doctrine of the founder of BuddMsm or not ? 

This is, in fact, but part of the problem so often 
started, whether it is possible to distinguish between 
Buddhism and the personal teaching of Buddha. We 
possess the Buddhist canon, and whatever is found in 
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that canon, we have a right to consider as the ortho- 
dox Buddhist doctrine. But as there has been no 
lack of efforts in Christian theology to distinguish be- 
tween the doctrine of the founder of our religion and 
that of the writers of the Gospels, to go beyond the 
canon of the New Testament, and to make the \oyia 
of the Master the only solid rule of our faith, so the 
same want was felt at a very early period among the 
followers of Buddha. King Asoka, the Indian Con- 
stantine, had to remind the assembled priests at the 
great council which had to settle the Buddhist canon, 
that ‘ what had been said by Buddha, that alone was well 
said. n Works attributed to Buddha, but declared to 
be apocryphal, or even heterodox, existed already at 
that time (246 B.c.). Thus we are by no means with- 
out authority for distinguishing between Buddhism 
and the teaching of Buddha; the only question is, 
whether in our time such a separation is still practic- 
able? ■ 

My belief is that, in general, all honest inquirers 
must oppose a No to this question, and confess that 
it is useless to try to cast a glance beyond the boun- 
daries of the Buddhist canon. What we find in the 
canonical books in the so-called ‘ Three Baskets,’ is 
orthodox Buddhism and the doctrine of Buddha, simi- 
larly as we must accept in general whatever we find 
in the four gospels as orthodox Christianity and the 
doctrine of Christ. 

Still, with regard to certain doetrines and facts, the 
question, I think, ought to be asked again and again 
whether it may not be possible to advance a step fur- 

1 M. M.’b ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ 2nd ed., vol. i. 
p. xsiv. b y : 
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ther, even witli the conviction that we cannot arrive 
at results of apodictic certainty ? If it happens that 
on certain points we find in different parts of the 
canon, not only doctrines differing from each other, 
but plainly contradictory to each other, it follows, 
surely, that one only of these can have belonged to 
Buddha personally. In such a case, therefore, I be- 
lieve we have a right to choose, and I believe we shall 
be justified in accepting that view as the original 
one, the one peculiar to Buddha himself, which har- 
monizes least with the later system of orthodox Bud- 
dhism. 

As regards the denial of a Creator, or atheism in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, I do not think 
that any one passage from the books of the canon 
known to us, can be quoted which contravenes it, or 
which in any way presupposes the belief in a personal 
God or Creator. All that might be urged are the 
words said to have been spoken by Buddha at the 
time when he became the Enlightened, the Buddha. 
They are as follows : — “ Without ceasing shall I run 
through a course of many births, looking for the 
maker of this tabernacle, — and painful is birth again 
and again. But now, maker of the tabernacle, thou 
hast been seen ; thou shaft not make up this taber- 
nacle again. All thy rafters are broken, thy ridge- 
pole is sundered ; the mind, being sundered, has at- 
tained to the extinction of all desires.” 

Here in the maker of the tabernacle, i.e. the body, 
one might be tempted to see a creator. But he who 
is acquainted with the general run of thought in 
Buddhism, soon finds that this architect of the house 
is only a poetical expression, and that whatever mean- 
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ing may underlie it, it evidently signifies a force sub- 
ordinate to tlie Buddha, the Enlightened. 

But whilst we have no ground for exonerating the 
Buddha personally from the accusation of atheism, 
the matter stands very differently as regards the 
charge of nihilism. The Buddhist nihilism has 
always been much more incomprehensible than mere 
atheism. A kind of religion is still conceivable, 
when there is something firm somewhere, when a 
something, eternal and self-dependent, is recognized, 
if not without and above man, at least within him. But 
if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul after having passed 
through all the phases of existence, all the worlds of 
the gods and of the higher spirits, attains finally 
Nirvana as its highest aim and last reward, i.e. be- 
comes utterly extinct, then religion is not any more 
what it is meant to be — a bridge from the finite to the 
infinite, but a trap-bridge hurling man into the abyss 
at the very moment when he thought he had arrived 
at the stronghold of the Eternal. According to the 
metaphysical doctrine of Buddhism, the soul cannot 
dissolve itself in a higher being, or be absorbed in the 
absolute substance, as was taught by the Brahmans, 
and other mystics of ancient and modem times ; for 
Buddhism knew not the Divine, the Eternal, the 
Absolute ; and the soul even as the I, or as the mere 
Self, the Atman, as called by the Brahmans, was 
represented in the orthodox metaphysics of Buddhism 
as transient, as futile, as a mere phantom. 

]STo person who reads with attention the metaphy- 
sical speculations on the Nirvana contained in the 
third part of the Buddhist canon, can arrive at any 
other conviction than that expressed byBumouf, viz. 
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that Nirva«a, the highest aim, the sumnwm bonum of 
Buddhism, is the absolute nothing. 

Burnouf adds, however, that this doctrine appears 
in its crude form in the third part only of the canon, 
the so-called Abhidharma, but not in the first and 
second parts, in the Sutras, the sermons, and the Yi- 
naya, the ethics, which together bear the name of 
Dharma, or Law. He next points out that, according 
to some ancient authorities, this entire part of the 
canon was designated as not “pronounced by 
Buddha.” 1 2 These are, at once, two important limita- 
tions. I add a third, and maintain that sayings of 
Buddha occur in the Dhammapada, which are in open 
contradiction to this metaphysical nihilism. 

How, first, as regards the soul, or the self, the exis- 
tence of which, according to the orthodox metaphysics, 
is purely phenomenal, 3 a sentence attributed to the 
Buddha (Dhammapada, v. 160) says, “Self is the 
Lord of Self, who else could be the Lord ?” And 
again (v. 323), “ A man who controls himself enters 
the untrodden land through his own self-controlled 
self.” But this untrodden land is the Nirvana. 

Hirva^a certainly means extinction, whatever its 
later arbitrary interpretations 3 may have been, and 

1 Max Muller’s fi Chips/ 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 285, note. 

2 See “ Wassiljew, £ Der Buddhismus,’ p. 296, (269) ; and Bigan- 

det’s £ Life of Graudama/ p. 479. “ The things that I see and 

know, are not myself, nor from myself, nor to myself. What seems 
to be myself is in reality neither myself nor belongs to myself. 5 5 

3 See Bastian, * Die Volker ,des ostlichen Asien/ roL iii, p. 
354. The learned abbot who explained the meaning of Nirv&wa 
to Dr, Bastian was well versed in the old grammatical termino- 
logy. He distinguishes the causal meaning, called hetumat, of 
the verb ' vd/ to cause to blow out, from the intransitive meaning, 
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seems therefore to imply, even etymologically, a real 
blowing out or passing away. But Nirvana occurs 
also in the Brahmanic writings as synonymous with 
Moksha, 1 bTirvritti, 1 and other words, all designating 
the highest stage of spiritual liberty and bliss, but 
not annihilation. Nirv&aa may mean the extinction 
of many things — of selfishness, desire, and sin, with- 
out going so far as the extinction of subjective con- 
sciousness. Further, if we consider that Buddha 
himself, after he had already seen Nirvana, still remains 
on earth until his body falls a prey to death ; that 
in the legends Buddha appears to his disciples even 
after his death, it seems to me that all these circum- 
stances are hardly reconcilable with the orthodox meta- 
physical doctrine of Nirvana. 

But I go even further and maintain that, if we look 
in the Dhammapada at every passage where Nirvana 
is mentioned, there is not one which would require 
that its meaning should be annihilation, while most, 
if not all, would become perfectly unintelligible if we 
assigned to the word Nirvdna the meaning which it 
has in the Abhidharma or the metaphysical portions 
of the canon. 

What does it mean, when Buddha, v. 21, calls re- 
flection the path to immortality, thoughtlessness the 
path of death? Buddhaghosha does not hesitate to 
explain immortality by Mrvaraa, and that the same 

to go out. He also distinguishes between the verb as expressing 
the state of vanishing, ‘ bhavaaadhana,’ (ef. Pa». ii. 3, 37 ; iii. 4, 
69), or the place of vanishing, 1 adhikarawasadhana ’ (Pan. i. 4, 45). 
How place and act become one in the conception of Buddhists, 
is better seen by the four dhy&nas, originally meditations, than the 
places reached by these meditations. 

1 See Dhammapada, v. 92, 89. 
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idea was connected with it in the mind of Buddha is 
clearly proved by a passage immediately following, 
v. 23 : “ The wise people, meditative, steady, always 
possessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, the 
highest happiness.” In the last verse, too, of the 
same chapter we read, “ A. Bhikshu who delights in 
reflection, who looks with fear on thoughtlessnes, will 
not go to destruction, — he is near to Nirvana.” If 
the goal at which the followers of Buddha have to 
aim had been in the mind of Buddha perfect annihi- 
lation, ‘ amata,’ i. e. immortality, would have been the 
very last word he could have chosen as its name. 

In several passages of the Dhammapada, Nirvana 
occurs in the purely ethical sense of rest, quietness, 
absence of passion; e.g n v. 134, “If, like a trumpet 
trampled underfoot, thou utter not, then thou hast 
reached Nirvana; anger is not known in thee.” In 
v. 184 long-suffering (titiksha) is called the highest 
Nirvana. While in v. 202 we read that there is no 
happiness like rest (santi) or quietness, we read in 
the next verse that the highest happiness is Nirvana. 
In v. 285, too, ‘santi’ seems to be synonymous with 
Nirvana, for the way that leads to ‘ santi,’ or peace, leads 
also to Nirvana, as shown by Buddha. In v. 369 it 
is said, “When thou hast cut off passion and hatred, 
thou wilt go to Nirvana;” and in v. 225 the same 
thought is expressed, only that instead of Nirvana we 
have the expression of unchangeable place : — “ The 
sages who injure nobody, and who always control 
their body, they will go to the unchangeable place, 
where, if they have gone, they will suffer no more.” 

In other passages Nirvana is described as the result 
of right knowledge. Thus we read, v. 203, “ Hunger 
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is the worst of diseases, the body the greatest of pains ; 
if one knows this truly, that is Nirvawa, the highest 
happiness.” 

A similar thought seems contained in v. 374 : “ As 
soon as a man has perceived the origin and destruction 
of the elements of the body (khandha), he finds happi- 
ness and joy, which belong to those who know the 
immortal (Hirv&raa) ; or which is the immortality of 
those who know it, viz. the transitory character of the 
body.” In v. 372 it is said that he who has know- 
ledge and meditation is near unto Hirvaraa. 

Nirvana is certainly more than heaven or heavenly 
joy. “ Some people are born again” (on earth), says 
Buddha, v. 126, “ evildoers go to hell ; righteous peo- 
ple go to heaven ; those who are free from all worldly 
desires enter Mrvaraa.” The idea that those who had 
reached the haven of the gods were still liable to 
birth and death, and that there is a higher state in 
which the power of birth and death is broken, existed 
clearly at the time when the verses of the Dhamma- 
pada were composed. Thus we read, v. 238, “When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and decay.” 
And in the last verse the highest state that a Brah- 
ma? 2 a can reach is called “the end of births,” yati- 
kshaya. 

There are many passages in the Dhammapada where 
we expect Nirvarea, but where, instead of it, other 
words are used. Here, no doubt, it might be said 
that something different from Hirvana is intended, and 
that we have no right to use such words as throwing 
light on the original meaning of Mrvarca. But, on 
the other hand, these words, and the passages where 
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they occur, must mean something definite ; they cannot 
mean heaven or the world of the gods, for reasons 
stated above ; and if they do not mean Nirvana, they 
would have no meaning at all. There may he some 
doubt whether ‘ para,’ the shore, and particularly the 
other shore, stands always for Nirvana, and whether 
those who are said to have reached the other shore, are 
to be supposed to have entered Mrvarca. It may pos- 
sibly not have that meaning inverses 384 and 385, 
hut it can hardly have another in places such as 
vv. 85, 86, 347, 348, 355, 414. There is less doubt, 
however, that other words are used distinctly as sy- 
nonyms of Nirvana. Such words are, the quiet place 
(s&ntaztt padam, v. 368, 381) ; the changeless place 
(alyutajw sthanam, v. 225, compared with v. 226) ; 
the immortal place (amatam padam, v. 114) ; also 
simply that which is immortal, v. 374. In v. 411 the 
expression occurs that the wise dives into the im- 
mortal. 

Though, according to Buddha, everything that has 
been made, everything that was put together, resolves 
itself again into its component parts and passes away, 
(v. 277, sarve sawzskarfi. anityii), he speaks nevertheless 
of that which is not made, i.e. the uncreated and 
eternal, and uses it, as it would seem, synonymously 
with nirvana (v. 97). Hay, he says (v. 383), u When 
you have understood the destruction of all that was 
made, you will understand that which was not made.” 
This surely shows that even for Buddha a something 
existed which is not made, and which, therefore, is 
imperishable and eternal. 

On considering such sayings, to which many more 
might he added, one recognizes in them a conception 
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of Nirvana, altogether irreconcilable with the nihilism 
of the third part of the Buddhist canon. It is not a 
question of more or less, but of ant — aut. Nirvana can- 
not, in the mind of one and the same person, mean 
black and white, nothing and something. If these say- 
ings, as recorded in the Dhammapada, have maintained 
themselves, in spite of their being in open contradiction 
to orthodox metaphysics, the only explanation, in my 
opinion is, that they were too firmly fixed in the tra- 
dition which went back to Buddha and his disciples. 
"What Bishop Bigandet and others represent as the 
popular view of Nirvana, in contradistinction to that 
of the Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the con- 
ception of Buddha and his disciples. It represented 
the entrance of the soul into rest, a subduing of all 
wishes and desires, indifference to joy and pain, to 
good and evil, an absorption of the soul in itself, and 
a freedom from the circle of existences from birth to 
death, and from death to a new birth. This is still 
the meaning which educated people attach to it, whilst 
to the minds of the larger masses 1 Nirvana suggests 
rather the idea of a Mohammedan paradise or of blissful 
Elysian fields. 

Only in the hands of the philosophers, to whom 
Buddhism owes its metaphysics, the Nirvfi«a, through 
constant negations carried to an indefinite degree, 
through the excluding and abstracting of all that is 
not Nirvana, at last became an empty Nothing, a phi- 
losophical myth. There is no lack of such philosophical 
myths either in the east or in the west. What has 
been fabled by philosophers of a Nothing, and of the 

1 Bigandet, ‘ The Life of Graudatna,’ p. 320, note ; Bastian, ‘Die 
Yolker des ostliehen Asien,’ vol. iii. p. 358. 
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terrors of a Nothing, is as uracil a myth, as the myth 
of Eos and Tithonus. There is no more a Nothing 
than there is an Eos or a Chaos. All these are sickly, 
dying, or dead words, which, like shadows and ghosts, 
continue to haunt language, and succeed in deceiving 
for a while even the healthiest intellect. 

Even modern philosophy is not afraid to say that 
there is a Nothing. We find passages in the German 
mystics, such- as Eckhart and Tauler, where the abyss 
of the Nothing is spoken of quite in a Buddhist style. 
If Buddha had said, like St. Paul, “that what no eye 
hath seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the 
heart of man,” was prepared in the Nirvana for those 
who had advanced to the highest degree of spiritual 
perfection, such expressions would have been quite 
sufficient to serve as a proof to the philosophers by 
profession that this Nirvana, which could not become 
an object of perception by the senses, nor of concep- 
tion by the categories of the understanding, — the 
anakkhata, the ineffable, as Buddha calls it (v. 218) — 
could be nothing more nor less than the Nothing. 
Could we dare with Hegel to distinguish between a 
Nothing ( NicJits ) and a Not ( Nicht ), we might say that 
the Nirvana had, through a false dialectical process, 
been driven from a relative Nothing to an absolute Not. 
This was the work of the theologians and of the ortho- 
dox philosophers. But a religion has never been 
founded by such teaching, and a man like Buddha, 
who knew mankind, must have known that he could 
not, with such weapons, overturn the tyranny of the 
Brahmans. Either we must bring ourselves to believe 
that Buddha taught his disciples two diametrically 
opposed doctrines on Nirvasa, say an exoteric and 
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esoteric one, or we must allow that view of Uirvasa 
to have been the original view of the founder of this 
marvellous religion, which we find recorded in the 
verses of the Dhammapada, and which corresponds 
best with the simple, clear, and practical character of 
Buddha. 

Oh the Title of the Dhammapada. 

I have still to say a few words on the title of the 
Dhammapada. This title was first rendered by Gogerly, 

1 The Footsteps of Religion ; ’ by Spence Hardy, ‘ The 
Paths of Religion,’ and this, I believe, is in the maiiT 
a correct rendering. £ Dharma,’ or, in Pali, ‘dhamma,’ 
has many meanings. Under one aspect, it means reli- 
gion, in so far, namely, as religion is the law that is 
to be accepted and observed. Under another aspect 
£ dharma ’ is virtue, in so far, namely, as virtue is the 
realization of that law. Thus £ dharma ’ can be ren- 
dered by law, by religion, more particularly Buddha’s 
religion, or by virtue. 

£ Pada,’ again, may be rendered by footsteps, but its 
more natural rendering is path. Thus we read in 
verse 21, ‘ appamado amatapadam,’ reflection is the 
path of immortality, i. e. the path that leads to im- 
mortality. Again, £ parnado maHnno padam,’ thought- 
less is the path of death, i.e. the path that leads to death. 
The commentator explains £ padam ’ here by £ ama- 
tasya adhigamupaya,’ the means of obtaining immor- 
tality, i.e. Nirvana, or simply by £ upayo ’ and 1 magga,’ 
the way. 1 In the same manner £ dhammapadam ’ would 

1 If we compare verses 92 and 93, and again 254 and 255, we 
see that ‘ padam ’ is used synonymously with ‘ gati,’ going. 
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mean £ the path, of virtue,’ i. e. the path that leads to 
virtue, a very appropriate title for a collection of 
moral precepts. In this sense £ dhammapadam ’ is used 
in verses 44 and 45, as I have explained in my notes 
to these verses. 

Gogerly, though not to he trusted in all his transla- 
tions, may generally he taken as a faithful representa- 
tive of the tradition of the Buddhists in Ceylon, and 
we may therefore take it for granted that the priests 
of that island take Dhammapada to mean, as Gogerly 
translates it, the vestiges of religion, or, from a dif- 
ferent point of view, the path of virtue. 

It is well known, however, that the learned editor 
of the Dhammapada, Dr. Fausboll, proposed a different 
rendering. On the strength of verses 44 and 1 02, he 
translated £ dhammapada ’ by £ collection of verses on 
religion.’ But though £ pada’ may mean a verse, I doubt 
whether £ pada’ in the singular could ever mean a collec- 
tion of verses. In verse 44 ‘ padam’ cannot mean a col- 
lection of verses, for reasons I have explained in my 
notes; and in verse 102 we have, it seems to me, the 
best proof that, in Buddhist phraseology, £ dhammapada’ 
is not to be taken in a collective sense, but means a 
law- verse, a wise saw. For there we read, ££ Though 
a man recite a hundred G&th&s made up of senseless 
words, one £ dhammapada,’ i. e. one single word or line 
of the law, is better, which if a man hears, he becomes 
quiet.” If the Buddhist wish to speak of many law- 
verses, they use the plural, dhammapadani. 1 Thus 
Buddhaghosha says, 2 “Be it known that the Gatha 

1 ‘ Pada’ by itself forms the plural £ pada,’ as in v. 2-13, jfcaturo 

2 D’Alwis, ‘ Pali Grammar,’ p. 61. 
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consists of the Dhammapadani, Theragatha, Theri- 
gathd, and those unmixed (detached) Gatha not 
comprehended in any of the above-named Sut- 
tanta.” 

Unless, therefore, it can he proved that in Pali, 

‘ padam ’ in the singular can be used in a collective 
sense, so as to mean a collection of words or sayings, 
and this has never been done, it seems to me that we 
must retain the translation of Gogerly, ‘Footsteps of 
Religion,’ though we may with advantage make it 
more intelligible in English by rendering it “ The 
Path of Virtue.” The idea of representing life, and 
particularly the life of the faithful, as a path of duty 
or virtue leading to deliverance (in Sanskrit, dharma- 
patha) is very familiar to the Buddhists. The four 
great truths 1 * of their religion consist in the recogni- 
tion, 1, that there is suffering ; 2, that there is a 
cause of that suffering ; 3, that such cause can be re- 
moved; 4, that there is a way of deliverance, viz. the 
doctrine of Buddha. This way, this marga, is then 
fully described as consisting of eight stations, 3 and 
leading in the end to Nirvana. 3 The faithful advances 
on that road, 1 padat padam,’ step by step, and it is 
therefore called paffpada, lit. the step by step. 4 

1 Spence Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 496. 3 Ilid. 

8 Burnout, ‘ Lotus,’ p. 520. “ Ajoutons, pour terminer ce que 

nous trouvons a dire sur ie mot magga, quelque commentaire qu’on 
en donne d’ailleurs, que suivant une definition rapportee par 
Tumour, le magga renferme une sous-division que l’on nomine 
patipadd, en Sanscrit pratipad. Le magga, dit Tumour, est la voie 
qui conduit au MbMna, le padpadd, litteralement 1 la marehe pas 
a pas, on le degre,’ est la vie de rectitude qu’on doit suivre, quand 
on marehe dans la voie de magga.” 

* Sec Spence Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 496. Should not ‘^aturvidha- 
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The only way in which Dhammapadam could possibly 
be defended in the sense of * Collection of verses of the 
Law,’ would he if we took it for an aggregate com- 
pound. But such aggregate compounds, in Sanskrit 
at least, are possibly only with numerals, as, for in- 
stance, Tri-bhuvanam, the three worlds, ^aturyugam, 
the four ages . 1 It might, therefore, be possible to 
form in Pali also such compounds as dasapadam, a col- 
lection of ten padas, a work consisting of ten padas, a 
‘ decamerone’ ; but it would in no way follow that we 
could attempt such a compound as Dhammapadam, in 
the sense of collection of law-verses. 

I find that Dr. Koppen has been too cautious to adopt 
Dr. Pausboll’s rendering, while Professor Weber, of 
Berlin, not only adopts that rendering without any 
misgivings, but in his usual way blames me for my 
backwardness . 3 

In conclusion, I have to say a few words on the 
spelling of technical terms which occur in the trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada and in my introduction. It 
is very difficult to come to a decision on this subject ; 
and I have to confess that I have not been consistent 

dharma-pada,’ mentioned on p. 497, be translated by ‘the fourfold 
path of the Law’ ? It can hardly be the fourfold word of the 
Law, 

1 See M. M.’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar,’ § 519. 

2 “ Dies ist eben aueh der Sinn, der dem Titel unseres Werkes 
zu geben ist (nieht, 1 Footsteps of the Law,’ wie neuerdings noch 
M. Miiller will, s. dessen ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ i. 200.) 
The fact is that on page 200 of my ‘ Chips’ there is no mention of 
the Dhammapada at all, while on page 220 I had simply quoted 
from Spence Hardy, and given the translation of Dhammapada, 
‘Footsteps of the Law’ between inverted commas. 
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throughout in following tlie rule which, I think, ought 
to be followed. Most of the technical terms employed 
by Buddhist writers come from Sanskrit ; and in the 
eyes of the philologist the various forms which they 
have assumed in Pali, in Burmese, in Tibetan, in 
Chinese, in Mongolian, are only so many corruptions 
of the same original form. Everything, therefore, 
would seem to be in favour of retaining the Sanskrit 
forms throughout, and of writing, for instance, Nir- 
vana instead of the Pali Mbbana, the Burmese Mban 
or Nepbhan, the Siamese Niruphan, the Chinese 
hfipan. The only hope, in fact, that writers on Bud- 
dhism will ever arrive at a uniform and generally in- 
telligible phraseology seems to lie in their agreeing 
to use throughout the Sanskrit terms in their original 
form, instead of the various local disguises and dis- 
figurements which they present in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Tibet, China, and Mongolia. But against this 
view another consideration is sure to be urged, viz. that 
many Buddhist words have assumed such a strongly 
marked local or national character in the different 
countries and in the different languages in which the 
religion of Buddha has found a new home, that to 
translate them back into Sanskrit would seem as af- 
fected, nay prove in certain cases as misleading, as if, 
in speaking of priests and kings, we were to speak of 
presbyters and cynings . Between the two alternatives 
of using the original Sanskrit forms or adopting their 
various local varieties, it is sometimes difficult to choose, 
and the rule by which I have been mainly guided has 
been to use the Sanskrit forms as much as possible ; 
in fact, everywhere except where it seemed affected to 
do so. I have therefore wiitten Buddhaghosha instead 
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of the Pali Buddhaghosa, because the name of that 
famous theologian, “the Yoice of Buddha,” seemed to 
lose its significance if turned into Buddhaghosa. 
But I am well aware what may he said on the other 
side. The name of Buddhaghosha, “ Yoice of Buddha, ’ ’ 
was given him after he had been converted from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, and it was given to him 
by people to whom the Pali word ghosa conveyed the 
same meaning as ghosha does to us. On the other 
hand, I have retained the Pali Dhammapada instead of 
Dharmapada, simply because, as the title of a Pali 
book, it has become so familiar that to speak of it as 
Dharmapada seemed like speaking of another work. 
We are accustomed to speak of Samanas instead of 
Aramawas, for even in the days of Alexander’s con- 
quest, the Sanskrit word Arama^a had assumed the 
prakritized or vulgar form which we find in Pali, and 
which alone could have been rendered by the later 
Greek writers (first by Alexander Polyhistor, 80-60, 
b.c.) by aa/Mvalot. 1 As a Buddhist term, the Pali form 
Samana has so entirely supplanted that of Arama«a that, 
even in the Dhammapada (v. 888) we find an etymology 
of Samana as derived from c sam,’ to be quiet, and not 
from 4 sram,’ to toil. But though one might bring 
oneself to speak of Samanas, who would like to intro- 
duce Bahmaaa instead of Brahman a ? And yet this 
word, too, had so entirely been replaced by bahma»a, 
that in the Dhammapada, it is derived from a root 

1 See Lassen, ‘Indische Alterthumskunde,’ vol.ii. p. 700, note. 
That Lassen is right in taking the Sap/wa i, mentioned by Mega- 
sthenes, for Brahmanic, not for Buddhist ascetics, might be proved 
. also by their dress. Dresses made of the bark of trees are not 
T Buddhistic. On page Ixxix, note, read Alexander Polyhistor in- 
stead of Bardesanes. 
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‘ vah,’ to remove, to separate, to cleanse . 1 My own 
conviction is that it would, be best if writers on Bud- 
dhist literature and religion were to adopt Sanskrit 
throughout as the lingua f ranca. For an accurate un- 
derstanding of the original meaning of most of the 
technical terms of Buddhism a knowledge of their 
Sanskrit form is indispensable ; and nothing is lost, 
while much would be gained, if, even in the treating of 
Southern Buddhism, we were to speak of the town of 
Aravasti instead of Savatthi in Pali, Sevet in Singha- 
lese ; of Tripitaka, ‘ the three baskets,’ instead of 
Pitakattaya in Pali, Tunpitaka in Singhalese ; of Ar- 
thakatha, ‘commentary,’ instead of Atthakatha in 
Pali, Atuwava in Singhalese ; and therefore also of 
Dharmapada, ‘ the path of virtue,’ instead of Dhamma- 
pada. 

. ' ■ MAX MTJLLEB. 

Dusteknbbook, near Kiel, in the summer of 1869. 

1 See i Dhammapada/ v. 388; Bastian, ‘Volker des ostlichen 
Asien,’ Yoh iii. p. 412: “Ein buddhistiseher Monch erkliirte mir, 
dass die Brahmanen ihren Namen fuhrten, als Leute, die ihre Siin- 
den abgespiilt hatten.” See also e Lalita-vistara,’ p. 551, line 1 ; 
p. 553, line 7. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TWIN- VERSES. 

1 . 

All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought : it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an 
evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows 
the foot of him who draws the carriage. 

(1.) ‘Dharma/ though clear in its meaning, is difficult to trans- 
late. It has different meanings in different systems of philosophy, 
‘and its peculiar application in the phraseology of Buddhism has 
been fully elucidated by Burnouf, ‘Introduction a FHistoire du 
Buddhisme/ p. 41 seq. He writes : cc Je traduis ordinairement 
ce terme par condition , d’autres fois par lois, mais aucune de ces 
traductions n’est parfaitement complete; il fant entendre par 
c dharma ’ ce qui fait qu’une chose est ce qu’elle est, ce qui constitue 
sa nature propre, comme Fa bien moatre Lassen, a Foccasion de 
la eelebre formule, ‘ Te dharmll hetuprabhava.’ Etymologically 
the Latin for-ma expresses the same general idea which was ex- 
pressed by ‘ dhar-ma.’ Bee also Burnouf, ‘ Lotus de la bonne Loi,’ 

* p. 52 4. Eausboll translates : “ Nature a mente principium duc- 
unt;” which shows that he understood 4 dharma ’ in the Buddhist 
sense. Gogerly and D’Alwis translate : Mind precedes action, 
which, if not wrong, is at ail events wrongly expressed ; while 
Professor Weber’s rendering, “ Hie Pflichten aus dem Herz 
folgern,” is quite inadmissible. 
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2 . 

All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow 
that never leaves him. 

3 . 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,” — hatred in those who harbour such 
thoughts will never cease. 

4 . 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me,” — hatred in those who do not harbour 
thoughts will cease. 

For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time: 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 

: \ ' . . ' 6 . 

And some do not know that we must all come to 
an end here;— but others know it, and hence their 
quarrels cease. 


(3.) On ‘akko&Mi,’ see KaMayana, vi. 4, 17. D’Alwis, ‘Pali 
Grammar,’ p. 38, note. “When akkoMM means ‘abused,’’ it ia 
derived from ‘ kunsa,’ not from ‘ kudha.’ ” 

(6.) It is necessary to render this verse freely, because literally • 
translated it would be unintelligible. ‘ Pare ’ is explained by fools, 
but it has that meaning by implication only. There is an opposi- 
tion between ‘pare Jc& ’ and ‘ye Aa,’ which I have rendered by ‘some ’ 
and ‘ others.’ Yamamase, a 1 pers. plur. imp. atm., but really a 
Le;5 in Pali. (See Fausboll, ‘Five Gatakas,’ p. 38.) 
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7 . 

He who lives looking for pleasures only ? his senses 
uncontrolled, immoderate in his enjoyments, idle, and 
weak, Mara (the tempter) will certainly overcome 
him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 


(7.) * Mara ’ must be taken in the Buddhist sense of tempter, or 
evil spirit. See Burnouf, 4 Introduction/ p. 76 : “ Mara est le 
demon de Pam our, du peche et de la niort ; e’est le tentateur et 
Pennemi de Buddha.” As to the definite meaning of ‘virya/ see 
Burnouf, c Lotus/ p. 548. 

4 Khisita/ idle, is evidently the Pali representative of the San- 
skrit £ kusida.’ In Sanskrit £ kusida/ slothful, is supposed to be 
derived from e sad/ to sit, and even in its other sense, viz. a loan, 
it may have been intended originally for a pawn, or something that 
lies inert. In the Buddhistical Sanskrit, £ kusida’ is the exact 
counterpart of the Pali < kusita/ see Burnouf, £ Lotus/ p. 548. 
But supposing £ kusida ’ to be derived from * sad/ the d would be 
organic, and its phonetic change to t in Pali, against all rules. 
I do not know of any instance where an original Sanskrit d, between 
two vowels, is changed to t in Pali. The Pali £ dandham * (Dham- 
map. v. 116) has been identified with c tandram/ lazy ; but here 
the etymology is doubtful, and £ dandra’ may really be a more cor- 
rect dialectic variety, L e. an intensive form of a root * dram * (dru) 
or £ draP Anyhow the change here affects an initial, not a medial d, 
and it is supposed to be a change of Sanskrit t to P&li d, not viee 
versd. Professor Weber supposed £ pitbiyati * in v. 173, to stand 
for Sk. ‘pidhiyate/ which is impossible. (See KaMayanaV Gram- 
mar/ iv. 21.) Dr. Pausboll had identified it rightly with Sk. 
£ apisttryatiP Comparisons such as Pali £ alapu ’ (v. 149) with Sk. 
£ alabu/ and Pali ‘pabbaya’ (v. 345) with Sk. ‘balbaya/ prove 
nothing whatever as to a possible change of Sk. d to Pdli t, for 
they refer to words the organic form of which is doubtful, and to 
labials instead of dentals. 

A much better instance was pointed out to me by Mr. B. C. 
Childers, viz, the Pali *patu/ Sk. £ pradus/ clearly, openly. Here, 
however, the question arises, whether £ p&tu 9 may not be due to 
dialectic variety, instead of phonetic decay. If £ patu ? is connected 
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8 . 

He who lives without looking for pleasures, his 
senses well controlled, in his enjoyments moderate, 
faithful and strong, Mara will certainly not overcome 


with 4 pratar,’ before, early, 4 pradus * would he a peculiar Sanskrit 
corruption, due to a mistaken recollection of 4 dus,’ while the Pali 
4 patu ’ would have preserved the original t. 

Anyhow, we require far stronger evidence before we can admit 
a medial t in Pali as a phonetic corruption of a medial d in 
Sanskrit. We might as well treat the O. H. Gr. t as a phonetic 
corruption of Gothic d. The only way to account for the Pali 
form 4 kusita ’ instead of 4 kusida,’ is by admitting the influence of 
popular etymology. Pali has in many cases lost its etymological 
consciousness. It derives 4 samana* from a root 4 sam,’ 4 b(r)ahma«a’ 
from 4 bah;’ see v. 388. Now as 4 sita’ in Pali means cold, apathetic, 
but in a good sense, 4 kusita 5 may have been formed in P&K to ex- 
press apathetic in a bad sense. 

Purtber, we must bear in mind that the Sanskrit etymology of 
4 kusida ’ from 4 sad,’ though plausible, is by no means certain. If, 
on the one hand, 4 kusxda 5 might have been misinterpreted in Pali, 
and changed to 4 kusxta,’ it is equally possible that 4 kusita,’ sup- 
posing this to have been the original form* was misinterpreted in 
Sanskrit, and changed there to 4 kusida.’ 4 Sai ’ is mentioned as a 
Sk. root in the sense of tabescere ; from it 4 kusita’ might possibly 
be derived in the sense of idle. 4 Sita ’ in Sanskrit is what is sown, 
4 sita,’ the furrow; from it 4 kusita’ might mean a bad labourer. 
These are merely conjectures, but it is certainly remarkable that 
there is an old Tedic proper name Kushita-ka, the founder of the 
.Kaushitakas, whose Brahnuma, the Kaushitaki-brahmawa, belongs 
to the Big-Yeda. An extract from it was translated in my 4 History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ p. 407. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned, that while 4 kusita’ is the Pali 
counterpart of 4 kusida,’ the abstract name in Pali is ‘kosayya/ 
Sanskrit ‘kausidya,’ and not 4 kosa££a,’ as it would have been if 
derived from 4 kusita.’ 


him, any more than the wind throws down a rocky 
mountain. 

:.:V .. v; ■ . ' 9 . 

He who wishes to put on the sacred orange-coloured 
dress without haying cleansed himself from sin, who 
disregards also temperance and truth, is unworthy of 
the orange-coloured dress. 

10 . 

But he who has cleansed himself from sin, is well 
grounded in all virtues, and regards also temperance 
and truth, is indeed worthy of the orange-coloured 
dress. 


(9.) The saffron dress, of a reddish-yellow or orange colour, 
the Kasava or Kashaya, is the distinctive garment of the Buddhist 
priests. The play on the words 4 anikkasavo kasavam, 5 or in San- 
skrit, 4 anishkash&yaA kash&yam,’ cannot be rendered in English* 
‘Kashaya’ means, impurity, 4 msh-kashaya/ free from impurity, 4 a- 
nish-kasbaya,’ not free from impurity, while 4 k&shaya 5 is the name 
of the orange-coloured or yellowish Buddhist garment. The pun 
is evidently a favourite one, for, as Eausb511 shows, it occurs also 
in the Mahabharata, xii. 568 : 

££ Anishkashaye kash&yam ihartham iti viddhi tarn, 
Dharmadhvnyanam mund&nhm vrittyartbam iti me matiiL ,? 
Know that this orange-coloured garment on a man who is not 
free from impurity, serves only for the purpose of cupidity ; my 
opinion is, that it is meant to supply the means of living to those 
men with shaven heads, who carry their virtue like a flag. 

(I read * vrittyartham,’ according to the Bombay edition, in- 
stead of 4 krit&rfcham, 5 the reading of the Calcutta edition.) 

With regard to 4 sila/ virtue, see Burnouf, £ Lotus,’ p. 547. 

On the exact colour of the dress, see Bishop Bigandet, 4 The 
Life or Legend of Ghudama, the Budha of the Burmese, 5 Ban- 
goon, 1866; p. 504. 
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11 . 

They who imagine truth in untruth, and see un- 
truth in truth, never arrive at truth, hut follow vain 
desires. -.'bAh- , 

v : . : 12. 

They who know truth in truth, and untruth in un- 
truth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires. 

13 . 

As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, pas- ‘ 
sion will break through an unreflecting mind. 

14 . 

As rain does not break through a well-thatched 
house, passion will not break through a well-reflect- 
ing mind. 

' , . | . . . 15 . 

The evil-doer mourns in this world, and he mourns 
in the next ; he mourns in both. He mourns, he 
suffers when he sees the evil of his own work. 


(11-12.) ‘ Sira,’ which I have translated by truth, has many mean- 
ings in Sanskrit. It means the sap of a thing, then essence or rea- 
lity ; in a metaphysical sense, the highest reality ; in a moral sense, 
truth. It is impossible in a translation to do more than indicate 
the meaning of such words, and in order to understand them fully, 
we must know not only their definition, but their history. 

(15.) ‘ Kilift&a ’ is ‘ klishfa,’ a participle of ‘ klis.’ It means lite- 
rally, what is spoilt. The. abstract noun ‘ klesa,’ evil or sin, is con- 
stantly employed in Buddhist works ; see Burnouf, ‘ Lotus,’ p. 
443. Possibly the words were intended to be separated, ‘ kamma 
kilhWAam,’ and not to be joined like * kamma- visuddhim ’ in the next 
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16 . 

The virtuous man delights in this -world, and he 
delights in the next ; he delights in both. He delights, 
he rejoices, when he sees the purity of his own work. 

51 17 . 

The evildoer suffers in this world, and he suffers in 
the next; he suffers in both. He suffers when he 
thinks of the evil he has done ; he suffers more when 
going on the evil path. 

18 . 

The virtuous man is happy in this world, and he is 
happy in the next ; he is happy in both. He is happy 
when he thinks of the good he has done ; he is still 
more happy when going on the good path. 

19 . 

The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a large 
portion (of the law), but is not a doer of it, has no 
share in the priesthood, but is like a cowherd count- 
ing the cows of others. 


(16.) Like £ klishtfa ’ in the preceding verse, £ visuddhi 5 in the 
present has a technical meaning. One of Buddhaghosha’s most 
famous works is called £ Visuddhi magga.’ (See Burnouf, £ Lotus,’ 
p. 844.) 

(17-18.) £ The evil path and the good path ’ are technical expres- 
sions for the descending and ascending scale of worlds through 
which all beings have to travel upward or downward, according to 
their deeds, (See Bigandet, £ Life of Ghudama,’ p. 5, note 4, and 
p. 449 ; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 599 ; £ Lotus,’ p. 865, L 7 ; 1. 11.) 

(19.) In taking c sahitam ’ in the sense of ‘sawbitam ’ or ‘sawshitV 
I follow the commentator who says, ££ Tephakassa Buddha va&anass 5 
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20 . 

The follower of the law, even, if he can recite only 
a small portion (of the law), hut, having forsaken 
passion and hatred and foolishness, possesses true 
knowledge and serenity of mind, he, caring for nothing 
in this world, or that to come, has indeed a share in 
the priesthood. 


efcam but I cannot find another passage where the Tri- 

pi/aka, or any portion of it, is called Sahita. ‘Sawhita’ in vv. 
100-102, has a different meaning. The fact that some followers 
of Buddha were allowed to learn short portions only of the sacred 
writings by heart, and to repeat them, while others had to learn a 
larger collection, is shown by the story of ‘Aakkhupala/ p. 3, of 
4 MahaMla/ p. 26, etc. 

* Samama/ which I have rendered by * priesthood/ expresses all 
that belongs to, or constitutes a real samara or sramawa, this being 
the Buddhist name corresponding to the br&hmawa, or priest, of 
the orthodox Hindus. Buddha himself is frequently called the 
Grood Samara. Fausbdll takes the abstract word ‘samafsiwa* as 
corresponding to the Sanskrit ‘ samariya/ community, but Weber 
has well shown that it ought to be taken as representing * $r®~ 
many a. 3 He might have quoted the c Saina? 2 /*a phala sutta ’ of 
which Burnouf has given such interesting details in his ‘Lotus/ 
p. 449 seg. Fausboll also, in his notes on v. 332, rightly explains 
‘ s&marcrcata 1 by £ sramawyatl’ 

AnupMiyano, which I have translated by e caring for nothing/ 
has a technical meaning. It is the negative of the fourth Hidana, 
the so-called Upadana, which Koppen has well explained by 
Anhanglichkeit/ taking to the world, loving the world. (Koppen, 

* Die Eeligion des Buddha/ p. 610.) 
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21 . 

Reflection is the path of immortality, thoughtless- 
ness the path of death. Those who reflect do not die, 
those who are thoughtless are as if dead already. 

Haying understood this clearly, those who are 


(21.) c Apramada, 5 which Fausboll translates by vigilantly Gro- 
gerly by religion, expresses literally the absence of that giddiness 
or thoughtlessness which characterizes the state of mind of worldly 
people. It is the first entering into oneself, and hence all virtues 
are said to have their root in * apram&da.’ (Ye ke&i kusala dhamma 
sabbe te appamadamulaka.) I have translated it by ‘reflection, 5 
sometimes by ‘earnestness. 5 Immortality, ‘amrita,* is explained 
by Buddhagosha as Nirvana. ‘Amrita 5 is used, no doubt, as a 
synonym of Nirvana, but this very fact shows how many concep- 
tions entered from the very first into the Nirvana* of the Buddhists. 

If it is said that those who reflect do not die, this may be under- 
stood of spiritual death. The commentator, however, takes it in 
a technical sense, that they are free from the two last stages of 
the so-called NTidanas, viz. the Garamarawa (decay and death) 
and the Gati (new birth). (See Kdppen, ‘Die Religion des 
Buddha, 5 p. 809.) 
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advanced in reflection, delight in reflection, and rejoice 
in the knowledge of the Ariyas (the Elect). 

' ' -' 23 . 

These wise people, meditative, steady, always pos- 
sessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, the highest 
happiness. 

24 . 

If a reflecting person has roused himself, if he. is 
not forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if he acts with 
consideration, if he restrains himself, and lives ac- 
cording to law, — then his glory, will increase. 

25. 

By rousing himself, by reflection, by restraint and 
control, the wise man may make for himself an island 
which no flood can overwhelm. 

26 . 

Fools follow after vanity, men of evil wisdom. The 
wise man possesses reflection as his best jewel. 

27 . 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of 
love and lust ! He who reflects and meditates, ob- 
tains ample joy. 

28 . 

When the learned man drives away vanity by re- 


(22). The Ariyas, the noble or elect, are those who have entered 
on the path that leads to Nirvana. (See Koppen, p. 396.) Their 
knowledge and general status is minutely described, (See Kop- 
pen, p. 436.) 
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flection, he, the wise, haying reached the repose of 
wisdom, looks down upon the fools, far from toil upon 
the toiling crowd, as a man who stands on a hill 
looks down on those who stand on the ground. 


Befleeting among the thoughtless, awake among 
the sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer 
leaving behind the hack. 


By earnestness did Maghavan (Indra) rise to the lord- 
ship of the gods. People praise earnestness ; thought- 
lessness is always blamed. 


A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, moves about 
like fire, burning all his fetters, small or large. 


A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in reflection, 
who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, will not go 
to destruction — he is near to Mrva?m. 


(31,) Instead of 4 sabaw,’ which Dr. Eausboll translates by 
vincens , Dr. Weber by 1 conquering/ I think we ought to read 
* afahan/ burning, which was evidently the reading adopted by 
Buddhaghosha. Mr, H. C. Childers, whom I requested to see 
whether the MS. at the India Office gives 4 saham’ or £ efahawz,’ 
writes that the reading £ daha m* is as clear as possible in that MS. 
The fetters are meant for the senses. (See Sutra 370.) 
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As a fletcher makes straight his arrow, a wise man 
makes straight his trembling and unsteady thought, 
which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn. 

If: l 34. g ' '■ 

As a fish taken from his watery home and thrown 
on the dry ground, our thought trembles all over in 
order to escape the dominion of Mara (the tempter). 

Iff Iff | ||i | f 35. , fill iffillfli 

It is good to tame the mind, which is difficult to 
hold in and flighty, rushing wherever it listeth; a 
tamed mind brings happiness. 

36. 

Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they are 
difficult to perceive, very artful, and they rush when- 
ever they list : thoughts well guarded bring happi- 
ness/'' 



(34.) Gn Mara, see verses 7 and 8. 
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37 . 

Those who bridle their mind which travels far, 
moves about alone, is without a body, and hides in 
the chamber (of the heart), will be free from the bonds 
of Mara (the tempter). 

38 . 

If a man’s thoughts are unsteady, if he does not 
know the true law, if his peace of mind is troubled, 
his knowledge will never be perfect. 

39 . 

If a man’s thoughts are not dissipated, if his mind 

(39.) Pausboll traces £ anavassuta/ dissipated, back to tbe Sanskrit 
root ‘ syai/ to become rigid ; but tbe participle of that root would be 
£ «ita/ not £ syuta.’ Professor Weber suggests that £ anavassuta * 
stands for the Sanskrit 4 anavasruta/ which he translates 4 unbe- 
fleekt/ unspotted. If £ avasruta 9 were tbe right word, it might be 
taken in the sense of £ not fallen off, not fallen away/ but it could 
not mean £ unspotted / cf. £ dhairya^ no “susruvafc/ our firmness 
ran away. I have little doubt, however, that £ avassuta 5 represents 
the Sk. £ avasruta/ and is derived from the root £ sru’ here used in 
its technical sense, peculiar to the Buddhist literature, and so well 
explained by Burnouf in his Appendix XIY. ( £ Lotus/ p. 820.) 
He shows that, according to Hema&andra and the Gina alaii- 
kara, asravakshaya, Pali &savasamkbaya, is counted as the sixth 
abhi^na, wherever six of these intellectual powers are mentioned, 
instead of five. The Chinese translate the term in their own 
Chinese fashion by stillationis Jinis, but Burnouf claims for it 
the definite sense of destruction of faults or vices. He quotes 
from the Lalita-vistara (Adhyaya xxii., ed. Bajendra Lai Mittra, 
p. 448) the words uttered by Buddha when he arrived at his com- 
plete Buddha-hood ; — 

££ sushka asrava na punaA sravanti 5? 

/ The vices are dried up, they will not flow again, 

and he shows that the Pali dictionary, the £ Abhidhanappadipika/ 
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is not perplexed, if lie has ceased to think of good or 
eyil, then there is no fear for him -while he is watch- 
ful. 


explains ‘ asava 5 simply by 4 kama,’ love, pleasure of tbe senses. In 
the Mahaparinibbana sutta, three classes of asava are distin- 
guished, the kamasava, the bhavasava, and the aviyyasava. See 
also Burnouf, 4 Lotus/ p. 665. 

Burnouf takes 4 asrava ’ at once in a moral sense, but though it 
has that sense in the language of the Buddhists, it may have had 
a more material sense in the beginning. That 4 $ru’ means, to run, 
and is in fact a merely dialectic variety of 4 sru,’ is admitted by Bur- 
nouf. The noun 4 asrava,’ therefore, would have meant originally, a 
running, and the question is, did it mean a running, i.e. a lapsus, or 
did it mean a running, i.e. an impetuous desire, or, lastly did it 
signify originally a bodily ailment, a running sore, and assume 
afterwards the meaning of a moral ailment ? The last view might 
be supported by the fact that 4 asrava’ in the sense of flux or sore 
occurs in the Atharva-veda, i. 2, 4, 44 tad asravasya bheshayam tadu 
rogam amnasat,” this is the medicine for the sore, this destroyed 
the illness. But if this was the original meaning of the Buddhist 
4 asava,’ it would be difficult to explain such a word as 4 anasava/ 
faultless, nor could the participle 4 avasuta 5 or 4 avassuta’ have 
taken the sense of sinful or faulty, or, at all events, engaged in 
worldly thoughts, attached to mundane interests. In order to get 
, that meaning, we must assign to 4 Hsrava ’ the original meaning of 
running towards or attending to external objects (like sanga, Maya,’ 
etc.) while 4 avasruta’ would mean, carried off towards external ob- 
jects, deprived of inward rest. This conception of the original pur- 
port of 4 a -t* <sru* or *ava-mi ’ is confirmed by a statement of Cole- 
brooke’s, who, when treating of the Fainas, writes (Miscellaneous 
Essays, i. 382) : 44 Asrava is that which directs the embodied spirit 
(asravayati purusham) towards external objects. It is the occupa- 
tion and employment (vritti or pravritti) of the senses or organs 
on sensible objects. Through the means of the senses it affects the 
embodied spirit with the sentiment of taction, colour, smell, and 
taste. Or it is the association or connection of body with right and 
wrong deeds. It comprises all the karmas, for they (asravayanti) 
pervade, influence, and attend the doer, following him or attaching 


CHAPTER III. 


40 . 


lxix 


Knowing that this body is (fragile) like a jar, and 
making this thought firm like a fortress, one should 
attack Mara (the tempter) with the weapon of know- 
ledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never cease (from the fight). 

41 . 

Before long, alas ! this body will lie on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use- 
less log. 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy 


to him. It is a misdirection (mithya-pravritti) of the organs, for 
it is vain, a cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. Sa^vara is 
that which stops (sawvrmoti) the course of the foregoing, or 
closes up the door or passage to it, and consists in self-command 
or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all means of 
self-control and subjection of the senses, calming and subduing 
them.” 

Eor a full account of the asravas, see also Lalita-vistara, ed. 
Calc. pp. 445 and 552, where Kshim-srava is given as a name of 
Buddha. 

(40.) 4 Anivesana 5 has no doubt a technical meaning, and may 
signify, one who has left his house, his family and friends, to be- 
come a monk. A monk shall not return to his home, hut travel 
about; he shall be anivesana, homeless, anagara, houseless. But 
I doubt whether this can be the meaning of e anivesana J here, as the 
sentence, let him be an anchorite, would come in too abruptly. 
I translate it therefore in a more general sense, let him not return 
or turn away from the battle, let him watch Mara, even after he 
is vanquished, let him keep up a constant fight against the ad- 
versary. 
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to an enemy, a wrongly-directed mind will do us 
greater mischief. 

43 . 

Not a mother, not a father will do so much, nor any 
other relative ; a well-directed mind will do us greater 
service. 


CHAPTER IY. 


FLOWERS. 

Who shall overcome this earth, and the world of 
Yama (the lord of the departed), and the world of the 
gods ? Who shall find out the plainly shown path of 
virtue, as a clever man finds out the (right) flower ? 

45 . 

The disciple will overcome the earth, and the world 
of Yama, and the world of the gods. The disciple 
will find out the plainly shown path of virtue, as a 
clever man finds out the (right) flower. 


(44, 45.) If I differ from the translation of Eausboll and Weber, 
it is because the commentary takes the two verbs, 4 viyessati 5 and 
4 pa£essati,’ to mean in the end the same thing, ie. ‘sa&Mi-karissati’ 
he will perceive. I have not ventured to take 4 viyessate’ for 4 viyanis- 
sati/ but it should be remembered that the overcoming of the earth 
and of the worlds below and above, as here alluded to, is meant 
to be achieved by means of knowledge. 4 Pa&essati/ he will gather 
(cf. vi-&i, ‘Indische Spruehe,’ 4500), means also, like to gather in 
English, he will perceive or understand, and the £ dhammapada,’ or 
path of virtue, is distinctly explained by Buddhagosbaas consisting 
of the thirty-seven states or stations which lead to Bodhi. (See 
Burnouf, 4 Lotus,’ p. 430 ; Hardy, Manual, p. 497.) 4 Dhamma- 
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46 . 

He wlxo knows that this body is like froth, and has 
learnt that it is as unsubstantial as a mirage, will 
break the flower-pointed arrow of Mara, and never see 
the King of Death. 

47 . 

Death carries off a man who is gathering flowers 
and whose mind is distracted, as a flood carries off a 
sleeping village. 


pada 3 might, no doubt, mean also 4 a law-verse/ but c sudesita * can 
hardly mean 4 well delivered, 3 while, as applied to a path, it means 
4 well pointed out 9 (v. 285). Buddha himself is called 4 Marga- 
darsaka 3 and 4 Marga-desika 3 (cf. Lai. Yist. p. 551). Hor could one 
well say that a man collects one single law-verse. Hence Fausboll 
naturally translates verms legis lene enarratos , and Weber gives 
4 Lehrspriiche 3 in the plural, but the original has 4 dhammapadam, 3 
in the sing. (47-48). There is a curious similarity between these 
verses and verses 6540-41, and 9939 of the $anti-parva; 

44 Pushpawiva viHnvantam anyatragatamanasam, 
Anavapteshu kameshu mntyur abhyeti manavam. 33 
Death approaches man like one who is gathering flowers, and whose 
mind is turned elsewhere, before bis desires have been fulfilled. 

44 Suptam vyagbram mahaugho va mntyur &daya gaM7*ati, 
SawHnvanakam evainaw kam&nam avitHptikam. 33 
As a stream (carries off) a sleeping tiger, death carries off this man 
who is gathering flowers, and who is not satiated in bis pleasures. 

This last verse, particularly, seems to me clearly a translation 
from Pali, and the ■kam* of 4 saw&invanakam 3 looks as if put in 
metri eausd. 

(46.) The flower-arrows of Mara, the tempter, are borrowed 
from Kama, the Hindu god of love. For a similar expression 
see Lalita-vistara, ed. Calc., p. 40, 1. 20, 44 mayamari&isadma, 
vidy utph en opam as &apalaL” It is on account of this parallel 
passage that I prefer to translate 4 manXi 3 by mirage, and not by 
sunbeam, as Fausboll, or by solar atom, as Weber proposes. 
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48 . 

Death subdues a man who is gathering flowers, and 
whose mind is distracted, before he is satiated in his 
pleasures. 

49 . 

As the bee collects nectar and departs without in- 
juring the flower, or its colour and scent, so let the 
sage dwell on earth. 

50 . 

Not the failures of others, not their sins of com- 
mission or omission, but his own misdeeds and negli- 
gences should the sage take notice of. 

51 . 

Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but with- 
out scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who 
does not act accordingly. 

.SSIISiSS? 52 - lisiilllll 

But, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and full 
of scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him who 
acts accordingly. 

53 . 

As many kinds of wreaths can be made from a heap 
of flowers, so many good things may be achieved by 
a mortal if once he is born. 

54. iifig . fiig: 

The scent of flowers does not travel against the 


(48.) * Antaka,’ death, is given as an explanation of ‘Mara’ in 
the Amarakosha and Abhidhanappadipika (ef. Fausboll, p. 210). 
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mud, nor (that of) sandal-wood, or of a bottle of Tagara 
oil ; but the odour of good people travels even against 
the wind ; a good man pervades every place. 

. 55 . 

Sandal-wood or Tagara, a lotus flower, or a Vas- 
sifci, the scent of their excellence is peerless when 
their fragrance is out. 

56 . 

But mean is the scent that comes from Tagara 
and sandal- wood ; — the odour of excellent people rises 
up to the gods as the highest. 

57 . 

Of the people who possess these excellencies, who 
live without thoughtlessness, and who are emanci- 
pated through true knowledge, Mara, the tempter, 
never finds the way. 

58 - 59 . 

As on a heap of rubbish cast upon the highway 
the lily will grow full of sweet perfume and de- 
lightful, thus the disciple of the truly enlightened 
Buddha shines forth by his knowledge among those 
who are like rubbish, among the people that walk in 
darkness. 


(54.) ‘ Tagara ’ a plant from which a scented powder is made. 
‘ Mallaka ’ or ‘ mallika,’ according to Benfey, is an oil vessel. 
Hence ‘ tagaramallika’ is probably meant for a bottle holding 
aromatic powder, or oil made of the Tagara. 


CHAPTER Y. 


THE FOOL. 

60 . 

Long is the night to him who is awake ; long is a 
mile to him who is tired ; long is life to the foolish 
who do not know the true law. 

$8 illliflllllll 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is his 
better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his solitary- 
journey ; there is no companionship with a fool. 

62 . 

u These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs 
to me,” with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He 
himself does not belong to himself ; how much less 
sons and wealth ? 

. 63 . 

The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at least 

(60.) Life, samsara, is the constant revolution of birth and 
death which goes on for ever until the knowledge of the true law 
or the true doetrine of Buddha enables a man to free himself 
from sawss&ra, and to enter into Nirvana, (See Parable xix., 
pi 134) ' ' ■ \ : 
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so far. But a fool who thinks himself wise, he is 
called a fool indeed. 

64 . 

If a fool be associated with a wise man all his life, 
he will perceive the truth as little as a spoon perceives 
the taste of soup. 

65 . 

If an intelligent man be associated for one minute 
only with a wise man, he will soon perceive the truth, 
as the tongue perceives the taste of soup. 

66 . 

Fools of little understanding have themselves for 
their greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds which 
must bear bitter fruits. 

67 . 

That deed is not well done of which a man must 
repent, and the reward of which he receives crying 
and with a tearful face. 

68 . 

No, that deed is well done of which a man. does 
not repent, and the reward of which he receives 
gladly and cheerfully. 

69 . 

As long as the evil deed done does not bear fruit, 
the fool thinks it is like honey ; but when it ripens, 
then the fool suffers grief. 

70 . 

Let a fool month after month eat his food (like an 
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ascetic) with the tip of a blade of Kim grass, yet is he 
not worth the sixteenth particle of those who have 
well weighed the law. 

71 . 

An evil deed does not turn suddenly, like milk ; 
smouldering it follows the fool, like fire covered by 
ashes. 

72 . 

And when the evil deed, after it has become known, 
brings sorrow to the fool, then it destroys his bright 
lot, nay it cleaves his head. 

' r 

Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for prece- 


(70.) The commentator clearly takes 4 samkhata * in the sense of 
4 sa^khyata, 5 not of * samskrita, 5 for he explains it by ( natadhamma 
tulitadhamma.’ The eating with the tip of Kusa-grass has refer- 
ence to the fastings performed by the Brahmans, but disapproved 
of, except as a moderate discipline, by tbe followers of Buddha. 
This verse seems to interrupt the continuity of the other verses 
which treat of the reward of evil deeds, or of the slow hut sure 
ripening of every sinful act. 

(71.) I am not at all certain of the simile, unless c mu/fc&ati,’ as 
applied to milk, can be used in the sense of changing or turning 
sour. In Manu iv. 172, where a similar sentence occurs, the 
commentators are equally doubtful : Nadharmas /raritoloke sadya/* 
phalati gaur iva,— for an evil act committed in the world does not 
hear fruit at once, like a cow ; or like the earth (in due season). 

(72.) I take * nattam ’ for ‘ynapitam,’ the causative of ‘ynataro/ 
for which in Sanskrit, too, we have the form without i, ‘ynaptam.’ 
This ‘ynaptam, 5 made known, revealed, stands in opposition to the 
4 /^anna,’ covered, hid, of the preceding verse. 4 Sukkawsa,’ which 
Bausboll explains by ‘suklansa, 5 has probably a more technical and 
special meaning. 
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denee amoug the Bhikshus, for lordship in the con- 
vents, for worship among other people ! 

74 . 

u May both the layman and he who has left the world 
think that this is done by me ; may they be subject 
to me in everything which is to be done or is not to 
be done,” thus is the mind of the fool, and his de- 
sire and pride increase. 

75 . 

u One is the road that leads to wealth, another the 
road that leads to Nirvfha;” if the Bhikshu, the 
disciple of Buddha, has learnt this, he will not yearn 
for honour, he will strive after separation from the 
world. 


(75.) 4 Yiveka, 5 which in Sanskrit means chiefly understanding, 
has with the Buddhists the more technical meaning of separation, 
whether separation from the world and retirement to the solitude 
of the forest (kaya viveka), or separation from idle thoughts 
(&itta viveka), or the highest separation and freedom (Nirvana). 



CHAPTER VI, 


THE WISE MAN. 


If you see an intelligent man who tells you where 
true treasures are to "be found, who shows what is to 
be avoided, and who administers reproofs, follow that 
wise man ; it will be better, not worse, for those who 
follow him. 


Let him admonish, let him command, let him hold 
back from what is improper ! — he will be beloved oi 
the good, by the bad he will be hated. 


Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not have low 
people: have virtuous people for friends, have for 
friends the best of men. 


He who drinks in the Law lives happily with a 


(78.) It is hardly possible to take 4 mitte kalya^e 9 in the techni- 
cal sense of 4 kalyana-initra/ 4 ein geistlicher Bath/ a spiritual 
guide. Bumouf (Introd. p. 284) shows that in the technical sense 
‘ kalyarca-mitra ’ was widely spread in the Buddhist world. 

(79.) The commentator clearly derives 4 piti ? from 4 pa/ to drink ; 
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serene mind : the sage rejoices always in the Law, as 
preached by the elect. 

80 . 

Well-makers lead the water (wherever they like) ; 
fletehers bend the arrow; carpenters bend a log of 
wood ; wise people fashion themselves. 

81 . 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, wise 
people falter not amidst blame and praise. 

82 . 

Wise people, after they have listened to the laws, 
become serene, like a deep, smooth, and still lake. 

83 . 

Good people walk on whatever befall, the good do 
not mnrmnr, longing for pleasure ; whether touched by 
happiness or sorrow wise people never appear elated 
or depressed. 

if it were derived from * pri,’ as Professor Weber seems to suppose, 
we should expect a double p. ‘ Ariya,’ elect, venerable, is explained 
by tbe commentator as referring to Buddha and other. teachers. 

(80.) See verse 33, and 145, the latter being a mere repetition 
of our verse. The ‘ nettikas,’ to judge from the commentary and 
from the general purport of the verse, are not simply water- 
carriers, but builders of canals and aqueducts, who force the 
water to go where it would not go by itself. 

(83.) The first line is very doubtful. I have adopted, in my ■ 
translation, a suggestion of Mr. Childers, who writes, “I think it 
will be necessary to take * sabbattha ’ in the sense of ‘ everywhere,’ 
or ‘under every condition;’ ‘ pan/hkhandadibkedesu, sabba- 
dhammesu,’ says Buddhaghosha. I do not think we need assume 
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If, whether for his own sake, or for the sake of others, 
a man wishes neither for a son, nor for wealth, nor for 
lordship, and if he does not wish for his own success 
by unfair means, then he is good, wise, and virtuous. 


Few are there among men who arrive at the other 
shore; the other people here run up and down the 
shore. 


But those who, when the Law has been well preached 
to them, follow the Law, will pass across the domi- 
nion of death, however difficult to overcome. 


that B. means the word 'viyahanti * to be a synonym of * vayanti, 7 I 
would rather take the whole sentence together as a gloss upon the 
word £ vayanti 7 vayantiti arahattananena apakai^anta Man- 
daragam viyahanti ; 7 * vayanti 7 means that, ridding themselves of 
lust by the wisdom which Arhat-ship confers, they cast it away.” 
I am inclined to think the line means ‘ the righteous walk on (un- 
moved) in all the conditions of life. 7 * Ninda, pasams&, sukhaw, 
dukkham, 7 are four of the eight lokadhammas, or earthly con- 
ditions ; the remaining lokadhammas are ‘ labha, alabha, yasa, 
ayasa. 7 ’ . ■ A f. 

In v. 245, * passata, 7 by a man who sees, means, by a man who 
sees clearly or truly. In the same manner c vray 7 and ‘ pravray 7 
may mean, not simply to walk, but to walk properly. 

(86.) 4 The other shore 7 is meant for Nirvana, e this shore 7 for 
common life. On reaching Nirvana, the dominion of death is 
overcome. The commentator supplies ‘taritva, 7 having crossed, 
in order to explain the accusative * maHmdheyyam. 7 Possibly 
£ param essanti 7 should here be taken as one word, in the sense of 
overcoming. , : 
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87 , 88 . 

A 'wise mail should leav e the dark state (of ordinary 
life), and follow the bright state (of the Bhikshu). After 
going from his home to a homeless state, he should 
in his retirement look for enjoyment where there 
seemed to be no enjoyment. Leaving all pleasures 
behind, and calling nothing his own, the wise man 
should free himself from all the troubles of the mind. 

89 . 

Those whose mind is well grounded in the elements 
of knowledge, who have given up all attachments, and 

(87, 88.) Leaving one’s home is the same as joining the 
clergy, or becoming a mendicant, without a home or family, an 
« anagara,’ or anchorite. A man in that state of 4 viveka, or re- 
tirement (see v. 75, note), sees, that where before there seemed 
to be no pleasure there real pleasure is to be found, or vice versd. 
A similar idea is expressed in verse 99. (See Burnouf, 4 Lotus/ 
p. 474, where he speaks of 4 Le plaisir de la satisfaction, ne de la 
distinction.’) 

The five troubles or evils of the mind are passion, anger, igno- 
rance, arrogance, pride. (See Burnouf, 4 Lotus/ p. 360, and p. 443.) 
As to 4 pariyodapeyya,’ see verse 183, and ‘Lotus/ pp. 523, 528; 
as to 4 akim&ano/ see Mahabh. xii. 6568 ; 1240. 

89. The elements of knowledge are the seven Sambodhyangas/ 
on which see Burnouf, ‘ Lotus/ p. 796. ‘Khinasava/ which I 
have translated by, they whose frailties have been conquered, 
may also be taken in a more metaphysical sense, as explained in 
the note to v. 39. The same applies to the other terms occurring 
in this verse, such as 4 adana, anupadaya/ etc. Dr. Bausboll seems 
inclined to take 4 asava’ in this passage, and in the other passages 
where it occurs, as the P&li representative of 4 a$raya/ But 
4 asraya/ in Buddhist phraseology, means rather the five organs of 
sense* with 4 manas/ the soul, and these are kept distinct from 
the 4 asavas/ the inclinations, the frailties, passions, or vices. The 
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rejoice without clinging to anything, those whose 
frailties have been conquered, and who are full of 
light, are free (even) in this world. 


commentary on the Abhidharma, when speaking of the Yoga- 
&aras, says, “En reunissant ensemble les receptacles (asraya), 
les choses regues (asrita) et les supports (alambana), qui sont 
chacun composes de six termes, on a dix-huit termes qu’on appelle 
4 Dhatus 5 on contenants. La collection des six receptacles, ce 
sont les organes de la vue, de Fouie, de Fodorat, du gout, du 
toucher, et le * manas 9 (ou Forgane du eceur), qui est le dernier. 
La collection des six cboses regues, c’est la connaissance produite 
par la ?ue et par les autres sens jusqu’au ‘manas’ inclusi Yemeni 
La collection des six supports, ce sont la forme et les autres attri- 
bute sensibles jusqu’au c Dharma 9 (la loi ou Fetre) inclusivement.” 
(Bee Burnouf, Introduction, p. 449.) 

‘ Parinibbuta 9 is again a technical term, the Sanskrit f pari- 
nivrita 9 meaning, freed from all worldly fetters, like * vimukta. 5 
(See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 590,) 
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THE VENERABLE. 

90 . 

There is no suffering for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all fetters. 

91 . 

They depart with their thoughts well-collected, they 
are not happy in their abode ; like swans who have left 
their lake, they leave their house and home. 

92 . 

They who have no riches, who live on authorized 
food, who have perceived the Void, the Unconditioned, 

(91.) ‘ Satimanto,’ Sansk. 1 smritimantaS,’ possessed of memory, 
but here used in the technical sense of ‘ sati,’ the first of the Bodhya- 
ngas. (See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 797.) Clough translates 
it by intense thought, and this is the original meaning of ‘smar,’ 
even in Sanskrit. (See ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
ii. p. 332.) 

Uyyunyanti which Buddhaghosha explains by ‘ they exert them- 
selves,’ seems to me to signify in this place ‘ they depart,’ i. e. 
they leave their family, and embrace an ascetic life. (See note 
to verse 

(92.) ‘Sunnato’ (or-ta), ‘animitto,’ and ‘ vimokho ’ are three dif- 
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the Absolute, their way is difficult to understand, 
like that of birds in the ether, 

93 . 

He whose passions are stilled, who is not absorbed 
in enjoyment, who has perceived the Void,' the Un- 
conditioned, the Absolute, his path is difficult to un- 
derstand, like that of the birds in the ether, 

94 . 

The gods even envy him whose senses have been 
subdued, like horses well broken in by the driver, who 
is free from pride, and free from frailty. 

95 . 

Such a one who does his duty is tolerant like the 
earth, like Indra ? s bolt; he is like a lake without 
mud; no new births are in store for him. 

ferent aspects of Nirvana. (See Burnout, Introd. 442, 462, on 
sunja.) Nimitta is cause in the most general sense, what causes 
existence to continue. The commentator explains it chiefly in a 
moral sense : * c ragadinimittabhavena animittaw, tehi &a vimuttan 
ti animitto vimokho,” i.e . ‘owing to the absence of passion and other 
causes, without causation ; because freed from these causes, there- 
fore it is called freedom without causation.’ 

The simile is intended to compare the ways of those who have 
obtained spiritual freedom to the flight of birds, it being difficult 
to understand bow the birds move on without putting their feet on 
anything. This, at least, is the explanation of the commentator. 
The same metaphor occurs Mahabh. xii. 6763. 4 Go£ara,’ which has 
also the meaning of food, forms a good opposition to 4 bhoyana.’ 

(95.) "Without the hints given by the commentator, we should 
probably take the three similes of this verse in their natural 
sense, as illustrating the imperturbable state of an Arabanta, or 
venerable persop. The earth is always represented as an emblem 
of patience ; the bolt of Indra, if taken in its technical sense, as 
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96 . 

His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, 
when he has obtained freedom by true knowledge, 
when he has thus become a quiet man. 

97 . 

The man who is free from credulity, but knows 
the Uncreated, who has cut all ties, removed a 
temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greates 
of men. 

98 . 

In a hamlet or in a forest, in the deep water or on 


the bolt of a gate, might likewise suggest the idea of firmness ; 
while the lake is a constant representative of serenity and 
purity. The commentator, however, suggests that what is meant 
is that the earth, though flowers are cast on it, does not feel 
pleasure, nor the bolt of Indra displeasure, although less sa- 
voury things are thrown upon it, and that in like manner a wise 
person is indifferent to honour or dishonour. 

(96.) That this very natural threefold division, thought, word, 
and deed, the 1 trividha dvara’ or the three doors of the Buddhists 
(Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 494), was not peculiar to the Buddhists or 
unknown to the Brahmans, has been proved against Dr. Weber by 
Professor Koppen in bis ‘ Religion des Buddha,’ i. p. 445. He 
particularly called attention to Mann lii. 4-8 ; and he might have 
added Mahabh. xii. 4059, 6512, 6549, 6554 ; xiii. 5677, etc. Dr. 
Weber has himself afterwards brought forward a passage from the 
Atharva-veda, vi. 96, 3 (‘ va£ fcakshusba manasa ya& ka va/ca upa- 
rima’), which, however, has a different meaning. A better one was 
quoted by him from the Taitt, At. x. 1, 12 (yan me manasa, va7ca, 
karmawa. vfl dushkrita?» kritam.) Similar expressions have been 
shown to exist in .the Zendavesta, and among the Manichseans 
(Lassen, ‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,’ iii. p. 414 ; see also Boeht- 
lingk’s Dictionary, s. v. kaya). There was no ground, therefore, for 
supposing that this formula had found its way in(p the Christian 
Liturgy from Persia, for, as Professor Cowell remarks, Greek 
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CHAPTER VII. 

the dry land, wlierever venerable persons (Arahanta) 
dwell, that place is delightful. 

. , . 99 . 

Forests are delightful; where the world finds no 
delight, there the passionless will find delight/ for 
they look not for pleasures. 


writers, sucli as Plato, employ very similar expressions, eg, Protag. 
p, 848, 30, ?rpos a.7rav epyov teal A oyov koX Siavorj/xa. In fact, the op- 
position between words and deeds occurs in almost every writer, 
from Homer downwards ; and the further distinction between 
thoughts and words is clearly implied in such expressions as, £ they 
say in their heart/ That the idea of sin committed by thought 
was not a new idea, even to the Jews, may be seen from Prov. xxiv. 
9, * the thought of foolishness is sin/ In the Apastamba-sutras, 
lately edited by Professor Biihler, we find the expression, ‘ atho 
yatkm&a manasavaAa &akshusha \4 sawkalpayan dhyayaty aMbhi- 
vipasyati v& tathaiva tad bhavatityupadisanti They say that what- 
ever a Brahman intending with his mind, voice, or eye, thinks, 
says, or looks, that will be. This is clearly a very different division, 
and it is the same which is intended in the passage from the 
Atharva-veda, quoted above. In the mischief done by the eye, 
we have the first indication of the evil eye. (Mahabb. xii. 3417. 
See Dhammapada, v. 231-234.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE THOUSANDS. 

100 . 

Even though a speech be a thousand (of words), but 
made up of senseless words, one word of sense is better, 
which if a man hears, he becomes quiet. 

101 . 

Even though a Gatha (poem) be a thousand (of 
words), but made up of senseless words, one word of a 
Gatha is better, which if a man hears, he becomes quiet. 

102 . 

Though a man recite a hundred Gathas made up of 
senseless words, one word of the law is better, which 
if a man hears, he becomes quiet. 

103 . 

If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thou- 
sand men, and if another conquer himself, he is the 
greatest of conquerors. 

(100.) VMa ’ is to be takenas a nom. sing, fern., instead of the 
Sk. ‘ vik. 
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104 , 105 . 

One’s own self conquered is better than all other 
people ; not even a god, a Gandharva, not Mara with 
Brahman could change into defeat the victory of a 
man who has vanquished himself, and always lives 
under restraint. 

106 . 

If a man for a hundred years sacrifice month after 
month with a thousand, and if he but for one moment 
pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded (in true 
knowledge), better is that homage than a sacrifice for a 
hundred years. 

(104.) 4 Gita m, according to the commentator, stands for #ito 
(lingavipallaso, i.e. viparyasa) ; 4 have ’ is an interjection. 

The Bevas (gods), Gandharvas (fairies), and other fanciful 
beings of the Brahmanic religion, such as the JSfigas, Sarpas, 
GaruJas, etc., were allowed to continue in the traditional language 
of the people who had embraced Buddhism. See the pertinent re- 
marks of Burnout, Introduction, p. 184 seq., 184, On Mara, the 
tempter, see v. Sastram Aiyar, 4 On the Gaina [Religion,’ 
p. xx, says Moreover as it is declared in the Gain a Yedas 
that all the gods worshipped by the various Hindu sects, viz. 
$iva, Brahma, Vishnu, Gawapati, Subramaniyar!, and others, 
were devoted adherents of the above-mentioned Tirthankaras, 
the Gainas therefore do not consider them as unworthy of their 
worship ; but as they are servants of Arugan, they consider them 
to be deities of their system, and accordingly perform certain 
p%4s in honour of them, and worship them also.” The case is 
more doubtful with orthodox Buddhists. “ Orthodox Buddhists,” 
as Mr. D’Alwis writes ( At tanagal u-vansa, p. 55) c< do not 
consider the worship of the Bevas as being sanctioned by him 
who disclaimed for himself and all the devas any power over 
man’s soul. Yet the Buddhists are everywhere idol-worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, acknowledges the existence of some of the 
Hindu deities, and from the various friendly offices which those 
Bevas are said to have rendered to Gotama, Buddhists evince a 
respect for their idols.” See also * Parables, ’ p. 162, 
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107 . 

If a man for a hundred years -worship Agni (fire) in 
the forest, and if he hut for one moment pay homage to 
a man whose soul is grounded (in true knowledge), bet- 
ter is that homage than sacrifice for a hundred years. 

108 . 

Whatever a man sacrifice in this world as an offer- 
ing or as an oblation for a whole year in order to gain 
merit, the whole of it is not worth a quarter ; rever- 
ence shown to the righteous is better. 

109 . 

He who always greets and constantly reveres the 
aged, four things will increase to Mm, viz. life, 
beauty, happiness, power. 

110 . 

But he who lives a hundred years, vicious and un- 
restrained, a life of one day is better if a man is vir- 
tuous and reflecting. 

(109.) Dr. Rausboll, in a most important note, called attention 
to the fact that the same verse, with slight variations, occurs in 
Mann. We there read, ii. 121 : — 

“ Abhivadanasilasya nityam vriddhopasevina^, 
jKatvari sampravardhante : ayur vidya yaso balam.” 

Here the four things are, life, knowledge, glory, power. 

In the Ipastamba-siitras, 1, 2, 5, 15, the reward promised for 
the same virtue is ‘ svargam ayns £a,’ heaven and long life. It 
seems, therefore, as if the original idea of this verse came from the 
Brahmans, and was afterwards adopted by the Buddhists. How 
largely it spread is shown by Dr. Fausboll from the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ xx. p. 259, where the same verse of the Dhamrna- 
pada is mentioned as being in use among the Buddhists of Siam. 
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And lie who lives a hundred years, ignorant and 
unrestrained, a life of one day is better, if a man is 
wise and reflecting. 

112 . 

And he who lives a hundred years, idle and weak, 
a life of one day is better, if a man has attained firm 
strength. 

113. 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing be- 
ginning and end, a life of one day is better if a man 
sees beginning and end. 

114. 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing, the 
immortal place, a life of one day is better if a man sees 
the immortal place. 

115. iflSIiii 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the 
highest law, a life of one day is better, if a man sees 
the highest law. 


(112.) On ■' kusito ’ and ‘ Mnaviriyo,’ see note to v. 7. 


CHAPTEE IX. 


EVIL. 

116 . 

If a m an would hasten towards the good, he should 
keep his thought away from evil ; if a man does what 
is good slothfully, his mind delights in evil. 

117 . 

If a man commits a sin, let him not do it again ; 
let him not delight in sin: pain is the outcome of 
evil. 

118 . 

If a man does what is good, let him do it again ; 
let him delight in it : happiness is the outcome of 
good. . 

119 . 

Even an evildoer sees happiness as long as his evil 
deed has not ripened; hut when his evil deed has 
ripened, then does the evildoer see evil. 

120 . 

Even a good man sees evil days, as long as his good 


If 
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xem 



deed has not ripened; but when bis good deed has 
ripened, then does the good man see happy days. 


Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in Ms 
heart, It will not come near unto me. Even by the 
falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the fool 
becomes full of evil, even if he gathers it little by 
little. 

122 . 

Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his 
heart, It will not benefit me. Even by the falling of 
water-drops a water-pot is filled; the wise man be- 
comes full of good, even if he gather it little by little. 


Let a man avoid evil deeds, as a merchant if he has 
few companions and carries much wealth avoids a 
dangerous road; ds a man who loves life avoids poi- 
son. 


He who has no wound on his hand, may touch poi- 
son with his hand ; poison does not affect one who has 
no wound; nor is there -evil for one who does not 
commit evil. 

125 . 

If a man offend a harmless, pure, and innocent per- 


(124.) This verse, taken in connection with what precedes, can 
only mean that no one suffers evil but he who has committed 
evil, or sin; an idea the very opposite of that pronounced in Luke 
xiii. 1-5. 
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son, the evil falls back upon that fool, like light dust 
thrown up against the wind. 

126 . 

Borne people are bom again ; evildoers go to hell ; 
righteous people go to heaven ; those who are free from 
all worldly desires enter Nirvawa. 

127 . 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot in the whole world where a man might 
be freed from an evil deed. 

128 . 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if 
we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is there 
known a spot in the whole world where death could 
not overcome (the mortal). 


(125.) Cf. ‘Indische Spriiche,’ 1582; Kathasaritsagara, 49, 
222 . 

(126.) For a description of hell and its long, yet not endless 
sufferings, sge * Parables,’ p. 132. The pleasures of heaven, too, 
are frequently described in these Parables and elsewhere. Bud- 
dha, himself, enjoyed these pleasures of heaven, before he was 
born for the last time. It is probably when good and evil deeds 
are equally balanced, that men are born again as human beings ; 
this, at least, is the opinion of the Gainas. (Cf. Chintamam, ed. 
H. Bower, Introd. p. xv.) 
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PUNISHMENT, 


■ . ■ 129 . 

All men tremble at punishment, all men fear death ; 
remember that you are like unto them, and do not kill 
nor cause slaughter. 

(129,) One feels tempted, no doubt, to take 4 upama* in the 
sense of the nearest (der Nachste), the neighbour, and to trans- 
late, having made oneself one’s neighbour, i.e. 4 loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself.’ But as 4 upamam, 5 with a short a, is the 
correct accusative of 4 upama,’ we must translate 4 having made 
oneself the likeness, the image of others,’ 4 having placed oneself 
in the place of others.’ This is an expression which occurs fre- 
quently in Sanskrit (cf. Hitopadesa, i. 11). 

44 ‘Prink yathatmano S bhxsh£a bhutanam api te tatha, 
Atmaupamyena bhuteshu day aw kurvanti sadhavaA” 

4 As life is dear to oneself, it is dear also to other living beings : 
by comparing oneself with others, good people bestow pity on all 
beings.’ .r':;.; 

Bee also Hit. i. 12; Bam. v. 23, 5, 4 atmanam upamam kntva 
sveshu d&reshu ramyatam,’ 4 Making oneself a likeness, i.e. 
putting oneself in the position of other people, it is right to love 
none but one’s own wife.’ Dr. Eausboll has called attention to 
• similar passages in the Mahabharata, xiii. 5569 m§. 
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130 . 

All men tremble at punishment, all men love life ; 
remember that thou art like unto them, and do not 
kill, nor cause slaughter. 

131 . 

He who for his own sake punishes or kills beings 
longing for happiness, will not find happiness after 
death. 

132 . 

He who for his own sake does not punish or kill 
beings longing for happiness, will find happiness after 
death. 

133 . 

Do not speak harshly to anybody ; those who are 
spoken to will answer thee in the same way. Angry 
speech is painful, blows for blows will touch thee. 

134 . 

If, like a trumpet trampled underfoot, thou utter 


(131.) Dr. Fausboll points out tbe striking similarity between 
this verse and two verses occurring in Manu and the Maha- 
bh&rata : * 

Manu, v. 45 : 

“ To S hi?resakani bhut&ni hinasty &tmasukheMAaya 
Sa giva-ms lea, mritas Aaiva na kva&it sukham edhate.” 
Mahabb. xiii. 5568 : 

“ Ahiwsakani bhut&ni dawtfena vinihanti jah 
AtmanaA sukham Uelehan sa pretya naiva sukhi bhavet.” 

If it were not for ‘ ahimsakani,’ in which Manu and the Maha- 
bharata agree, I should say that the verses in both were Sanskrit 
modifications of the P&li original. The verse in the Mahabharata 
presupposes the verse of the Dhammapada. 

(133.) See 1 Mah&bhstrata,’ xii. 405G. 
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not, then thou hast reached Mrva«a; anger is not 
known in thee. 

135. 

As a cowherd with his staff gathers his cows into the 
stable, so do Age and Death gather the life of man. 

136. 

A fool does not know when he commits his evil 
deeds : but the wicked man burns by his own deeds, 
as if burnt by fire. 

137. 

He who inflicts pain on innocent and harmless per- 
sons, will soon come to one of these ten states : 

138. 

He will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of the 
body, heavy affliction, or loss of mind, 

. '-IT 139. 

Or a misfortune of the king, or a fearful accusa- 
tion, or loss of relations, or destruction of treasures, 

- ~ • 

(136.) The metaphor of 4 burning’ for 4 suffering’ is very com- 
mon in Buddhist literature. Everything burns, i.e. ‘ everything 
suffers,’ was one of the first experiences of Buddha himself. Bee 
v. 146. 

(138.) £ Cruel suffering is explained by 4 sisaroga,’ headache, 
etc. * Loss’ is taken for loss of money. ‘Injury of the body’ 
is held to he the cutting off of the arm, and other limbs. 4 Heavy 
afflictions’ are, again, various kinds of diseases. 

(139.) ‘Misfortune of the king’ may mean, a misfortune 
that happened to the king, defeat by an enemy, and therefore 
conquest of the country. 4 Upasarga’ means accident, misfor- 
tune. Dr. Eausboll translates ‘ rayafco va upassaggam ’ by fi ful- 
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140 . 

Or lightning-fire ‘will burn liis houses; and when 
his body is destroyed, the fool will go to hell. 

141 . 

N ot nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not fast- 
ing, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, not 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires. 


gentis (luiue) defectionein Dr. Weber, by 1 Bestrafung vom 
Konig.’ 1 Abbliakkhanam,’ Sansk. ‘ abhy&khyanam’ is a heavy ae- 
cusation for high -treason, or similar offences. 

The ‘ destruction of pleasures or treasures’ is explained by 
gold being changed to coals (see ‘ Parables/ p. 98), pearls to cot- 
ton-seed, corn to potsherds, and by men and cattle becoming 
blind, lame, etc. 

(141.) Dr. Fausboll has pointed out that the same or a very 
similar verse occurs in a legend taken from the Divyavadana, 
and translated by Burnouf (Introduction, p. 813 seq.). Burnouf 
translates the verse : £< Ce n’est ni la coutume de marcher nu, ni 
les cheveux nattes, ni l’usage d’argile, ni le choix des diverses 
especes d- aliments* ni /habitude de coucher sur la terre nue, ni la 
poussiere, ni la malproprete, ni 1- attention a fuir l’abri d’un toit, 
qui sont capables de dissiper le trouble dans lequel nous jettent 
les d£sirs non-satisfaits ; mais qu’nn homme, maitre de ses sens, 
calme, recueilli, chaste, evitant de faire du mal a aucune creature, 
accomplisse la Loi, et il sera, quoique pare d’ornements, un 
Brahmane, un Qramana, un Eeligieux.” 

Walking naked, and the other things mentioned in our verse, 
i are outward signs of a saintly life, and these Buddha rejects be- 
I cause they do not calm the passions. Nakedness he seems to 
have rejected on other grounds too, if we may judge from the 
‘ Sumagadha-avadana “ A number of naked friars were assem- 
: bled in the house of the daughter of Anatha-pkJika. She called 
her daughter-in-law, Stunagadha, and said, ‘ Go and see those 
highly respectable persons.’ Sumagadha, expecting to see some 
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142 . 

. He wlio, tliongli dressed in fine apparel, exercises 
tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with all other beings, he in- 
deed is a Brahmawa, an ascetic (/S’rama^a), a friar 
(bbiksku). 

143 . 

Is there in this world any man so restrained by hu- 
mility that he does not mind reproof, as a well-trained 
horse the whip ? 

144 . 

Like a well-trained horse when touched by the 


of the saints, like Xariputra, Maudgalyayana, and others, ran out ) 
full of joy. But when she saw these friars with their hair like 
pigeon wings, covered by nothing but dirt, offensive, and looking 
like demons, she became sad. ‘ Why are you sad ?’ said her I 
mother-in-law. Sumagadh& replied, ‘ G, mother, if these are 1 
saints, what must sinners be like? 5 5 5 ^ 

Burnouf (Introd. p. 312) supposed that the Fainas only, and not 
the Buddhists, allowed nakedness. But the Gainas, too, do not 
allow it universally. They are divided into two parties, the /SVetam- 
baras and Digambaras. The $vetambaras, clad in white, are the 
followers of Parsvanatha, and wear clothes. The Digambaras, i. e. 
sky-clad, disrobed, are followers of Mahavira, and resident chiefly 
in Southern India. At present they, too, wear clothing, but not 
when eating. (See Sastram Aiyar, p. xxi.) 

The 4 g&tk’ or the hair platted and gathered up in a knot, was a 
sign of a $aiva ascetic. The sitting motionless is one of the 
postures assumed by ascetics. Clough explains 4 ukku/ika' as 
the act of sitting on the heels; Wilson gives for 4 utka/ukasana,’ 

4 sitting on the hams. 5 (See Eausboll, note on verse 140.) 

(142.) As to 4 da^ianidbana, 5 see Mah&bb. xii. 6559. 

(143, 144.) I am very doubtful as to tbe real meaning of these 
verses. I think their object is to show how reproof or punish- 
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whip, be ye active and lively, and by faith, by 
virtue, by energy, by meditation, by discernment of 
tbe law yon will overcome this great pain (of re- 
proof), perfect in knowledge and in behaviour, and 
never forgetful. 

145 . 

Well-makers lead tbe water (wherever they like), 
fletchers bend tbe arrow; carpenters break a log of 
wood ; wise people fashion themselves. 


ment should be borne. I therefore take ‘bhadra assa’ m the 
sense of a well-broken or well-trained, not in the sense of a 
spirited horse. 1 Hri,’ no doubt, means generally ‘ shame,’ but it 
also means « humility,’ or « modesty.’ However, I give my trans- 
lation as conjectural only, for there are several passages in the 
commentary which I do not understand. 

(145.) The same as verse 80. 


CHAPTEK XI. 


OLD AGE. 

146 . 

How is there laughter, how is there joy, as this 
world is always burning ? Why do you not seek a 
light, ye who are surrounded by darkness ? 

147 . 

Look at this dressed-up lump, covered with wounds, 
joined together, sickly, full of many thoughts, which 
has no strength, no hold ! 

148 . 

This body is wasted, full of sickness, and frail; 
this heap of corruption breaks to pieces, the life in it 
is death. 

W0S% 149 - 

Those white bones, like gourds thrown away in the 
autumn, what pleasure is there in looking at them ? 


(146.) Dr. Pausboll translates ‘ semper exardeseit reeordatio 
Dr. Weber, ‘ da’s doch bestandig Kummer giebt.’ The commen- 
tator explains, ‘ as this abode is always lighted by passion and the 
other fires.’ (Cf. Hardy, ‘ Manual,’ p. 495.) 
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150 . 

After a frame lias been made of the bones, it is 
covered with flesh and blood, and there dwell in it 
old age and death, pride and deceit. 

151 . 

The brilliant chariots of kings are destroyed, the 
body also approaches destruction, but the virtues of 
good people never approach destruction, thus do the 
good say to the good. 

152 . 

A man who has learnt little, grows old like an ox ; 
his flesh grows, but his knowledge does not grow. 

153 , 154 . 

Without ceasing shall I run through a course of many 
births, looking for the maker of this tabernacle, — and 
painful is birth again and again. But now, maker of 
the tabernacle, thou hast been seen; thou shalt not make 
up this tabernacle again. All thy rafters are broken, 
thy ridge-pole is sundered ; the mind, being sundered, 
has attained to the extinction of- all desires. 

(150.) The expression £ mawsalohitalepanam ’ is curiously like 
the expression used in Manu, vi. 76, 4 mawsasomtalepanam, 5 and 
in several passages of the Mah&bharata, xii. 12462, 1205f3, as 
pointed out by Dr. Fausboll. 

(153, 154.) These two verses are famous among Buddhists, for 
they are the words which the founder of Buddhism is supposed 
to have uttered at the moment he attained to Buddhahood. (See 
Spence Hardy, 4 Manual, 5 p. 180.) According to the Lalita-vis- 
tara, the words uttered on that solemn occasion were those 
quoted in the note to verse 39. Though the purport of both is 
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Men who have not observed proper discipline, and 
have not gained wealth in their youth, they perish 
like old herons in a lake without fish. 

156 . 

Men who have not observed proper discipline, and 
have not gained wealth in their youth ; they lie like 
broken bows, sighing after the past. 

the same, the tradition preserved by the Southern Buddhists 
shows greater vigour than that of the North. 

fi The maker of the tabernacle’ is explained as a poetical expres- 
sion for the cause of new births, at least according to the views of 
Buddha’s followers, whatever his own views may have been. Bud- 
dha had conquered Mara, the representative of worldly temptations, 
the father of worldly desires, and as desires (tamhk) are, by means 
of 4 upadana ’ and 4 bhava,’ the cause of c ^ati, 5 or birth, the destruc- 
tion of desires and the defeat of Mara are really the same thing, 
though expressed differently in the philosophical and legendary 
language of the Buddhists. Taraha, thirst or desire, is mentioned 
as serving in the army of Mara. (‘ Lotus,’ p. 443.) There are some 
valuable remarks of Mr. D’Alwis on these verses in the 4 Atta- 
nugaluvansa,’ p. cxxviii. This learned scholar points out a cer- 
tain similarity in the metaphors used by Buddha, and some verses 
in Manu, vi. 76-77. (See also Mahabh. xii. 12463-4.) Mr. 
D’Alwis’ quotation, however, from 4 Pamni,’ iii. 2, 112, proves in 
no w r ay that £ sandhavissan,’ or any other future can, if standing 
by itself, be used in a past sense. Pamni speaks of e bhuta- 
anadyatana,’ and he restricts the use of the future in a past 
sense to cases where the future follows verbs expressive of recol- 
lection, etc. ■ ■ 

(155.) On ‘^ayanti,’ i.e. ‘ksbayanti,’ see Br.Bollensen’s learned 
remarks, 4 Zeitsehrift der Deutsehen Morgenl. Gesellsehaft,’ xviii. 
834, and Boehtlingk-Both, s. v. c ksha.’ 
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157 . 

If a man hold himself dear, let him watch himself 
carefully ; during one at least out of the three watches 
a wise man should he watchful. 

158 . 

Let each man first direct himself to what is proper, 
then let him teach others ; thus a wise man will not 
suffer. 

i 59 - Sill llllli 

Let each man make himself as he teaches others 
to he; he who is well subdued may subdue (others) ; 
one’s own self is difficult to subdue. 

160 . 

Self is the lord of self, who else could be the lord ? 
With self well-subdued, a man finds a lord such as 
few can find. 


(157.) The three watches of the night are meant for the three 
stages of life. 
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161 . 

Tlie evil done by oneself, self-begotten, self-bred, 
crushes the wicked, as a diamond breaks a precious 
stone. 

162 , 

He whose wickedness is very great brings himself 
down to that state where his enemy wishes him to be, 
as a creeper does with the tree which it surrounds. 

163 . 

Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, are easy 
to do ; what is beneficial and good, that is very diffi- 
cult to do. 

164 . 

The wicked man who scorns the rule of the vener- 
able (Arahat), of the elect (Ariya), of the virtuous, 
and follows false doctrine, he bears fruit to his own 
destruction, like the fruits of the Kafr/mka reed. 

165 . 

By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers ; 
by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is puri- 
fied. Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one 
can purify another. 

(1 64.) The reed either dies after it has borne fruit, or is cut 
down for the sake of its fruit. 

c DltiMJ literally view, is used even by itself, like the Greek 
4 hairesis’ in the sense of heresy (see Burnouf, £ Lotus, 5 p. 444). In 
other places a distinction is made between 4 miMhkiiithV (v. 167, 
316) and ‘sammadiMi’ (v. 319). If £ arahat am ariyanam ’ are 
used in their technical sense, we should translate 4 the reverend 
Arhats,’ — 4 Arbat 5 being the highest degree of the four orders of 
Ariyas, viz. Srotaapanna, Sakndagamin, Anagamin, and Arbat. 
See note to v. 178. ' ■>,' 
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166 . 

Let no one forget Ms own duty for the sake of 
another’s, however great ; let a man, after he has dis- 
cerned his own duty, he always attentive to his duty. 


(166.) ‘ Attha,’ lit. ‘ object,’ must be taken in a moral sense, as 
‘duty’ rather than as ‘advantage.’ The story which Buddba- 
ghosha tells of the ‘ Thera Attadattha ’ gives a clue to the origin 
of some of his parables, which seem to have been invented to suit 
the text of the Dhammapada rather than vice vend,. A similar 
case occurs in the commentary to verse 227. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WORLD. 

167 . 

Do not follow the evil law ! Do not live on in 
thoughtlessness ! Do not follow false doctrine ! Be 
not a friend of the world. 

168 . 

Rouse thyself ! do not be idle ! Follow the law of 
virtue! The virtuous lives happily in this world 
and in the nest. 

169 . 

Follow the law of virtue; do not follow that of 
sin. The virtuous lives happily in this world and in 
the next. 

170 . 

Look upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage : the king of death does not see him who thus 
looks down upon the world. 

IISBS ■' : . S' §: 171. 

Come, look at this glittering world, like unto a 
royal chariot ; the foolish are immersed in it, but the 
wise do not cling to it. 
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172 . 


He who formerly was reckless and afterwards be 
came sober, brightens up this world, like the moon 
when freed from clouds. 

178 . 

He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, 
brightens up this world, like the moon when freed 
from clouds. 

174 . 

This world is dark, few only can see here ; a few 
only go to heaven, like birds escaped from the net. 

175 . 

The swans go on the path of the sun, they go 
through the ether by means of their miraculous power , 
the wise are led out of this world, when they have con- 
quered Mara and his train. 

176 . 

If a man has transgressed one law, and speaks lies, 
and scoffs at another world, there is no evil he will 

not do. 

The uncharitable do not go to the world of the gods ; 
fools only do not praise liberality ; a wise man rejoices 
in liberality, and through it becomes blessed in the 
other world. 


n 75 ) < Hamsa ’ may be meant for the bird, whether flamingo, 
or swan, or ibis (see Hardy, ‘ Manual/ p. 17), but it may also, I 
believe, be taken in the sense of saint. As to lddhi, magical 
power i.e. ‘ riddhi/ see Burnouf, ‘ Lotus/ p. 310 ; Spence Hardy, 
? Manual/ pp. 498 and 504 ; ‘ Legends/ pp. 55, 177. See note to 

verse 254, 
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178 . 

Better than sovereignty over tbe earth, better than 
going to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds, 
is the reward of the first step in holiness. 


(178.) £ Sotapatti,’ the technical term for the first step in the 
path that leads to Nirvana. There are four such steps, or stages, 
and on entering each, a man receives a new title : — 

1. The 4 $rota apanna,’ lit. he who has got into the stream. 
A man may have seven more births before he reaches the other 
shore, i.e. £ 17irva?za.’ 

2. c Sakndagamin,’ lit. he who comes hack once, so called be- 
cause, after having entered this stage, a man is bom only once 
more among men or gods. 

3. * Anagainin,’ lit. he who does not come back, so called be- 
cause, after this stage, a man cannot be born again in a lower 
world, but can only enter a Brahman world before be reaches 
JSFirvarca. 

4. ‘Arhat/ the venerable, the perfect, who has reached the 
highest stage that can be reached, and from which Mrvarca is per- 
ceived (sukkhavipassana, f Lotus,’ p. 849). See Hardy, c Eastern 
Monackism,’ p. 280, Burnouf, Introduction, p. 209 ; Koppen, 
p. 398 ; D’Alwis, Attanugaluvansa, p. cxxiv. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AWAKENED (BUDDHA). 

179 . 

He whose conquest is not conquered again, whose 
conquest no one in this world escapes, by what path 
can you lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, into 
a wrong path? 

180 . 

He whom no desire with its snares and poisons can 
lead astray, by what path can you lead him, the Awa- 
kened, the Omniscient, into a wrong path ? 

(179-180.) These two verses, though their general meaning 
seemB clear, contain many difficulties which I do not at all pretend 
to solve. ‘ Buddha,’ the Awakened, is to he taken as an appella- 
tive rather than as the proper name of the ‘ Buddha.’ It means, 
anybody who has arrived at complete knowledge. ‘ Ananta- 
go/taram ’ I take in the sense of, possessed of unlimited know- 
ledge. ‘ Apadam,’ which Dr. Eausboll takes as an epithet of 
Buddha and translates by non investigabilis, I take as an accusa- 
tive governed by ‘ nessatha,’ and in the sense of wrong place 
(uppatha, v. 309, p. 396, 1. 2) or sin. 

The second line of verse 179 is most difficult. The commenta- 
tor seems to take it in the sense of “ in whose conquest nothing is 
wanting,” “ who has conquered all sins and all passions.’ In that 
case we should have to supply ‘ kileso ’ (masc.) or ‘ r&go,’ or take 
‘koM’ in the sense of any enemy. Cf. v. 106. 



Even the gods envy those who are awakened and 
not forgetful, who are given to meditation, who are 
wise, and who delight in the repose of retirement 
(from the world). 

182 . 

Hard is the conception of men, hard is the life of 
mortals, hard is the hearing of the True Law, hard is 
the birth of the Awakened (the attainment of Bud- 
dhahood). 

183 . 

Hot to commit any sin, to do good, and to purify 
one’s mind, that is the teaching of the Awakened. 

184 . 

The Awakened call patience the highest penance, 

(183.) This verse is again one of the most solemn verses among 
the Buddhists. According to Csoma de Kotos, it ought to follow 
the famous Ary& stanza, ‘Ye dhamma 5 ( £ Lotus/ p. 522), and serve 
as its complement. But though this may be the case in Tibet, it 
was not so originally. Burnouf has fully discussed the metre and 
meaning of our verse on pp. 527, 528 of his 4 Lotus. 5 He prefers 
£ sa/nttaparidamanam/ which Csoma translated by “ the mind must 
he brought under entire subjection 55 (sva/rittaparidamanam), and 
the late Hr. Mill by 44 proprii intellect us subjugatio.” But his own 
MS. of the 4 Mahapadhana sutta 5 gave likewise 4 saHttapariyodapa- 
nam/ and this is no doubt the correct reading. (See D’Alwis, 4 At- 
tanugaluvansa/ cxxix.) We found £ pariyodappeya 5 in verse 88, in 
the sense of freeing oneself from the troubles of thought. The only 
question is whether the root 4 da/ with the prepositions 4 pari 5 and 
4 ava/ should be taken in the sense of cleansing oneself from, or 
cutting oneself out from. I prefer the former conception, the 
same which in Buddhist literature has given rise to the name Ava- 
d&ua, a legend, originally a pure and virtuous act, an apwrma, after- 
wards a sacred story, and possibly a story the hearing of which 
purifies the mind. See Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v. 4 avad&na/ 
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long-suffering the highest Nirvana ; for he is not an 
anchorite (Pravrayita) who strikes others, he is not an 
ascetic (Hramawa) who insults others. 

185 . 

Hot to blame, not to strike, to live restrained under 
the law, to he moderate in eating, to sleep and eat 
alone, and to dwell on the highest thoughts, this is 
the teaching of the Awakened. 

186 . 

There is no satisfying lusts, even by a shower of 
gold pieces; he who knows that lusts have a short 
taste and cause pain, he is wise. 

187 . 

Even in heavenly pleasures he finds no satisfaction, 
the disciple who is fully awakened delights only m 
the destruction of all desires. 

(185 ) ‘ Patimokkhe/ under the law, i.e. according to the law, the 
law which leads to ‘ Moksha,’ or freedom. ‘ PrMimoksha ’ is the 
title of the oldest collection of the moral laws of the Buddhists 
(Burnouf, Introduction, p. 300 ; Bigandet, ‘The Life of G-audama,’ 
p 439) ? ari d as it was common both to the Southern and the 
Northern Buddhists, ‘patimokkhe’ in our passage may possibly 
be meant, as Professor Weber suggests, as the title of that very 
collection The commentator explains it by ‘yettAakasila’ and 
‘ patimokkhasila.’ I take ‘ sayanisam’ for ‘ sayanlkanam see 
Mahab. xii. 6684. In xii. 9978, however, we find also ‘ sayyksane. 

(187.) There is a curious similarity between this verse and verse 

6503 (9919) of the S&ntiparva : 

‘ YsJcM k&masukham loke, ya# &a divyam makat Bukhara, 
Trishwakshayasukhasyaite n&rhataA shorfasbra kaMm ; 

And whatever delight of love there is on earth, and whatever is the 
great delight in heaven, they are not worth the sixteenth part of the 
pleasure which springs from the destruction of all desires. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


exm 


188. 

Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to moun- 
tains and forests, to groves and sacred trees. 

189. 

But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best 
refuge ; a man is not delivered from all pains after 
having gone to that refuge. 

190. 

He wbo takes refuge with Buddha, the Law, and 
the Church ; he who, with clear understanding, sees 
the four holy truths : — 

191. 

Yiz. Pain, the origin of pain, the destruction of 
pain, and the eightfold holy way that leads to the 
quieting of pain; — • 

. V-V.v 192. \ "Y.,' 

That is the safe refuge, that is the best refuge; 
having gone to that refuge, a man is delivered from 
all pain. 


(188-192.) These verses occur in Sanskrit in the £ Pratih&rya- 
sutra/ translated by Burnout, Introduction, pp. 162-189 ; see p, 
186. Burnouf translates 4 rukkha&ety&ni ’ by ‘ arbres consacres y 
properly, sacred shrines under or near a tree. 

(190.) Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha are called the f Tri Parana * 
(cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 630). The four holy truths are the four 
statements that there is pain in this world, that the source of 
pain is desire, that desire can be annihilated, that there is a way 
(shown by Buddha) by which the annihilation of all desires can 
be achieved, and freedom be obtained. That way consists of 
eight parts. (See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 630.) The eightfold 
way forms the subject of chapter xviii. (See also * Chips from a 
German Workshop/ 2nd ed, vol. i. p. 251 seq.) 
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193 . 

A supernatural person is not easily found, lie is not 
bom everywhere. Wherever such a sage is born, 
that race prospers. 

194 . 

Happy is the arising of the Awakened, happy is 
the teaching of the True Law, happy is peace in the 
church, happy is the devotion of those who are at 
peace. 

195 , 196 . 

He who pays homage to those who deserve homage, 
whether the awakened (Buddha) or their disciples, those 
who have overcome the host (of evils), and crossed the 
flood of sorrow, he who pays homage to such as have 
found deliverance and know no fear, his merit can 
never be measured by anybody. 


cxy 


CHAPTER XY. 

HAPPINESS. 

197 . 

Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate 
ns ! let us dwell free from hatred among men who 
hate ! 

198 . 

Let us live happily then, free from ailments among 
the ailing ! let us dwell free from ailments among men 
who are ailing ! 

199 . 

Let us live happily then, free from greed among 
the greedy ! let us dwell free from greed among men 
who are greedy ! 

' - 200 . 

Let us live happily then, though we call nothing 


(198.) The ailment here meant is moral rather than physical. 
Cf. Mahabh. xii. 9924, ‘ sawjprasanto niramayaft;’ 9925, ‘yo sau- 
praa&ntiko rogas i&m triahn&m tyayataA sukbam.’ 

(200.) The words placed in the mouth of the king of Videha, 
while his residence Mitkila was in flames, are curiously like our 
verse; cf. Mah&bh. xii. 9917, 

‘ Susukbaw vata yivami yasya me n&sti kiwikana. 

Mithil&yftm pradipUyto na me dahyati kmiana ; ’ 

h 2 
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Our own ! We shall be like the bright gods, feeding 
on happiness ! 

201 . 

Yietory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. 
He who has given up both victory and defeat, he, 
the contented, is happy. 

202 . 

There is no fire like passion ; there is no unlucky 
die like hatred ; there is no pain like this body , there 
is no happiness like rest. 

203 . 

Hunger is the worst of diseases, the body the 

I live happily, indeed, for I have nothing; while Mithila is in 
flames, nothing of mine is burning. 

The 4 abhassara/ *. e. ’ ibhasvara,’ the bright gods, are frequently 
mentioned. (Cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 611.) 

(202.) I take 1 kali ’ in the sense of an unlucky die which makes 
a player lose his game. A real simile seems ^ranted here, as in 
y. 252, where, for the same reason, I translate 4 graha 5 by 4 shark/ 
not bv 4 capti vitas/ as Dr. Bausboll proposes. The same scholar 
translates 4 kali ’ in our verse by 4 peccatum/ If there is any ob- 
jection to translating 4 kali 5 in Pali by unlucky die, I should still 
prefer to take it in the sense of the age of depravity, or the demon 
. of depravity. 

£ Body ’ for ‘khandha’ is a free translation, but it is difficult 
to find any other rendering. According to the Buddhists each 
sentient being consists of five 4 khandha (skandha), or branches, 
the organized body (rupa khandha) with its four internal capa- 
cities of sensation (vedanC), perception (samyna), conception 
(samsMra), knowledge (viynana). Bee Burnouf, Introd. pp. 589, 
634; ‘Lotus/ p. 335. 

(203.) It is difficult to give an exact rendering of 4 sawsMra/ 
which I have translated sometimes by 4 body ’ or 4 created things/ 
sometimes by 4 natural desires/ ‘Bawsk&ra’ is the fourth of 
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greatest of pains ; if one knows this truly, that is 
Nirvana, the highest happiness. 

204 . 

Health is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the 
best riches; trust is the best of relatives, Nirvana, 
the highest happiness. 

205 . 

He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and 
tranquillity, is free from fear and free from sin, while 
he tastes the sweetness of drinking in the Law. 


the five ‘ khandhas,’ hut the commentator takes it here, as well 
as in v. 255, for the five 4 khandhas * together, in which case we 
can only translate it by body, or created things. There is, how- 
ever, another ‘sawsk&ra,’ that which follows immediately upon 
c avidyV ignorance, as the second of the c nidanas, 5 or causes of 
existence, and this too might be called the greatest pain, consider- 
ing that it is the cause of birth, which is the cause of all pain. Bur- 
nouf, ‘Lotus,’ pp. 109, 827, says, “Phomme des Buddhistes qui, 
doue int^rieurement de l’idee de la forme, voit an dehors des 
formes, et, apres les avoir vaineues, se dit: je connais, je vois, 
ressemble singulierement au 6 sujet victorieux de ehaque objec- 
tivite qui demeure le sujet triomphant de toutes choses.*” 

‘ Sawsk&ra 9 seems sometimes to have a different and less 
technical meaning, and b£ used in the sense of conceptions, 
plans, desires, as, for instance, in v. 888, where * samkhfir^naw 
khavam 5 is used much like ‘ tamhakhava. 9 Desires, however, are 
the result of fi samkh&ra, 9 and if the samkharas are destroyed, 
desires cease; see v. 154, ‘ visa^kharagatawi &ittam tmihin&m 
khayam aggMgV Again, in his comment on v, 75, Buddhaghosha 
says, ‘upadhiviveko sa^kh&rasamgamkaw vinodeti; 9 and again, 
* upadhiviveko fca nirupadhln&w puggal&naw visawkharagat&n&m.’ 

Tor a similar sentiment, see Stanislas Julies, e Les Avadanas,* 
yoL i. p. 40, “Le corps est la plus grande source de soufiranee,” 
etc. I should say that * khandha 9 in v. 202, and 4 sa»zkMr& 9 in 
v. 208, are nearly, if not quite, synonymous. I should prefer to 
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206 . 

The sight of the elect (Arya) is good, to live with 
them is always happiness ; if a man does not see fools, 
he will he truly happy. 

207 . 

He who walks in the company of fools suffers a long 
way j company with fools, as with an enemy, is always 
painful ; company with the wise is pleasure, like meet- 
ing with kinsfolk. 

208 . 

Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, the intel- 
ligent, the learned, the much enduring, the dutiful, 
the elect ; one ought to follow a good and wise man, 
as the moon follows the path of the stars. 

read 1 yiga£&M.-parama ’ as a compound. ‘ Gig&lcTcJik' or as it is 
written in one MS., ‘ digaMM,’ (8k. ‘^ighatsa’) means not only 
hunger, but appetite, desire. 

(208.) I should like to read ‘ sukho Je a dhirasamv&so.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PLEASURE. 

209 . 

He who gives himself to vanity, and does not give 
himself to meditation, forgetting the real aim (of life) 
and grasping at pleasure, will in time envy him who 
has exerted himself in meditation. 

•, 210. ■■■ : \ ; 

Let no man ever look for what is pleasant, or what 
is unpleasant. Hot to see what is pleasant is pain, 
and it is pain to see what is unpleasant. 

211 . 

Let, therefore, no man love anything ; loss of the 
beloved is evil. Those who love nothing, and hate 
nothing, have no fetters. 

212 . 

From pleasure comes grief, from pleasure comes 
fear ; he who is free from pleasure knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

213. 

From affection comes grief, from affection conies 
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fear ; lie who is free from, affection knows neither 
grief nor fear. 

214 . 

From lust comes grief, from lust comes fear; he 
who is free from lust knows neither grief nor fear. 

215 . 

From love comes grief, from love comes fear ; he 
who is free from love knows neither grief nor fear. 

216 . 

From greed comes grief, from greed comes fear ; he 
who is free from greed knows neither grief nor fear. 

217 . 

He who possesses virtue and intelligence, who is 
just, speaks the truth, and does what is his own busi- 
ness, him the world will hold dear. 

218 . 

He in whom a desire for the Ineffable (Hirvawa) 
has sprung up, who is satisfied in his mind, and 
whose thoughts are not bewildered by love, he is 
called Urdhvarasrotas (carried upwards by the stream). 

(218.) e Urdhvawsrotas, 5 or £ uddhawsoto,’ is the technical name 
for one who has reached the world of the 4 Avnhas’ (Aviha), and 
is proceeding to that of the 4 Akamsh^aa* (Akani MM). This is 
the last stage before he reaches the formless world, the 4 Ariipa* 
dhatu. (See Parables, p. 128 ; Burnouf, Introd. 599.) Originally 
< iirdhvawsrotas ’ may have been used in a less technical sense, 
meaning one who swims against the stream, and is not carried 
away by the vulgar passions of the world. 
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Kinsfolk, friends, and lovers salute a man who has 
been long away, and returns safe from afar. 

220 . 

In like manner his good works receive him who 
has done good, and has gone from this world to the 
other ; — as kinsmen receive a friend on his return. 


CHAPTER XYIT. 


ANGER. 

221 . 

Let a man leave anger, let him forsake pride, let 
him overcome all bondage ! Ho sufferings befall the 
man who is not attached to either body or soul, and 
who calls nothing his own. 

222 . 

He who holds back rising anger like a rolling 
chariot, him I call a real driver ; other people are but 
holding the reins. 

228 . 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him over- 
come evil by good ; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth ! 

224 . 

Speak the truth, do not yield to anger; give, if 


(221.) ‘ Body and soul’ is the translation of ‘ n&ma-rupa,’ lit. 
‘ name and form,’ the ninth of the Buddhist Nid&nas. (Of. Burnouf, 
Introd. p. 501 ; see also Gogerly, Lecture on Buddhism, and Bi- 
gandet, 1 The Life of Gaudama,’ p. 464.) 

(228.) Mahabh. xii. 3550, ‘ asMhu«« sadhuntt yaye+ ’ 
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thou art asked, from the little thou hast ; by those 
steps thou wilt go near the gods. 

225 . 

The sages who injure nobody, and who always con- 
trol their body, they will go to the unchangeable place 
(Eirvaraa), where if they have gone, they will suffer 
no more. 

226 . 

Those who are always watchful, who study day and 
night, and who strive after Nirvana, their passions 
will come to an end. 

227 . 

This is an old saying, 0 Atula, this is not only of 
to-day : “ They blame him who sits silent, they blame 
him who speaks much, they also blame him who 
says little; there is no one on earth who is not 
blamed. 

228 . 

There never was, there never will be, nor is there 


(227.) It appears from the commentary that c porircam * and 
4 ayyatanam’ are neuters, referring to what happened formerly and 
what happens to-day, and that they are not to be taken as adjec- 
tives referring to ‘Mnam,’ etc. The commentator must haye 
read c atula 5 instead of ( atulam,’ and he explains it as the name of 
a pupil whom Oautama addressed by that name. This may be so 
(see note to verse 166) ; but ‘ atula’ may also be taken in the sense 
of incomparable (Mah&bh. xiii. 1937), and in that case we ought 
to supply, with Professor Weber, some such word as ‘saw 5 or 
‘ saying. 5 
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now, a man wlxo is always blamed, or a man who 
is always praised. 

229 , 230 . 

But he whom those who discriminate praise, con- 
tinually day after day, as without blemish, wise, rich m 
knowledge and virtue, who would dare to blame him, 
like a coin made of gold from the <?amM river ? Even 
the gods praise him, he is praised even by Brahman. 

231 . 

Beware of bodily anger, and control thy body! 
Leave the sins of the body, and with thy body prac- 
tise virtue ! 

232 . 

Beware of the anger of the tongue, and control thy 
tongue ! Leave the sins of the tongue, and practise 
virtue with thy tongue ! 

233 . 

Beware of the anger of the mind, and control thy 
mind ! Leave the sins of the mind, and practise virtue 
with thy mind ! 

234 . 

The wise who control their body, who control their 
tongue, the. wise who control their mind, are indeed 
well controlled. 


(230.) The Brahman worlds are higher than the Deva worlds 
as the Brahman is higher than a Deva; (see Hardy, ‘Manual,’ 
p. 25 ; Burnouf, Introduction, pp. 134, 184.) 


CHAPTER XYIII. 


IMPURITY. 

235 . 

Thou art now like a sear leaf, the messengers of 
Death (Yama) have come near to thee ; thou standest 
at the door of thy departure, and thou hast no pro- 
vision for thy journey. 

236 . 

Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise ! When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt enter into the heavenly world of the 
Elect (Ariya). 

237 . 

Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near 
to Death (Yama), there is no resting-place for thee 


(235.) 6 TJyjoga’ seems to mean ‘ departure (See Buddha- 
ghosha’s commentary on verse 152, p. 319, 1. 1; Pausboll, 4 Pive 
£r&takas/ p. 35. 

(236.) An 4 island/ for a drowning man to save himself. (See 
verse 25.) 4 Dipamkara 5 is the name of one of the former Bud- 

dhas, and it is also used as an appellative of the Buddha. 
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on the road, and thou hast no provision for thy jour- 
ney. 

288. 

Mak e thyself an island, work hard, he wise ! When 
thy impurities are blown away, and thou art free from 
guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth and decay. 

289. 

Let a wise man blow off the impurities of his soul, 
as a smith blows off the impurities of silver, one by 
one, little by little, and from time to time. 

240. 

Impurity arises from the iron, and, haying arisen 
from it, it destroys it; thus do a transgressor’s own 
works lead him to the evil path. 

Ittili? ' 241. 

The taint of prayers is non-repetition ; the taint of 
houses, non-repair; the taint of the body is sloth, the 
taint of a watchman thoughtlessness. 

242. 

Bad conduct is the taint of woman, greediness the 
taint of a benefactor; tainted are all evil ways, in 
this world and in the next. 

243. . | : i ■ : 

But there is a taint worse than all taints, ignorance 
is the greatest taint. 0 mendicants ! throw off that 
taint, and become taintless ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. CXXVii 

244 . 

Life is easy to live for a man who is without shame, 
a crow hero, a mischief-maker, an insulting, bold, and 
wretched fellow. 

245 . 

But life is hard to live for a modest man, who 
always looks for what is pure, who is disinterested, 
quiet, spotless, and intelligent. 

246 . 

He who destroys life, who speaks untruth, who 
takes in this world what is not given him, who takes 
another man’s wife ; 

247 . 

And the man who gives himself to drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors, he, even in this world, digs up his own 
root. 

248 . 

O man, know this, that the unrestrained are in a 
bad state ; take care that greediness and vice do not 
bring thee to grief for a long time ! 


(244.) ‘ Pakkhandin’ is identified by Dr. Pausboll with ‘ pra- 
skandin,’ one who jumps forward, insults, or, as Buddhaghosba 
explains it, one who meddles with other people’s business, an in- 
terloper. At all events, it is a term of reproach, and, as it would 
seem, of theological reproach. 

(246.) On the five principal commandments which are re- 
capitulated in verses 246 and 247, see Parables, p. 153. 

(248.) Cf. Mahabbarata, xii. 4055, * yeshaw vrittis ha sam- 
yatsL’ See also v. 307. 
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249 . 

The world gives according to their faith or according 
to their pleasure : if a man frets about the food and 
the drink given to others, he will find no rest either by 
day or by night. 

250 . 

He in whom that feeling is destroyed, and taken 
out with the very root, finds rest by day and by 
night. v/ ’ : ■ 

251 . 

There is no fire like passion, there is no shark like 
hatred, there is no snare like folly, there is no torrent 
like greed. 

252 . 

The fault of others is easily perceived, but that of 
oneself is difficult to perceive; the faults of others 
one lays open as much as possible, but one’s own 
fault one hides, as a cheat hides the bad die from the 
gambler. 


(249.) This verse has evidently regard to the feelings of the 
Bhikshus or mendicants who receive either much or little, and 
who are exhorted not to he envious if others receive more than 
they themselves. Several of the Parables illustrate this feeling. 

(251.) Dr. Bausboll translates 4 gaho’ by ‘ eaptivitas,’ Dr. Weber 
by ‘ fetter.’ I take it in the same sense as ‘ graka’ in Manu, vi. 78 ; 
and Buddhaghosha does the same, though he assigns to ‘ gratia’ a 
more general meaning, viz. anything that seizes, whether an evil 
spirit (yakkha), a serpent (ayagara), or a crocodile (kumbhila). 

(3-reed or thirst is represented as a river in 4 Lalita-vistara,’ 
ed. Calc. p. 482, 4 trish«4-nadi tivega prasoshitd me ynanasufy- 
erca,’ the wild river of thirst is dried up by the sun of my know- 
ledge. ■ 
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253 . 

If a man looks after the faults of others, and is 
always inclined to detract, Ms own weaknesses will 
grow, and lie is far from the destruction of weakness. 

254 . 

There is no path through the air, a man is not a 
Sramma hy outward acts. The world delights in va- 
nity, the Tathagatas (the Buddhas) are free from vanity. 


(258.) As to 4 &sava,’ ‘weakness,’ see note to v. 89. 

(254.) I Lave translated this verse very freely, and not in ac- 
cordance with Buddhagoska’s commentary. Dr. Fausboll pro- 
posed to translate : 4 No one who is outside the Buddhist com- 
munity can walk through the air, but only a $ramafta j ’ and the 
same view is taken by Professor Weber, though lie arrives at it 
by a different construction. Now it is perfectly true that the 
idea of magical powers (riddhi) which enable saints to walk 
through the air, etc., occurs in the Dhammapada, see v. 175, 
note. But the Dhammapada may contain earlier and later verses, 
and in that case our verse might be an early protest on the part 
of Buddha against the belief in such miraculous powers. We know 
how Buddha himself protested against Ids disciples being called 
upon to perform vulgar miracles. “ I command my disciples not 
to work miracles,’ he said, 4 but to hide their good deeds, and to 
show their sins.” (Burnouf, Intro d, p. 170.) It would be in har- 
mony with this sentiment if we translated our verse as I have 
done. As to 4 bahira,’ I should take it in the sense of 4 external,’ 
aa opposed to 4 adhy&tmika,’ or 4 internal and the meaning would 
be, a 4 SmmmsL is not a Smmm& by outward acts, but by his 
heart.’ "t v'ii; 'l 

4 Prapa«&a,’ which I have here translated by ‘vanity,’ seems to 
include the whole host of human weaknesses ; cf. v. 196, where 
it is explained by 4 tambMii^irndnapapah^a;’ in our verse by 
‘tamb&disu papan&esu.’ (Cf. Lai. Yist. p. 584, 4 aoalaya^ nish- 
prapan&am anutp&dam asambhavam® (dh arm a&akram ) .’) As to 
4 Tath&gata/ a name of Buddha, cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 75. 
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SamkMra’ for ‘ samskara;’ cf. note to v. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


256 , 257 . 

A man is not a jnst judge if he carries a matter by 
violence ; no, he who distinguishes both right and 
wrong, who is learned and leads others, not by vio- 
lence, but by la,w and equity, he who is a guardian of 
the law and intelligent, he is called Just. 


% 258. 

A man is not learned because he talks much ; he 
who is patient, free from hatred and fear, he is called 
learned. 

259 . 

A man is not a supporter of the law because he 
talks much ; even if a man has learnt little, but sees 
the law bodily, he is a supporter of the law, a man 
who never neglects the law. ' 


THE JUST. 
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260. 

A man is not an elder because bis bead is grey ; 
Ms age may be ripe, but be is called 1 Old-in- vain.’ 

261. 

He in whom there is truth, virtue, love, restraint, 
moderation, he who is free from impurity and is wise, 
he is called an ( Elder.’ 

262. 

An envious, greedy, dishonest man does not become 
respectable by means of much talking only, or by the 
beauty of his complexion. 

263. 

He in whom all this is destroyed, taken out with 
the very root, he, heed from hatred and wise, is called 
* Bespectable.’ 

Illgldy'e 1 264. 

Hot by tonsure does an undisciplined man who 
speaks falsehood, become a Hramawa ; can a man be a 
Sr&mma, who is still held captive by desire and 
greediness ? 

Kflfl )|f 265. ; . §gg llllll ' 

He who always quiets the evil, whether small or 
large, he is called a Hramawa (a quiet man), because 
he has quieted all evil. 


(265.) This is a curious etymology, because it shows that at 
the time when this verse was written, the original meaning of 
‘sramawa* had been forgotten. * ^rama^a ? meant originally, in 
the language of the Brahmans, a man who performed hard pen- 
ances, from c sram,’ to work hard, etc. When it became the name 


CHAPTER XIX. cvvviii 

266 . 

A man is not a mendicant (Bhikshu), simply be- 
cause he asks others for alms; he who adopts the 
whole law is a Bhikshu, not he who only begs. 

267 . 

He who is above good and evil, who is chaste, who 
with knowledge passes through the world, he indeed 
is called a Bhikshu. 

268 , 269 . 

A man is not a Muni because he observes silence 
(mona, i.e. mauna), if he is foolish and ignorant ; but 
the wise who, taking the balance, chooses the good 
and avoids evil, he is a * Muni,’ and is a 1 Muni ’ 
thereby ; he who in this world weighs both sides is 
called a i Muni.’ 

270 . 

A man is not an Elect (Ariya) because he injures 
living creatures ; because he has pity on all living 
creatures, therefore is a man called ‘ Ariya.’ 


of the Buddhist ascetics, the language had changed, and ‘ sramaua’ 
was pronounced ‘ samana.’ Now there is another Sanskrit root, 
‘sam,’ to quiet, which in Pali becomes likewise ‘ sam,’ and from 
this root ‘sam,’ to quiet, and not from ‘sram,’ to tire, did the 
popular etymology of the day and the writer of our verse derive 
the title of the Buddhist priests. The original form ‘ sramawa ’ 
became known to the Greeks as 2,apfiavai, that of ‘ samana ’ as 
Sa/watoi ; the former through Megasthenes, the latter through 
Bardesanes, 80-60 b.c. (See Lassen, ‘Indische Alterthums- 
kunde,’ ii. 700.) The Chinese ‘Shamen’ and the TuDgusian 
1 Shamen ’ come from the same source, though the latter is some- 
times doubted. . 

(266-270.) The etymologies here given of the ordinary titles of 
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271 , 272 . 

Not only by discipline and vows, not only by much 
learning, not by entering into a trance, not by sleep- 
ing alone, do I earn the happiness of release which no 
worldling can know. A Bhikshu receives confidence . 
when he has reached the complete destruction of all 

desires ! 


the followers of Buddha are entirely fanciful, and are curious only 
as showing how the people who spoke Pali had lost the etymologica 
consciousness of their language. A 1 Bhikshu ’ is a beggar, i.e. a 
Bud dhis t friar who has left his family and lives entirely on alms. 
‘Muni’ is a sage, hence ‘ Sakya-muni/ the name of Gautama. 
‘Muni’ comes from ‘man,’ to think, and from ‘muni’ comes 
‘ mauna,’ silence. ‘Ariya,’ again, is the general name of those 
who embrace a religious life. It meant originally ‘respectable 
noble.’ In v. 270 it seems as if the writer wished to guard 
against deriving ‘ ariya ’ from ‘ ari,’ enemy. See note to v. 22. 

(272.) The last line is obseure, because the commentary is im- 
perfect. 


CXXXY 


CHAPTEE XX, 


THE WAY. 


273 . 

The best of ways is the Eightfold; the best of 
truths the Pour Words ; the best of virtues passion- 
lessness ; the best of men he who has eyes to see. 

274 . 

This is the way ? there is no other that leads to the 
purifying of intelligence. Go ye on this way ! Every- 
thing else is the deceit of Mara (the tempter). 

275 . 

If you go on this way, you will make an end of pain ! 

(278.) The eight-fold or eight- membered way is the technical, 
term for the way by which Mrv&wa is attained. (See Burnouf, 

4 Lotus/ 519.) This very way constitutes the fourth of the Four 
Truths, or the four words of truth, viz. Du&kha, pain; Samu- 
day a, origin ; Nirodha, destruction ; M&rga, road. (‘ Lotus, 1 
p. 517.) Bee note to v. 178. For another explanation of the 
M&rga, or way, see Hardy, c Eastern Monachism, 5 p. 280. 

(275.) The 1 salyas/ arrows or thorns, are the f sokasalya/ the 
arrows of grief. Buddha himself is called 4 mahasalya-hartV the 
great remover of thorns. (Lalita-vistara, p. 550; MaMbb. xii. 
5616.) 
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The way was preached by me, when. I had understood 
the removal of the thorns (in the flesh). 

. 276 . 

You yourself must make an effort. The Tathagatas , 
(Buddhas) are only preachers. The thoughtful who 
enter the way are freed from the bondage of Mara. 

277 . 

‘All created things perish,’ he who knows and 
sees this becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to 
purity. 

278 . 

1 All creatures are grief and pain,’ he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pain ; this is the way 
to purity. 

279. ' % : :fii| 

‘ All forms are unreal,’ he who knows and sees this 
becomes passive in pain ; this is the way to purity. 

' v\ ; - 280. 7 y.'v.:'; 

He who does not rise when it is time to rise, who, 
though young and strong, is full of sloth, whose will 
and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man will 
never find the way to knowledge. 

: ; fh§ 1): 281. 

"Watching his speech, well restrained in mind, let 

(277.) See v. 255. 

(27S.) See v. 203. W : M 

(279.) ‘Dhamma’ is here explained, like ‘sa!rakh&ra,’ as the five 
‘ khandba,’ i. e. as what constitutes a living body. 



CHAPTER XX. 


exxxvii 


a man never commit any -wrong -with, his body ! Let 
a man bnt keep these three roads of action clear, and 
he will achieve the way which is taught by the wise. 

282 . 

Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through lack of 
zeal knowledge is lost; let a man who knows this 
double path of gain and loss thus place himself that 
knowledge may grow. 

283 . 

Cut down the whole forest of lust, not the tree ! 
From lust springs fear. When you have cut down 
every tree and every shrub, then, Bhikskus, you will 
be free ! 

284 . 

So long as the love of man towards women, even the 
smallest, is not destroyed, so long is his mind in bond- 
age, as the calf that drinks milk is to its mother. 

285 . 

Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with 
thy hand! Cherish the road of peace. NirvsUa 
has been shown by Sugata (Buddha). 

286 . 

Here I shall dwell in the rain, here in winter and 

(282*) c Bhuri 5 was rightly translated 4 intelligentia ’ by Dr. 
Dausboll. Dr. Weber renders it by 4 G*edeihen,’ but the com- 
mentator distinctly explains it as ‘vast knowledge,’ and fn the 
technical sense the word occurs after * vidy & 9 and before * midha, ’ 
in the 4 Lalita Vistara,* p. 541. 

(288.) A pun, * vana* meaning both 6 lust ’ and ‘forest/ 

(286.) ‘Autaraya/ according to the commentator, ‘^vifc&nta- 
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summer,’ thus meditates the fool, and does not think 
of his death. 

287 . 

Death comes and carries off' that man, surrounded 
by children and flocks, his mind distracted, as a flood 
carries off a sleeping Tillage. 

288 . 

Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations ; there 
is no help from kinsfolk for one whom Death has 
seized. 

289 . 

A wise and good man who knows the meaning of 
this, should quickly clear the way that leads to Nir- 
vana. 

raja/ i. e. in ter it us, death. In Sanskrit, i antarita ’ is used in 
the sense of f vanished 5 or ‘ perished.’ 

(287.) See notes to v. 47, and ef. Mah&bh. xii. 9944, 6540. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

290 . 

If by leaving a small pleasure one sees a great 
pleasure, let a wise man leave tbe small pleasure, and 
look to the great. 

291 . 

He who, by causing pain to others, wishes to ob- 
. tain pleasure himself, he, entangled in the bonds of 
hatred, will never be free from hatred. 

292 . 

What ought to be done is neglected, what ought 
not to be done is done ; the sins of unruly, thought- 
less people are always increasing. 

. IffflJ: 1 293. - ; : 

But they whose whole watchfulness is always di- 
rected to their body, who do not follow what ought 
not to be done, and who steadfastly do what ought 
to be done, the sins of such watchful and wise people 
will come to an end. 
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294 . 

A true Brahmawa, though he has hilled father and 
mother, and two valiant kings, though he has de- 
stroyed a kingdom with all its subjects, is free from 
guilt. 

295 . 

A true Brahmawa, though he has killed father and 
mother, and two holy kings, and even a fifth man, 
is free from guilt. 

296 . 

The disciples of Gotama (Buddha) are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on Buddha. 

297 . 

The diseiples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on the 
Law. 

The diseiples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on the 
Church. 

299 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their thoughts day and night are always set on their 
body. 


(294, 295.) These two verses are either meant to show that a 
truly holy man who by accident commits all these crimes is guilt- 
less, or they refer to some particular event in Buddha’s history* 
The commentator is so startled that he explains them allegori- 
cally. The meaning of *veyyaggha ; I do not understand. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


exli 


300 . 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights in compas- 
sion, 

/L' , . SOL 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and 
their mind day and night always delights in medita- 
tion. 

302 . 

The hard parting, the hard liying alone, the unin- 
habitable houses are painful ; painful is the company 
with men who are not our equals ; subject to pain are 
the travelling friars ; therefore let no man be a travel- 
ling friar, and he will not be subject to pain. 


(302,) Unless this verse formed part of a miscellaneous chapter, 
I should hardly have ventured to translate it as I have. If the 
verse means anything, it means that parting with one’s friends, 
living in the wilderness, or in wretched hovels, or travelling about 
from place to place, homeless and dependent on casual charity, is 
nothing but pain and grief, and, we should say, according to the 
author’s opinion, useless. In other verses, on the contrary, this 
very life, this parting with all one holds dear, living in solitude, 
and depending on alms, is represented as the only course that 
can lead a man to wisdom, peace, and Nirv&raa, Such contradic- 
tions, strange as they sound, are not uncommon in the literature 
of the Brahmans. Here, too, works are frequently represented as 
indispensable to salvation, and yet, in other places, and from a 
higher point of view, these very works are condemned as useless, 
nay, even as a hindrance in a man’s progress to real perfection. 
It is possible that the same view found advocates even in the 
early days of Buddhism, and that, though performing the ordinary 
duties, and enjoying the ordinary pleasures of life, a man might 
consider that he was a truer disciple of Buddha than the dreamy 
inhabitant of a Wih&ra, or the mendicant friar who every morning 
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m. 

Whatever place a faithful, virtuous, celebrated, and 
wealthy man chooses, there he is respected. 

304 . 

Good people shine from afar, like the snowy moun- 
tains ; bad people are not seen, like arrows shot by 
night. 

305 . 

He who, without ceasing, practises the duty of eat- 
ing alone and sleeping alone, he, subduing himself, 
alone will rejoice in the destruction of all desires, as 
if liying in a forest, 

called for alms at the layman’s door (cf. v. 141-142). The next 
verse confirms the view which I have taken. 

Should it not be ‘ asamanasawavaso/ i. e . living with people who 
are not one’s equals, which was the case in the Buddhist communi- 
ties, and must have been much against the grain of the Hindus, ac- 
customed, as they were, to live always among themselves, among 
their own relations, their own profession, their own caste P Living 
with his superiors is equally disagreeable to a Hindu as living 
with his inferiors. e Asam&ma/ unequal, might easily be mis- 
taken for ‘ sam&na/ proud. 

(805.) I have translated this verse so as to bring it into some- 
thing like harmony with the preceding verses. 4 Van&nte/ accord- 
ing to a pun pointed out before (v. 288), means both 'in the end 
of a forest/ and £ in the end of desires.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 

306. 

He who says what is not, goes to hell; he also 
who, having done a thing, says I have not done it. 
After death both are equal, they are men with evil 
deeds in the next world. 

307. 

Many men whose shoulders are covered with the 
orange gown are ill-conditioned and unrestrained; 
such evil-doers by their evil deeds go to hell. 

J 308. 

Better it would be to swallow a heated iron ball, 


(806.) I translate * niraya’ the exit, the down-ward course, the 
evil path, by ‘ hell, 5 because the meaning assigned to that ancient 
mythological name by Christian writers comes so near to the 
Buddhist idea of ‘ niraya,’ that it is difficult not to believe in some 
actual contact between these two streams of thought. (See also 
Mahabh. xii. 7176.) ‘ Abhutavidin’ is mentioned as a name of 
Buddha, ‘sarvasawsMrapratisuddhatv&t’ (Lai. Yist. p. 555.) 
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like flaring fire, than that a bad unrestrained fellow 
should live on the charity of the land. 

309 . 

Four things does a reckless man gain who covets 
his neighbour’s wife, — a bad reputation, an uncomfort- 
able bed, thirdly, punishment, and lastly, hell. 

310 . 

There is bad reputation, and the evil way (to hell) 
there is the short pleasure of the frightened in the 
arms of the frightened, and the king imposes heavy 
punishment ; therefore let no man think of his neigh- 
bour’s wife. 

311 . 

As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, cuts the arm, 
badly-practised asceticism leads to hell. 

312 . 

An act carelessly performed, a broken vow, and 
hesitating obedience to discipline, all this brings no 
great reward. 


(308.) Tbe charity of the land, i. e. the alms given, from a sense 
of religious duty, to every mendicant that asks for it. 

(309-10.) The four things mentioned in verse 309 seem to be 
repeated in verse 310. Therefore, ‘ apunnaMbha,’ bad fame, is 
the same in both : * gati papika’ must be ‘niraya;’ ‘ Aanda’ must 
be ’ nindi,’ and ‘ rati thokika’ explains the ‘ ani karn a seyya m . ’ 
Buddhagosha takes the same view of the meaning of ‘ anikama- 
seyya,’ i.e. ‘yatha iklchati eva m seyyam alabhitva, ani/cMitam 
parittakam eva k&la?» seyyam labhati,’ not obtaining the rest as 
he wishes it, he obtains it, as he does not wish it, i.e, for a short 
time only. 



CHAPTEB 


If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him 
attack it vigorously ! A careless pilgrim only scat- 
tersjhe dust of his passions more widely. 


Au evil deed is better left undone, for a man re 
pents of it afterwards ; a good deed is better done 
for having done it, one does not repent. 


Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with defences 
within and without, so let a man guard himself. Hot 
a moment should escape, for they who allow the right 
moment to pass, suffer pain when they are in hell. 


They who are ashamed of what they ought not to 
be ashamed of, and are not ashamed of what they 
ought to be ashamed of, such men, embracing false 
doctrines, enter the evil path. 


They who fear when they ought not to fear, and 
fear not when they ought to fear, such men, embracing 
false doctrines, enter the evil path. 


They who forbid when there is nothing to be for- 
bidden, and forbid not when there is something to be 


(318.) As to ' raya’ meaning ‘ dust’ and ‘passion, 
bles,’ pp. 65 and 66. 
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forbidden, such men, embracing false doctiincs, enter 
tbe evil path. 

319 . 

They who know wbat is forbidden as forbidden, 
and wbat is not forbidden as not forbidden, snob men, 
embracing tbe true doctrine, enter the good path. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

320 . 

Silently shall I endure abuse as the elephant in 
battle endures the arrow sent from the bow : for 
the world is ill-natured. 

l! | § 32i. |g§;§§ AiAliAll 

A tamed elephant they lead to battle, the king 
mounts a tamed elephant ; the tamed is the best among 
men, he who silently endures abuse. 

322 . 

Mules are good, if tamed, and noble Sindhu horses, 
and elephants with large tusks; but he who tames 
himself is better still. 

(S20.) The elephant is with the Buddhists the emblem of en- 
durance and self-restraint. Thus Buddha himself is called ‘ Riga/ 
the Elephant (Lai. Vist. p. 553), or ‘ Mah&naga,’ the great 
Elephant (Lai. Vist. p. 653), and in one passage (Lai. Vist. p. 
554) the reason of this name is given, by stating that Buddha was 
‘ suddnta,’ well-tamed, like an elephant. 

Cf. Manu, vi. 47, ‘ ativadhms titiksheta.’ 

A:V . , ; ■ V' v ■ A. k 2 A-V 
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323 . 

For with these animals does no man reach the un- 
trodden country (Mrva?/a), where a tamed man goes 
on a tamed animal, viz. on his own well-tamed self. 

i:| ; 324. 

The elephant called Dhamapalaka, his temples run- 
ning with sap, and difficult to hold, does not eat a 
morsel when bound ; the elephant longs for the ele- 
phant grove. 

325 . 

If a man becomes fat and a great eater, if he is 
sleepy and rolls himself about, that fool, like a hog 
fed on wash, is born again and again. 

326 . 

This mind of mine went formerly wandering about 

(323.) I read, as suggested by Dr. Fausboll, c yath 5 attand su- 
dantena danto dantena ga&Mati. 5 (Of. v. 160.) The India Office 
MS. reads 4 na hi etehi £Mnehi ga&Meya agatam disam, yath 5 at- 
t&na m sudantena danto dantena gaM/zati.’ As to 6 #Mnehi J in- 
stead of 4 y&nehi, 5 see v. 224. 

(326.) 4 Yoniso, 5 i. e. 4 yonisaA, 5 is rendered by Dr. Fausbdll 
4 sapientia, 5 but the reference which he gives to Hema&andra 
(ed. Boehtiingk and Rieu, p. 281) shows clearly that it meant 
4 origin, 5 or 4 cause. 5 4 Yoniso 5 occurs frequently as a mere adverb, 
meaning thoroughly, radically (Dhammap. p. 359), and '[yoniso 
inanasiMra’ (Dhammap, p. 110) means 4 taking to heart 5 or 4 mind- 
ing thoroughly. 5 In the Lai. Yist. p. 41, the commentator lias 
clearly mistaken 4 yonisal 5 changing it to 4 ye s niso, 5 and explain- 
ing it by 4 yamanisam, 5 whereas M. Foueaux has rightly translated 
it by 4 depuis Torigine. 5 Professor Weber imagines he has dis- 
coyered in ‘yonka/z’ a double-entendre, but even grammar would 
show that our author is innocent of it. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


as it liked,’ as it listed, as it pleased ; tint I shall now 
hold it in thoroughly, as the rider who holds the hook 
holds in the furious elephant. 


Be not thoughtless, watch your thoughts! Draw 
yourself out of the evil way, like an elephant sunk in 
mud. 


If a man find a prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives soberly, he may walk with 
him, overcoming all dangers, happy, but considerate. 


If a man find no prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives soberly, let him walk 
alone, like a king who has left his conquered coun- 
try behind, — like a lonely elephant. 


It is better to live alone, there is no companionship 
with a fool ; let a man walk alone, let him commit no 
sin, with few wishes, like the lonely elephant. 


If an occasion arises, friends are pleasant ; enjoy- 
ment is pleasant if it is mutual ; a good work is plea- 
sant in the hour of death ; the giving up of all grief is 
pleasant. . yjriyy 


Pleasant is the state of a mother, pleasant the state 
(332.) Tbe commentator throughout takes these words, like 
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of a father, pleasant the state of a $ramawa, pleasant 
the state of a Brahma^a. 

333 . 

Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, pleasant is a 
faith firmly rooted ; pleasant is attainment of intelli- 
gence, pleasant is avoiding of sins. 


4 matteyyata,’ etc., to signify, not the status of a mother, or ma- 
ternity, but reverence shown to a mother. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THIRST. 

334. 

The thirst of a thoughtless man grows like a creeper; 
he runs hither and thither, like a monkey seeking fruit 
in the forest. 

SSJSrSM 335 ‘ 

Whom this fierce thirst overcomes, full of poison, in 
this world, his sufferings increase like the abounding 
Birawa grass. 

336. 

He who overcomes this fierce thirst, difficult to be 
conquered in this world, sufferings fall off from him, 
like water-drops from a lotus leaf! 

I§: Iff; 337. 

This salutary word I tell you, as many as are here 
come together: ‘Dig up the root of thirst, as he 
who wants the sweet-scented TJsira root must dig up 
the Birasa grass, that Mara (the tempter) may not 
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crush you again and. again, as the stream crushes the 
reeds.’ 

B38. 

As a tree is firm as long as its root is safe, and 
grows again even though it has been cut down, thus, 
unless the yearnings of thirst are destroyed, this pain 
(of life) will return again and again. 

339. 

He whose desire for pleasure runs strong in the 
thirty-six channels, the waves will carry away that mis- 
guided man, viz. his desires which are set on passion. 

340. 

The channels run everywhere, the creeper (of pas- 
sion) stands sprouting ; if you see the creeper spring- 
ing up, cut its root by means of knowledge. 

341. 

A creature’s pleasures are extravagant and luxuri- 
ous ; sunk in lust and looking for pleasure, men un- 
dergo (again and again) birth and decay. 

342. lilli ) . 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about like a snared 

(338.) On ‘ Anuaaya,’ i.e. ‘ anusaya,’ see Wassiljew, ‘Der Bud- 
dhismus,’ p. 240, seq. 

(339.) The thirty-six channels, or passions, which are divided by 
the commentator into eighteen external and eighteen internal, are 
explained by Burnouf (‘Lotus,’ p. 649), from a gloss of the ‘ Gina- 
alamkara:’ “L’indication precise des affections dont un Buddha acte 
independant, affections qui sont au nombre de dix-huit, nons est 
fourni par la glose d’un livre appartenant aux Buddhistes de Cey- 
lan,” etc. A 

‘ Vahd,’ which Dr. Fausboll translates by ‘ equi,’ may be ‘ vahfl,’ 
undse 
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hare; held in fetters and bonds, they undergo pain 
for a long time, again and again. 

343 . 

Men, driven on by thirst, run about like a snared 
hare ; let therefore the mendicant who desires passion- 
lessness for himself, drive out thirst ! 

844 . 

He who in a country without forests (i. e. after hav- 
ing reached Hirv&raa) gives himself over to forest-life 
(i. e. to lust), and who, when removed from the forest 
(i.e. from lust), runs to the forest (i.e. to lust), look 
at that man ! though free, he runs into bondage. 

345 . 

Wise people do not call that a strong fetter which 
is made of iron, wood, or hemp; far stronger is the 
care for precious stones and rings, for sons and a 
wife. , 

346 . 

That fetter do wise people call strong which drags 
down, yields, but is difficult to undo ; after having cut 
this at last, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free 
from cares, and leaving desires and pleasures behind. 


(344.) This verse seems again full of puns, all connected with 
the twofold meaning of ‘vana,’ forest and lust. By replacing 
‘ forest’ by ‘ lust,’ we may translate : “ He who, when free from 
lust, gives himself up to lust, who, when removed from lust runs 
into lust, look at that man,” etc. ‘ Nibbana,’ though with a short 
a, may be intended to remind the hearer of Nibb&na. 

(345.) 1 Apekhfi, apeksha,’ care ; see Manu, vi. 41, 49. 

(346.) 1 Paribbay,’ i.e. ‘ parivray see Manu, vi. 41. 
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347 . 

Those who are slaves to passions, run up and down 
the stream (of desires) as a spider runs up and down 
the web which he has made himself ; when they have 
cut this, people enter upon their pilgrimage, free from 
cares, leaving desires and pleasures behind. 

348 . 

Give up what is before, give up what is behind, 
give up what is in the middle, when thou goest to the 
other shore of existence ; if thy mind is altogether free, 
thou wilt not again enter into birth and decay. 

349 . 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong 
passions, and yearning only for what is delightful, 
his thirst will grow more and more, and he will in- 
deed make his fetters strong. 

350 . 

If a man delights in quieting doubts, and, always 
reflecting, dwells on what is not delightful, he cer- 
tainly will remove, nay, he will cut the fetter of 
Mara. ; v; v : -c | 

WmmiSSWS 35L 1I3JII lllfi § 

He who has obtained rest, who does not tremble, 

(347.) The commentator explains the simile of the spider as 
follows: u As a spider, after having made its thread- web, sits in 
the middle or the centre, and after killing with a violent rush a 
butterfly or a fly which has fallen in its circle, drinks its juice, 
returns, and sits again in the same place, in the same manner 
creatures who are given to passions, depraved by hatred, and 
maddened by wrath, run along the stream of thirst which they 
have made themselves, and cannot cross it” etc. 
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who is without thirst and without blemish, he has 
broken all the thorns of life : this will be his last body. 

352 . 

He who is without thirst and without affection, who 
understands the words and their interpretation, who 
knows the order of letters (those which are before and 
which are after), he has received his last body, he is 
called the great sage, the great man. 

353 . 

£ I have conquered all, I know all, in all conditions 
of life I am free from taint; I have left all, and 
through the destruction of thirst I am free; having 
learnt myself, whom shall I teach ?’ 

354 . 

The gift of the law exceeds all gifts ; the sweetness 
of the law exceeds all sweetness; the delight in the 
law exceeds all delights; the extinction of thirst over- 
comes all pain. 

355 . 

Pleasures destroy the foolish, if they look not for 
the other shore ; the foolish by his thirst for pleasures 
destroys himself, as if he were his own enemy. 


(352.) As to ‘ Nirutti,’ and its technical meaning among the 
Buddhists, see Burnouf, ‘Lotus,’ p. 841. Fausboll translates 
‘ niruttis vocabulorum peritus,’ which may be right. Could not 
‘ sannip&ta’ mean ‘sarahM’ or ‘ sannikarsha ’? * Sannip&ta’ oc- 

curs in the fS&kala-pr&tis&khya, but with a different meaning. 

(354.) The ‘ dhammad&na,’ or gift of the law, is the technical 
term for instruction in the Buddhist religion. (See ‘ Parables,’ 
p. 160, where the story of the ‘ Sakkadevaraya’ is told, and where 
a free rendering of our verse is given.) 
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7 . 35 ( 5 . 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da- 
maged by passion : therefore a gift bestowed on the 
passionless brings great reward. 

■ 357. 

The fields are damaged by weeds ; mankind is da- 
maged by hatred : therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who do not hate brings great reward. 

358. lUl'l || ' 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da- 
maged by vanity : therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from vanity brings great reward. 

359. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is da- 
maged by wishing : therefore a gift bestowed on those 
who are free from wishes brings great reward. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


TEE BIIIKSHU (MENDICANT). 

360. 

Restraint in the eye is good, good is restraint in the 
ear, in the nose restraint is good, good is restraint in 
the tongue. 

36L 

In the body restraint is good, good is restraint in 
speech, in thought restraint is good, good is restraint 
in all things. A Bhikshu, restrained in all things, is 
freed from all pain. 

362. 

He who controls his hand, he who controls his feet, 

(362.) f A^/^attarata, 5 i. e. 6 adhyatmarata,’ is an expression 
which we may take in its natural sense, in which case it would 
simply mean, delighting inwardly. But e adhy&tmarata 5 has a 
technical sense in Sanskrit and with the Brahmans. They use it in 
the sense of delighting in the Adhyatman, i.e. the Supreme 
Self, or Brahman. (See ‘Mann/ vi. 49, and Kulluka’s com- 
mentary. As the Buddhists do not recognize a Supreme Self or 
Brahman, they cannot use the word in its Brahmanical sense, and 
thus we find that Buddhaghosha explains it as “delighting in 
meditation on the Kammusth&na, a Buddhist formulary, whether 
externally or internally.” I am not certain of the exact mean- 
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he who controls his speech, he who is well controlled, 
he who delights inwardly, who is collected, who is 
solitary and content, him they call Bhikshu. 

363 . 

The Bhikshu who controls his mouth, who speaks 
wisely and calmly, who teaches the meaning and the 
Law, his word is sweet. 

364 . 

He who dwells in the Law, delights in the Law, 
meditates on the Law, follows the Law, that Bhikshu 
will never fall away from the true Law. 

365 . 

Let him not despise what he has received, nor ever 
envy others : a mendicant who envies others does not 
obtain peace of mind. 



A Bhikshu who, though he receives little, does not 


ing of Buddhaghosha’s words, but whatever they mean, it is quite 
clear that he does not take c adhyatmarata ’ in the Brahmanical 
sense. The question then arises who used the term first, and who 
borrowed it, and here it would seem, considering the intelligible 
growth of the word in the philosophical systems of the Brahmans, 
that the priority belongs for once to the Brahmans. 

(363.) On ‘ artha’ and ‘dharma, 9 see Stanislas Julien, { Les Ava» 
danas, 9 i. 217, note: “Les quatre connaissanees sont; 1° 3a con- 
naissance du sens (arfcha) ; 2° la connaissance de la Loi (dharma) ; 
3° la connaissance des explications (niroukfci); 4° la connaissance 
de Intelligence (pr&tibh&na).” 

(364.) The expression ‘ dhamm&r&nio,’ having his garden or 
delight (Lusfcgarten) in the Law, is well matched by the Brahmanie 
expression ‘ek&r&ma/ i e. ‘ nirdvandva.’ (Mah&bh. xiii. 1930.) 
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despise what he has received, even the gods will 
praise him, if his life is pure, and if he is not slothful. 

367 . 

He who never identifies himself with his body and 
soul, and does not grieve over what is no more, he in- 
deed is called a Bhikshu. 

368 . 

The Bhikshu who acts with kindness, who is calm 
in the doctrine of Buddha, will reach the quiet 
place (Nirvawa), cessation of natural desires, and hap- 
piness. 

369 . 

0 Bhikshu, empty this boat ! if emptied, it will 
go quickly ; having cut off passion and hatred, thou 
wilt go to Nirvana. 

370 . 

Cut off the five (senses), leave the five, rise above 
the five ? A Bhikshu, who has escaped from the five 
fetters, he is called Oghatuma, “ Saved from the flood.” 

371 . 

Meditate, 0 Bhikshu, and be not heedless ! Do 
not direct thy thought to what gives pleasure ! that 


(367.) ‘N&marupa’ is here used again in its technical sense of 
body and soul, neither of which is ‘ Utman,’ or self. ‘ Asat,’ what 
is not, may therefore mean the same as ‘ n&marupa,’ or we may 
take it in the sense of what is no more, as, for instance, the beauty 
or youth of the body, the vigour of the mind, etc. 

(371.) The swallowing of hot iron balls is considered as a 
punishment in hell ; see v. 308. Professor Weber has perceived 
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tliou mayest not for thy heedlessness have to swallow 
the iron hall (in hell), and that thou mayest not cry 
out when burning, “ This is pain.” 

Ilflll / " . | ■ ■, 372. Iff 

Without knowledge there is no meditation, without 
meditation there is no knowledge : he who has know- 
ledge and meditation is near unto Nirvana. 

373. 

A Bhikshu who has entered his empty house, and 
whose mind is tranquil, feels a more than human 
delight when he sees the law clearly. 

374. 

As soon as he has considered the origin and destruc- 
tion of the elements (khandha) of the body, he finds 
happiness and joy which belong to those who know 
the immortal (Nirvana). 

iff|fff 375. 

And this is the beginning here for a wise Bhikshu : 
watchfulness over the senses, eontentedncss, restraint 
under the Law ; keep noble friends whose life is pure, 
and who are not slothful. 

376. ' g II 

Let him live in charity, let him be perfect in his 
duties ; then in the fulness of delight he will make 
an end of suffering. 


the right meaning of ‘ bhavassu,’ which can only be * bMvayasva,’ 
but I doubt whether the rest of his rendering is right, ‘ Do not 
swallow by accident an iron ball.’ 
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377 . 

As the Yassika-plant sheds its withered flowers, 
men should shed passion and hatred, O ye Bhikshus ! 

378 . 

The Bhikshu whose body and tongue and mind 
are quieted, who is collected, and has rejected the 
baits of the world, he is called Quiet. 

379 . 

Bouse thyself by thyself, examine thyself by thy- 
self, thus self-protected and attentive wilt thou live 
happily, 0 Bhikshu ! 

For self is the lord of self, self is the refuge of self ; 
therefore curb thyself as the merchant curbs a good 
horse. ■ 

381. 

The Bhikshu, full of delight, who is calm in the 
doctrine of Buddha will reach the quiet place (Nir- 
va«a), cessation of natural desires, and happiness. 

382 . 

He who, even as a young Bhikshu, applies himself 
to the doctrine of Buddha, brightens up this world, 
like the moon when free from clouds. 


(381.) See verse 3G8. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BRAHMAAA. 

883, 

Stop the stream valiantly, drive away tlie desires, 
0 Brahmawa ! When you have understood the de- 
struction of all that was made, you will understand 
that which was not made. 

884. 

If the Brahmawa has reached the other shore 
in both laws (in restraint and contemplation), all 
bonds vanish from him who has obtained know- 
ledge. 

' || 385. 

He for whom there is neither this nor that shore, 
nor both, him, the fearless and unshackled, I call in- 
deed a Brahmawa. 

386. 

He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, dutiful, 


(885.) The exact meaning of the two shores is not quite clear, 
and the commentator who takes them, in the sense of internal and 
external organs of sense, can hardly be right. See v. 80. 
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■without passions, and who has attained the highest 
end, him I call indeed a Brahma?ta. 

387 . 

The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, 
the warrior is bright in his armour, the Brahmawa is 
bright in his meditation ; but Buddha, the Awakened, 
is bright with splendour day and night. 

388 . 

Because a man is rid of evil, therefore he is called 
Brahmawa ; because he walks quietly, therefore he is 
called iSramafta ; because he has sent away his own im- 
purities, therefore he is called Pravrayita (a pilgrim). 

389 . 

No one should attack a Brahmawa, but no Brakmam 
(if attacked) should let himself fly at his aggressor ! 
Woe to him who strikes a Brahmasm, more woe to 
him who flies at his aggressor ! 

390 . 

It advantages a Brahmaraa not a little if he holds 
his mind back from the pleasures of life; when all 
wish to injure has vanished, pain will cease. 


(388.) These would-be etymologies are again interesting as 
showing the decline of the etymological life of the spoken language 
of India at the time when such etymologies became possible. In 
order to derive ‘ 3Mhma«a’ from ‘ vaii,’ it must have been pro- 
nounced * bahmawo ; * vah,’ to remove, occurs frequently in the 
Buddhistical Sanskrit. (Of. Lai. Vist. p. 551, 1. 1; 553, 1. 7 . 
See note to verse 265.) 

(390.) I am afraid I have taken too much liberty with this 
verse. Dr. Eausboll translates : ‘ Non Brahman* hoc paulo me- 
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Him I call indeed a Br&hmawa who does not offend 
by body, word, or thought, and is controlled on these 
three points. 

392. 

After a man has once understood the Law as taught 
by the 'Well-awakened (Buddha), let him worship it 
carefully, as the Brahmaraa worships the sacrificial fire. 

398. 

A man does not become a Brahma«a by his platted 
hair, by his family, or by both; in whom there is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Brah- 
maraa. 

394. 

y What is the use of platted hair, 0 fool ! what of 
the raiment of goatskins ? Within thee there is raven- 
ing, but the outside thou makest clean. 

. 395. 

The man who wears dirty raiments, who is emacia- 
ted and covered with veins, who lives alone in the 
forest, and meditates, him I call indeed a Brahma?ta. 


lius, quando retentio fit mentis a jueundis.’ In the second verse 
he translates ! hi»sama«o,’ or ‘ hnnsamano,’ by ‘violenta mens;’ 
Dr. "Weber by ‘ der G-eist der Schadsucht.’ Might it be * hims- 
yam£na7i,’ injured, aDd ‘ nivattati,’ he is quiet, patient ? ‘ Ahimsd- 
mana/i’ would be, with the Buddhists, the spirit of love. (Lute 
si. 39.) 

(394.) I have not copied the language of the Bible more than 
I was justified in. The words are ‘ abbhantaran te gahanam, b&- 
hira m parimayyasi,’ interna est abyssus, externum mundas. 

(395.) The expression ‘ Kisan dhainauisauthatani,’ is the San- 
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396 . 

I do not call a man a Brahmawa because of bis ori- 
gin or of bis mother. lie may be called “ Sir,” and 
may be wealthy : but the poor, who is free from all 
attachments, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

397 . 

He who has cut all fetters, and who never trembles, 
he who is independent and unshackled, him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa. 

398 . 

He who has cut the girdle and the strap, the rope 
with all that pertains to it, ho who has burst the bar, 
and is awakened, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

399 . 

He who, though he has committed no offence, 
endures reproach, bonds, and stripes, him, strong in 
endurance and powerful, I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

400 . 

He who is free from anger, dutiful, virtuous, with- 
out weakness, and subdued, who has received his last 
body, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 


skrit ‘krisarn dhamanisantatam,’ the frequent occurrence of which 
in the Mah&bh&rata has been pointed out bj Boehtliugk, s. p. 
dhainani. It looks more like a Br&hmanie than like a Buddhist 
phrase. 

(399.) The exact meaning of ‘bal&ntka’ is difficult to find. 
Does it mean, possessed of a strong army, or facing a force, or 
leading a force ? The commentary alone could help us to decide. 
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401 . 

He who does not cling to pleasures, like water on a 
lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on the point of an awl, 
him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

402 . 

He who, even here, knows the end of his suffer- 
ing, has put down his burden, and is unshackled, him 
I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

403 . 

He whose knowledge is deep, who possesses wisdom, 
who knows the right way and the wrong, who has 
attained the highest end, him I call indeed a Brah- 
mana. 

404 . 

He who keeps aloof both from laymen and from 
mendicants, goes to no house to beg, and whose de- 
sires are small, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

405 . 

He who finds no fault with other beings, whether 


(401*.) ‘Anokasari’ is translated by Dr. Dausboll 4 sinedomicilio 
grassantem;’ by Dr. Weber, 4 ohne Heim wan del t.’ The commen- 
tator seems to support my translation. He says that a man wbo 
has no intercourse either with householders or with those who 
have left their houses, but may still dwell together in retirement 
from the world, is 4 analaya&ara/ i. e, a man who goes to nobody’s 
abode, in order to see, to bear, to talk, or to eat. He then ex- 
plains 4 anokasarin’ by the same word, 4 anfilayaMrin/ i.e. a man 
who goes to nobody’s residence for any purpose, — and in our 
case, I suppose, principally not for the purpose of begging. 
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weak or strong, who does not kill nor cause slaughter, 
him I call indeed a Brahmaraa. 

406 . 

He who is tolerant with the intolerant, mild with 
fault-tinders, free from passion among the passionate, 
him I call indeed a Brahmarca. 

407 . 

He from whom anger and hatred, pride and envy 
have dropt like a mustard seed from the point of an 
awl, him I call indeed a Brahma??, a. 

408 . 

He who utters true speech, instructive and free from 
harshness, so that he offend no one, him I call indeed 
a Brahmawa. 

409 . 

He who takes nothing in the world that is not given 
him, be it long or short, small or large, good or bad, 
him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

410 . 

He who fosters no desires for this world or for the 
next, has no inclinations, and is , unshackled, him I 
call indeed a Brahmarea. 

■ . . 411. : ' : 

He who has no interests, and when he has under- 


(411.) ‘ Akathamkathi’ is explained by Buddhaghosha as mean- 
ing, free from doubt or hesitation. He also uses * kathawkathA 
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stood (the truth), does not say How, how?— he who 
can dive into the Immortal, him I call indeed a Brali- 

mawa. 

. 412 . 

He who is above good and evil, above the bondage 
of both, free from grief, from sin, from impurity, him 
I call indeed a Brahmawa. 


He who is bright like the moon, pure, serene, and 
undisturbed, in whom all gaiety is extinct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa. • 


He who has traversed this mazy, impervious world 
and its vanity, who is through, and has reached the 
other shore, is thoughtful, guileless, free from doubts, 
free from attachment, and content, him I call indeed a 
Brakmaraa. 

415 . 

He who, leaving all desires, travels about without a 


in the sense of doubt (verse 414). In the Kdvyadarsa, iii. 17, 
the commentator explains ‘ akatham’ by ‘ kath&rahitam, nirviva- 
dam,’ ■which would mean, without a ‘katM,’ a speech, a story 
without contradiction, unconditionally. From our passage, how- 
ever it seems as if ‘ kathamkathi’ was a noun derived from 
‘ katha»ikathayati,’ to say How, how? so that neither the first 
nor the second element had anything to do with ‘ kath, to re- 
late ; and in that case ‘ akatham,’ too, ought to be taken in the 
sense of c without a Why.’ 

(412.) See verse 89. The distinction between good and evil 
vanishes when a man has retired from the world, and has ceased 
to act, longing only for deliverance. 
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home, in whom all concupiscence is extinct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa. 

416 . 

He who, leaving all longings, travels about Without a 
home, in whom all covetousness is extinct, him I call 
indeed a Brahmaraa. 

417 . 

He who, after leaving all bondage to men, has risen 
above all bondage to the gods, who is free from every 
bondage, him I call indeed a Brahmaraa. 

418 . 

He who has left what gives pleasure and what 
gives pain, is cold, and free from all germs (of re- 
newed life), the hero who has conquered all the 
worlds, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

• 419 . 

He who knows the destruction and the return of 
creatures everywhere, who is free from bondage, wel- 
faring (Sugata), and awakened (Buddha), him I call 
indeed a Brahmawa. 

420 . 

He whose way the gods do not know, nor spirits 
(Gandharvas), nor men, and whose passions axe extinct, 
him, the venerable, I call indeed a Brahmawa. 

421 . 

He who calls nothing his own, whether it be before, 
behind, or between, who is poor, and free from the 
love of the world, him I call indeed a Brahmawa. 
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422. 


The manly, the noble, the hero, the great sage, the 
conqueror, the guileless, the master, the awakened, 
him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

:|i|| Mgg a. 423. 

He who knows his former abodes, who sees heaven 
and hell, has reached the end of births, is perfect in 
knowledge and a sage, he whose perfections are all 
perfect, him I call indeed a Brahman. 
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PREFACE 

(BY CAPTAIN ROGERS) 

TO THE 

TRANSLATION OF BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. 


The following translation of the Burmese version of 
the Parables of Buddhaghosha has been made from a 
work entitled, the Dhamma-Pada-Vatthu, or ‘ Stories 
about the Dhamma Pada.’ In the translation I have 
followed the printed text of Latter’s ‘ Selections from 
the Vernacular Boodhist Literature of Burmah,’ collat- 
ing it with a palm-leaf manuscript of the same work 
in the East-India Office library. The collating, how- 
ever, has been of but little use, for though the two 
copies are in most parts identical or nearly so, yet in 
the obscure passages they almost invariably differ con- 
siderably, and one is rarely more intelligible than the 
other. Any sensible variation between the manuscript 
and the printed text will be found in the foot-notes. 
I have also marked those few passages which their 
impenetrable obscurity has compelled me to omit. 
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The difficulties under which a translator labours, owing 
to the careless transcribing of the native cppyist^is 
well exemplified in the English translation of The 
Decisions of Princess TMdamasari,’ by the late Col 
Sparks; another portion of Latter’s ‘Selections,’ and 
a very amusing collection of stories, where the nume- 
rous emendations of the text, which the translator was 
compelled to make, are marked in the notes. 

Although I have paraphrased as decently as possible 
many of the expressions employed in the original, yet 
the Oriental ideas of propriety are so different from 
those of Western nations that I found myself alto- 
gether unable, without completely sacrificing the 
sense, to do more than slightly tone down some of the 

I have to acknowledge the great advantage I have 
derived from collating my own translation with a 
close and very accurate translation of the same work 
by Captain Sheffield Grace, of H.M. 68th Kegiment, 
which Professor Max Muller forwarded to me while 
I was revising my manuscript for the press. 


H. T. B. 




BUDDHAGHOSHA’B PAKABLES 


I worship the Adorable who is worthy of all homage, 
who is radiant with the six glories, and the possessor 
of all wisdom. 


CHAPTER I. 


STORY OF jTAKKHUPALA MAHATHERA 


The most excellent Para , 1 brilliant in his glory, free 
from all ignorance, beholding Hibbana , 2 the end of the 
migration of the sonl, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the good. 

This law he preached during his residence at the 
Getavana monastery in the Savatthi country, illus- 
trating it by an account of the Mahathera 3 Ankkhupala. 

At a former time there lived in the Savatthi country 
a T/tugyue 4, named Maha-svawwa. This T/mgyue went 
out one day to bathe ; on the road he saw a banyan-. 

1 “ The Lord,” or “ Master,” i.e. Gotama, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion. 

2 Nibbana is the last and unchangeable state of the soul, in which 
it is never more subject to transmigration, — the heaven of the 
Burmese Buddhists. 

8 Mahathera means among the Burmese a Buddhist priest of 
ten years’ standing or more; but here it signifies a distinguished 
disciple of Gotama. ... 

4 The wealthy class. 
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tree ; thi nkin g that there must dwell there a Nat 1 
of great power, he cleared the space at the foot of the 
tree, made an offering of a flag , 2 a lighted lamp, 
flowers and perfumes, and prayed : “My lord Nat, 
if you will give me a son or a daughter, I will make 
you large offerings;” then he returned home. 

At that very time the T/mgyue’s wife became 
pregnant, and the T/mgyue was delighted. After ten 
months , 3 a son was born, to whom he gave the name 
of Mahapala, because he had obtained him through his 
prayers to the Nat. After this another son was born, 
who received the name of Aulla-pala. These two sons, 
when they reached years of maturity, both married. 

At this time Para Taken 4 was preaching the law 
to the assembly in the G'ctavana monastery, and 
Mahapala, after listening to his discourse, became 
fearful about his future state, and asked Para Taken 
for permission to become a Italian . 0 Para Taken said, 
“ If there is any one whose leave you should ask, go 
first and do so.” Mahapala accordingly sought the 
leave of his younger brother, ATilla-pfda ; but ATilla- 
pala objected, saying, “ Our parents are both dead, 
and I now look on you as my father and mothei , do 
not become a Italian, but stay at home and make 
offerings. Mahapala, however, would not listen to 
his brother’s objections, but delivered over to him a 
large amount of property, and then leaving him, went 
to Para Taken and became a Kalian. 

1 A being of an order superior to man. 

2 A streamer of clotb, often fastened to a tree as an offering 

to the Nat supposed to reside there. _ ■ 

s Lunar months alone arc employed by the Burmese in calcu- 
lations of time. 

* The Lord and Master, i.e. Gotama. 5 A Buddhist priest. 
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After lie had become a PanHnga, 1 and had passed 
five lents 2 with the teacher Upa$?7mya, he said to Para 
Taken, “My lord and master, what are the duties of 
a priest, according to the divine system?” Para 
Taken said, u Mahapala, my divine system consists 
of Gandlia-dliura and Yipassana-dhura, these two.” 
Mahapala said, u Lord and master, what is Gand- 
ha-dhura ? and what is Yipassana-dhura ?” Para Taken 
replied, “ Gandha-dhura means knowing by heart 
the three books of the Phaka 3 in the Pali language ; 


1 A priest who is proficient in the five qualifications. 

2 The priests in Burmah take rank according to the number of 
Lents or 'annual fasts of three months which they have spent in 
their monasteries ; accordingly, a priest of five Lents means a 
priest of five years’ standing or thereabouts. The Burmese priests, 
if they find the monastic austerities too heavy a burden, are at 
liberty to become laymen at any time, but if they wish to re* 
enter the priesthood, they forfeit all advantages of seniority, and 
must commence afresh in the lowest rank. 

3 The Buddhist scriptures comprise, according to Burmese 
authorities, three great books, which are again subdivided into 
fifteen parts, thus : — 


1. Sutta 


2. Yinaya 


3. Abhidhamraa 


f Sutta-silakkha (?) 
s Sutta-mahava (?) 
v Sutta-padeyava (?) 

' Parayika 
Pa/ritana 
< Mahavagga 
XiiZavagga 
. Parivara 
" Dhamma sanganl 
Yibhanga 
Dhatukatha 
P uggalapannatt i 
Kathavatthu 
Yamaka 
, Parana 

B 2 
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V ipassana-tlhura means, repeating the Ivamma/^ana 1 
and the Elia van a.” 2 Mahapala said, “ Lord and master, 
I have entered the priesthood at too advanced an age to 
acquire the Gandha-dhura, give me the Yipassana- 
dhhra.” Para Taken gave him the IvammaiYana, which 
has the power of making a man a Rahanda. 3 Maha- 
pala, after performing the Pavarawa, 4 made his 
obeisance to Para Taken, and went away with sixty 
Rahans to a place distant 120 yoyanas 5 from the 
Savatthi country. Depending for subsistence on a 
neighbouring village, he took up his residence in a 
forest, where he occupied himself in repeating the 
IvammaWMna. The people of the village felt kindly 
towards them, and offered them boiled rice, 6 and 
Mahapala and the sixty Rahans received daily alms of 
food in the village. 7 

One day, a doctor in the village made a respectful 
request to them, that if ever they had need of medi- 

1 Short sentences for repetition, 

2 The same, but shorter, 

3 An Ariya of the highest order. An Ariva is one who will 
attain Nibbana at the close of his present life. 

4 Confession made by one priest to another. 

5 A yoyana is thirteen and a half English miles. 

0 Buddhist priests receive all their food cooked from the pious 
laity, on whom they are entirely dependent for their subsistence. 
Nothing is cooked in the monasteries. 

7 It is the custom of the Burmese priests to go out every 
morning about eight o’clock to collect food for the day. At this 
hour, in every town or village where there is a monastery, may 
be seen a long file of priests with their bright yellow clothes and 
shaven and uncovered heads walking slowly and solemnly along, 
with their eyes fixed upon the ground, looking neither to right nor 
left, and keeping rigid silence; each man carrying his tZmbet, into 
which the people from their houses as the procession passes come 
and pour food, principally boiled rice. 
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cine of any kind they should command him. Some 
time after this the Mahathera Mahapala suffered from 
a continual effusion from the eyes, just like water 
running from a leaky water-pot, and the Bahans 
accordingly went to the doctor, and begged of him to 
make an offering 1 of some medicine. The doctor gave 
them some refined oil. Mahapala, because he would 
not desist from repeating the KammaW/mia, applied the 
medicine to his eyes without moving from his sitting 
posture, and then went into the village to collect his rice. 
The doctor, as soon as he saw him, asked him if he had 
used the medicine, and he said he had. Then he asked 
him how his eyes were, and received the reply that 
they were as had as before. “ How is this ?” said the 
doctor; “ one application always removes the disease. 
Did you apply the medicine sitting or lying down ?” 
Mahapala kept silence. The doctor continued, “ Lord 
and master, if you only lie down and apply the medi- 
cine, you will be cured.” Mahapala said, “ Leave 
me, Daraka ;” 2 and the doctor made his obeisance and 
Avent away. Mahapala then communed with himself 
thus : “ 0 Mahapala, you cannot count the number of 
times you have been blind in the different states of 
existence, of which no commencement can be found ; 
fix your mind on the religious system of Para Taken 
incessantly, and take no sleep during this Lent for the 
whole of the three months ; then if blindness come, let 
it come.” Saying these words, he gave himself up 
entirely to the repetition of the Kannnafr/mia, and on 

1 Every gift made by the laity to a priest is regarded as a re- 
ligious offering to be rewarded in succeeding states of existence. 

2 The title given by priests to those of the laity who support 
them. 
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that very day, exactly at midnight, he ■ became a 
Rahanda, but he lost the sight of both eyes. 

From this time Mahapala confined himself to the 
precincts of the monastery. When the Rahans next 
morning told him that it was time to go and collect 
the food ; he said to them, “ My sight is gone ; go 
by yourselves and collect it.” When the Rahans _ 
saw his blindness they wept bitterly, and said to him, 
“ My Lord, have no anxiety, we will feed and tend 
you;” then they went into the village to collect food. 
When the villagers saw that Mahapala was not with 
them, and on inquiry learned that he was blind, they 
greatly pitied him and sent him many dainties. 

iTakkhupala 1 continued to instruct the sixty Rahans, 
and these, giving their whole hearts to his teaching, 
arrived at the stage of a Rahanda. When Lent was 
over the Rahans expressed a wish to go and contem- 
plate Para Taken; iTakkhupala said to them, “Go, 
but I am i n fi rm and blind, and must remain behind. 
When you arrive there tell my younger brother ifulla- 
pala of my condition. If he will conduct me I shall 
be able to go.” 

When the Rahans arrived they contemplated Para 
Taken and the two chief disciples . 2 On the following 
day early in the morning the Rahans went to collect 
food at the house of JTulla-pala; when he saw them and 
found his brother was not with them, he asked after 
him. The Rahans told him how he was blind of both 
eyes, and how he had said that he could not come 

1 Mahapala’s name Is here changed to Jiakklmpala in reference 
to his blindness, &akkhu meaning eye. 

2 Sarlputta the right-hand disciple, and MoggallFma the left- 
hand disciple. 
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unless Ms brother would conduct him. When ifulla- 
pala heard this, he wept aloud, and making his nephew 
Palita enter the priesthood, he sent Mm back with the 
Rakans. The noyiee as soon as he reached the resi- 
dence of Aakkhupala, presented some food to Mm, 
saying, “I have brought this from your younger 
brother Xulla-pala.” Xakkhupala asked him who he 
was, and hearing he was his nephew, said “ Yery 
good,” and giving him the end of his staff to guide 
him, set out on his journey. 

As they were travellmg in a thick forest, the novice 
Palita, hearing the voice of a woman who was engaged 
in collecting fuel, and was singing very prettily over 
her task, said to Aakkhupala, “ My Lord, wait here for 
one moment, I will be back with you directly.” The 
novice then went away, and introducing himself to 
the young woman, spent a considerable time in her so- 
ciety. Aakkhupala finding the novice did not return, 
and suddenly recollecting that he had heard a woman 
singing,, came to the conclusion that the novice had 
failed in his duty . 1 

When the novice returned after Ms interview with 
the damsel, he said, “My Lord, let us proceed,” 
and offered to take the end of the staff; but the Bahanda 
said, “ One who has been guilty of a vile action must 
not touch the end of my staff.” The novice trembled 
and was silent : then assuming the garment of a layman, 
he again approached him and said, “ I have become a 
layman ; it was from no inclination for its duties that 
I entered the priesthood, but only from fear of the 
dangers of the journey; now let us proceed. But 
Aakkhupala said, “ Though you have gone back to 
1 The Buddhist priesthood are devoted to celibacy. 
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the laity, you are not fit to be my companion ; I will 
not go with you.” Then Palita urged, “ Do not 
remain here, my Lord ! for there are Bilus 1 and all 
sorts of dangers.” The Bahanda replied, “I care 
not for these dangers, if I must die, I must die; but 
I will not be conducted by you.” "When Palita heard 
this, he was utterly dismayed, and weeping bitterly 
fled away. 

By the power of Aakkhupala’s, devotion, the throne 
of the Sakka King 2 became rigid , 3 and its occupant 
looking forth observed the Bahanda in his difficulty, 
and leaving the Nat country descended to earth ; then 
taking care that his footfall should be heard by 
Xakkhupala he went along in front of him. A'akkhu- 
pala asked whose footstep it Avas, and the Nat-King 
answered that he was a Avayfarer, and asked the 
Bahanda whither he was going; on receiving the 
reply that he was bound for the Savatthi country, 
he suggested that they should travel together; but 
the Mahathera said, “Baraka, I am very infirm 
and shall delay you on your journey.” The Sakka 
King rejoined, “Not so, my Lord, I have no need of 
haste, and by accompanying you I shall obtain one of 
the ten results of good actions.” The Bahanda seeing 
that this was a pious person, gave him the end of his 
staff, and they went on together, and in consequence 

] A kind of Gf-houl. 

3 The King of the Nats. 

3 The Throne of the Sakka King is of stone, which is so soft 
that when he is seated on it in his usual cross-legged position, he 
sinks into it up to his knees as if it were a cushion; but if any 
mortal requires his assistance and has sufficient power to invoke 
his aid, the stone becomes rigid, and the king consequently rises 
up, and looking about him sees who requires his help. 
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of the Nat having made a short and easy road, they 
arrived at the G'etavana monastery the same evening ; 
here iTakkhupala, hearing sounds of Brahminical 
shells 1 and elephants, asked what it was, when he was 
astonished to hear that he was in the Savatthi country. 
“Why,” said he, “when I came here formerly I was 
a very long time on the journey.” — “Yes,” replied 
the Nat, “ hut you see I knew a short cut.” Then 
the Bahanda knew that this must be the Nat-King. 

The Sakka Nat-King having conducted JTakkhu- 
pala to the monastery where he formerly resided, 
created for him a numerous company of Bahans to be 
his associates, and then went to /uilla-pfda to acquaint 
him with his brother’s arrival, iiulla-pala went at 
once to the monastery, and when he saw his brother, 
he fell down, and embraced his feet and wept, saying, 
“ Oh, my Lord, although I could not foresee this mis- 
fortune, did I not try to prevent you from becoming 
a Bahan?” then he made two of his slaves proba- 
tioners for the priesthood, and ordered them to attend 
upon him. 

Some time after this some village Bahans, who were 
going to contemplate Para Taken, and were passing from 
monastery to monastery, arrived near Jfakkkupala’s 
residence, and were going to contemplate the Bahanda 
when very heavy rain came on, which compelled them 
to defer their visit till the morrow. The rain did not 
cease till midnight, and in the early morning, as 
jffakkhupala was walking up and down his verandah, 
earnestly engaged in his duties, the insects which had 
come out of the ground, owing to its being damp 
from the previous rain, were constantly being crushed 
1 A sort of trumpet. 
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by bis footsteps. When the Eabans arrived, and saw 
in the verandah all the dead insects, they asked who 
had been walking there, and on hearing that it was 
Wakkhapala, they reviled him, saying, “When he 
had his sight he world never walk up and down his 
verandah, but was always lying down ; but now that 
he is blind he has taken to walking there, and destroys 
numbers of lives.” Not satisfied with abusing him, 
they went to Para Taken, and told him how Kak- 
khupala destroyed insects by walking in his verandah. 
Para Taken asked them if they had seen him killing 
them, and they said they had not. “Well,” said 
Para Taken, “ you did not see him kill the insects, 
neither did he see the insects ; a Bahanda’s heart can 
never wish for the destruction of life.” Then the 
Eahans said, “Lord and God, how comes it that 
although he is a Bahanda, he is blind ?” Para Taken 
replied, “ Bahans ! Aakkhupala’s blindness is the con- 
sequence of sins committed in a previous existence.” 
The Bahans asked what these sins had been, and Para 
Taken continued, “ Bahans ! this iTakkhupala a long 
time ago was a doctor in Benares, and was in the 
habit of wandering through the different towns and 
villages practising medicine. Seeing one day a woman 
suffering from blindness, he said to her, £ If I cure 
your eyes, what will you give to me ?’ She replied, 
1 If you really give me back my sight, my sons, my 
daughters, and myself shall all be your slaves.’ The 
doctor agreed to this, and with one application of his 
medicine restored her sight. The woman, however, 
being afraid of being enslaved with her whole family, 
pretended to be still blind; and when the doctor came 
and asked her if she was cured, she replied that she 
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could not jet see, and that her eyes were more painful 
even than before. The doctor, enraged at her deceit, 
went home to procure some medicine which should 
make her blind again, and told his wife about it ; his 
wife said nothing, and the doctor applied the medicine 
and rendered the woman again totally blind. JTak- 
khupala Mahathera was that doctor ; his sin followed 
steadily behind him, just as the cart-wheel follows the 
draught bullock.” 


The End of the Story of Aakkhupala Mahathera. 


CHAPTER II. 


STORY OF MADDHAKU YDALI. 

Para Taken, while he was in the Savatthi country, 
preached the law as follows, giving as an illustration 
of it an account of the T/mMe’s 1 son, MaddliakimcMi. 

In the Savatthi country there lived a T Jmlhe named 
Adinnapubbaka ; he was called by this name because 
he would never give away anything to any one. This 
Tlmthe had an only son, whom he loved very dearly, 
but he was so niggardly that, rather than pay a gold- 
smith for his work, he made him a pair of earrings 2 
with his own hands, and on that account his son 
received the name of MaddhakuratMi. 

One day Maddhafamcfeli became very seriously ill, 
when his father, fearing the expense of medicine and 
attendance, shut the boy up in the house, in order 
that no one should know anything about it ; the 

1 The same as T&ugyue, one of the wealthy class. 

2 The earrings worn by the Burmese are hollow cylinders of 
gold, about one and a half inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, thrust into the lobe of the ear ; for this pur- 
pose the lobe of the ear is pierced in the ordinary manner, and the 
aperture gradually enlarged by introducing substances constantly 
but by very slow degrees increasing in size. These earrings are 
worn by both men and women. 

/ -v : : < . 
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mother, seeing the child so ill, begged him to send 
for a doctor, hut the T Imthe cried out, “Woman! 
would you squander all my wealth ?” Then he went 
himself to a doctor, and, explaining the symptoms of 
the disease, asked him what remedy should he em- 
ployed : the doctor, seeing what a hard man he was, 
told him that the root and hark of the Hu-Hu-bJya- 
!Nya tree would he beneficial . The Hhvitha went home 
and treated the invalid as he had been directed, hut 
the disease increased in severity, and became beyond 
all remedy; then, when it was too late, he sent for 
the doctor. The doctor, the moment he saw the lad, 
knew at once that there was no hope, so he said, “ I 
am very busy just now, and have no time to attend to 
this case ; you had better send for some one else.” 
The Thuthe then, fearing that all his relatives and 
friends might get a sight of his wealth, had the boy 
carried into one of the outer rooms of the house . 1 

1 This means that the miser was afraid that if the boy died, 
the people, who would be sure to come and see the corpse the 
moment they heard of the death, would, if it were laid out in any 
of the principal rooms, observe his plate, jewels, etc. These 
alone constitute the wealth of the Burmese, who rarely, if ever, 
hoard actual money, but keep all their property in the more 
portable form of gold and jewels. 

His expectation of being inundated with visitors alludes to the 
way of conducting the funeral ceremonies in Burmah, which bear 
a very strong resemblance to an Irish wake. The moment that 
the breath has left the body all the people in the house (but more 
especially the women) raise the most fearful shrieks; as soon as 
the first paroxysms of grief have passed away, they send invita- 
tions to all their friends and neighbours to attend the ceremonies. 
These come at once in great numbers, with a band of music and 
a party of professional mourners hired for the occasion. The 
nearest relative sits at the head of the corpse, eulogies of the 
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At daybreak oil the folio-wing morning -when Para 
Taken arose -with the perfected spirit of charity and 
love, his first thought was as to whom he should 
deliver from a state of punishment ; on looking around 
him he beheld the Thuthe’s son MaddhakuwcMi, who he 
at once knew was about to become a Sotapan 1 ; then 
he considered, “ Has this dear lad perfect faith and 
love in me ?” and finding that he had, and seeing that he 
was about to enjoy the happiness of the Hats in the 
Tavatinsa region, he took with him the whole of 
his attendant priesthood and went into the Savatthi 
country. As soon as he reached the door of the house 
of the Thu the Adinnapubbaka, he despatched his sacred 
appearance to the Thutke’s, son , 3 who directly he saw 
him, with his heart full of faith and love, raised his 
hands and paid him homage. Para Taken then left, 
and the boy dying with his heart full of faith and 
love passed as it were from sleeping to waking, and 
found himself in a palace thirty yoyanas in extent in 
the midst of the Tavatinsa Hat country. 

After burning the body of his son, Adinnapubbaka 
used to go every day to the tomb weeping bitterly for 
his loss. When Maddhakuratfali from his palace in the 
Hat country saw his father weeping over his tomb, he 

deceased and lamentations over his departure are uttered in turn 
bv the different relatives, refreshments are handed round among 
the guests, and within twenty-four hours of the death the pro- 
cession is formed, and the body taken to be either buried or 
burnt. 

1 The first state of an Ariya or one who will attain Nibbana at 
the close of his present life. 

2 Para Taken here and in another of these stories is represented 

as having the power of sending out one or more appearances of 
himself. , : ■ 
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formed tlie resolution of going to him, to reason with 
him, and bringing him to a better frame of mind rescue 
him from his errors. Accordingly, assuming the appear- 
ance he had borne among men he descended to earth, 
and throwing himself down near the tomb where his 
father was, began to weep with violence ; on this, the 
T huthe said, “ Young man, why are you weeping ? ” 
“I am weeping,” he replied, “because I want the sun 
and the moon to make a pair of wheels for my cart.” 
“Young man,” said the Thuthe, “you must be mad : 
who can make cart-wheels out of the sun and moon!” 
The son of the Nat rejoined, “ You are weeping for 
a mortal whose transient life has passed away, but I 
weep for the sun and moon which I continually have 
before me.” The T hutke on hearing this began to 
recall to his mind the law of the righteous, and took 
comfort; then he said, “Are you a Aatu Maharaya 
Nat, 1 2 or are you the Sakka King?” The Nat’s son 
replied, “I was Maddhakim^ali, the T/m/^e’s son. 
Because at the point of death my heart was filled 
with faith and love towards Para Taken, I have be- 
come a Nat’s son and live in the Tavatinsa country 
in a palace thirty yoyanas in extent.” When the 
T huthe heard this, -his heart was filled with joy, and 
he determined to go that very day and contemplate 
* Para Taken. The Nat’s son after bidding the T huthe 
go and make an offering in token of homage to Para 
Taken and keep steadily the five commandments, 3 re- 
turned to the Nat country. 

1 A Nat of the first stage of the world of Nats, of which there 
are six stages. 

2 1. Kill not. 2. Steal not. 8. Commit not adultery. 4. Lie 

not. 5. Take nothing that intoxicates. 
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The T/m^e after contemplating with reverence Para, 
Taken asked him this question, “ Can a man without 
performing any good works at all, by a pure and 
loving heart alone, obtain the happiness of the Nats?” 
Para Taken replied, “Why do you ask me this? 
Your son Maddhaku?«Mi told you that because he died 
with his heart full of love and faith towards me, 
he was now enjoying the happiness of the Nats.” 
— “ When was it,” said the T/mfAe, “ that he told me 
this?” — -“This very day at the tomb,” replied Para 
Taken. 

Once again Para Taken related the story of Maddha- 
kuwf/ali, and seeing that the mind of the T/tut/ie 
Adinnapubbaka (the boy’s father) was still full of error, 
he commanded that MaddhakuwAili with his palace 
should descend to earth. MaddhakuwAili appeared in 
his palace, and descending from it made his obeisance to 
Para Taken. Para Taken said to him, “Young Nat, 
by means of what offerings and other good works did 
you obtain the happiness of the Nats ? ” The Nat’s 
son replied, “Without performing one good work, 
but from dying in faith and love to my Lord and 
master I obtained the happiness of the Nats.” Then 
Para Taken said, “ It is the heart of love and faith 
accompanying good actions which spreads as it were 
a beneficent shade from the world of men to the world 
of Nats.” This divine utterance was like the stamp 
of a king’s seal upon a royal edict. 

When Para Taken had finished his discourse, 84,000 
of the congregation were converted. MaddhakuwAdi 
obtained the reward due to Sotapatti, 1 and Adinnapub- 

1 One state or condition of an Ariya, of which there are 
altogether eight. a- aH; ■ y ; ■ 
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baka becoming a Sotapan , 1 and sedulous in the per- 
formance of his duties as such, spent large sums of 
money in the performance of good works. 


End of the Stoey of Maddhaku2TOali. 
' One who lias obtained the state of Sotapatti. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE STORY OF TISSA-THERA. 

Para Taker preached the Law as follows, in. the 
Savatthi country, reciting as an illustration of it 
the story of Tissa-thera : — 

Tissa-thera was the son of the younger sister of 
King Suddhodana, the father of Para Taken. At an 
advanced age he became a Eahan, and in consequence 
of living entirely upon the presents which Para Taken 
sent him, he became very stout. He used to live in 
a Zayat 1 in the middle of a monastery, and wore a 
Mingan 2 of many folds. One day some pilgrim 
priests arrived at the Zayat on their road to con- 
template Para Taken ; seeing Tissa-thera they thought 
he must be a priest of high rank, and coming before 
him prepared to offer him the respectful salutations 
due to his superior degree, but the Eahan took no 
notice of them. The young priests then said to him, 
“Lord and master, how many Lents have you passed ?” 
Tissa-thera replied, “I was old when I entered the 

1 A building open on all sides or nearly so, employed for tbe 
accommodation of travellers, or for tbe laity' to assemble to hear 
the priests preach. yt 

3 A priest’s garment, consisting of different folds of cloth of 
a bright yellow colour in three separate pieces. 
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priesthood, I do not know liow many Lents I have 
passed;” then the young priests said, “You obstinate 
old man; at your age not to know how many Lents you 
have passed, and to be in doubt whether or not the 
Bahans who visit you are of higher rank and entitled 
to receive from you the different marks of respect, 
such as descending to receive them and such like 
observances ! ” Saying this they clapped their hands 
at him and abused him. The passion of Tissa was 
like that of an enraged king. “Whom,” said he, 
“did you come here to visit?” — “We have come,” 
they replied, “to see Para Taken.” — “Do you know,” 
he said, “ what relation I am to Para Taken ; are you 
desirous of destroying yourselves, and extirpating your 
whole race ? ” Then with tears of rage and vexation 
he rushed into the presence of Para Taken. The 
Bahans fearing that he might raise the anger of Para 
Taken against them, followed him. Para. Taken, when 
he saw him, said, “ What is it that makes your face 
so clouded?” — “My Lord and master,” said Tissa, 
these Bahans have abused me.” Para Taken asked 


him where he was when they abused him, and he 
replied that he was in the Zayat in the centre of the 
monastery. “ Did you,” said Para Taken, “ on the 
arrival of the Bahans perform the duty of descending 
to receive them?” — “I did not,” he replied. Para 
Taken said, “ A Bahan of only a few Lents, who does 
not perform his duty of receiving with the proper 
respect the Bahans of a higher number of Lents, has 
no right to be in the centre of a monastery. Tissa, 
you are in fault; pay homage to these Bahans.” 
Tissa replied, “ I will pay no homage.” Three 
times did Para Taken ask him to pay homage, and 
,V.A'V ", .. . c 2 
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three times received the same reply. Then the 
Eahans said to Para Taken, “ This Eahan Tissa is 
excessively obstinate.” Para Taken replied, cC Be- 
loved Eahans, this is by no means the first occasion of 
his obstinacy ; in times gone by he was equally deaf 
to all admonition.” The Eahans said, “ Lord and 
master, his present obstinacy we see, but of his 
contumacy in former times we know nothing ; will 
you favour us by relating the account of it.” Para 
Taken related the story as follows : — 

Eahans ! This Tissa, in times long gone by, was 
the Eishi 1 Devala, who used to reside in the Hima- 
vanta Forest. On one occasion, wishing to procure 
some savoury food, he came to the country of Benares, 
and took up his residence in the Oden Zayat . 2 At this 
time the Eishi Aarada, who had come to Benares from 
the Himavanta Forest for a similar purpose, arrived 
at the same Zayat ; after asking permission of Tissa, 
who was already settled in the Zayat, he too made it 
his residence, and the two Eishis passed the day in 
conversation. "When night came, and it was time to 
sleep, the Eishi Narada, after carefully noting where 
the Eishi Devala was going to sleep, the position of the 
door and so forth, lay down. Devala, wishing to annoy 
the other Eishi, moved away from his proper sleeping 
place and lay down across the doorway. Narada going 
out through the door, trod on his pigtail ; 3 Devala, start- 
ing up cried out, ‘Who trod on my pigtail?’ ISTarada 

1 A devotee, ascetic. 

2 The potter’s Zayat, so called probably in consequence of 
having been erected by some potter as a pious offering. 

3 The Burmese priests shave the head and face entirely; the 
story must allude to a Hindu priest, some of whom wear a very 
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replied, ‘Master, it was I, Narada tlie Eishi, who 
accidentally trod on it, bear with me, I do you hom- 
age ; ’ 1 saying this he went outside and presently came 
back. Now, Devala, knowing that the Eishi on his 
return would pass carefully round by his feet, changed 
his position, and placed his head where his feet had 
previously been, so that when Narada came in and 
passed as he thought by his feet, he trod right on the 
other Eishi’ s neck; whereupon Devala starting up 
again cried out, ‘ Who trod on my neck ? ’ to which 
Narada replied, ‘ It was I, Narada the Eishi, I acci- 
dentally trod on your neck ; I do you homage.’ But 
Devala cursed him, saying, ‘you bad Eishi Narada, 
you have trodden on my pigtail, you have trodden 
on my neck; at sunrise may the head of the Eishi 
Narada split into seven pieces !’ Narada replied to 
this, ‘ My friend, I am in no way to blame, your 
curse will not fall on me but on him who is the guilty 
one; and it is his head which will split into seven 
pieces.’ Now, Narada was a Eishi of great power 
and glory, his wisdom could contemplate forty past 
and forty future grand cycles of time. When by 
means of this great wisdom he began to consider 
whose head would split into seven pieces at sun- 
rise, and saw that it would be that of the Eishi 
Devala, he had compassion upon him, and by means 

small tuft of hair at the tack of thr head, plaited into a pigtail 
a few inches long. The laity in Burm- ^oth men and women 
wear their hair as long as it will grow. 

1 This doing of homage is the way in which the Burmese ask 
pardon of each other. The words, “ I do you homage,” accom- 
panied by a reverential movement with the hands are equivalent 
to the English “ I beg your pardon.” 
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of Ms great power and glory prevented the sun from 
rising on the following day. 

When the people of the country found that the 
sun did not rise, and that there was total darkness, 
they went to the gate of the king’s palace, and cried 
out, “ Great King, you who rule over this country, do 
you not always act in conformity with the ten laws ? 
Make therefore the sun to rise, for this darkness will 
he the destruction of all your subjects.” 

The king meditated upon his own state, and, finding 
that he was free from all guilt, came to the conclusion 
that the phenomenon must have been caused by some 
Kishi or Eahan of great power having quarrelled and 
uttered an invocation ; he accordingly inquired of the 
people of the country, who told him that in the Oden 
Zayat there were two Rishis whom they had heard 
quarrelling and cursing. The king immediately had 
torches lighted, and went off to the Zayat ; there, 
seeing the Eishi KSrada, he respectfully saluted him, 
and said, “My lord RisH Kara da, the people of 
frambudvlpa 1 have never before known such darkness 
as now encompasses them ; whence does it arise ?” 
Karada related to the king the whole circumstances 
of the curse of the Rislii Devala, and when the king 
asked the nature of the curse, he said, “ Although 
no fault whatever could be imputed to me, Devala 
cursed me, saying, ‘ when the sun rises, may your head 
split into seven pieces !’ but I told him that, as I was 
innocent, the curse would fall not on me, but on who- 
soever was in fault. Then foreseeing by the power 
which I have, that at sunrise Devala’s head would 

1 One of the four great islands surrounding Mount Meru, 
which is supposed to be the centre of the universe. 
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split into seven pieces, I felt pity for him, and pre- 
vented the sun from rising.” The king said to him, 
“ Is there any -way by which Devala may escape this 
calamity?” Harada replied, “He can escape it by 
doing homage to me.” Then the king approached 
Devala, and said to him, “ My lord Rishi Devala, do 
homage to the Rishi Narada;” but Devala answered, 
“ Great King, this deceitful Rishi Karada trod on my 
pigtail and on my neck. I will not do homage to 
him.” The king, much concerned about the calamity 
impending over him, repeated several times his re- 
quest with great earnestness, but he could get no 
other reply from Devala than “ I will do no homage 
to him.” At last the king, through his pity for the 
Rishi, took hold of him, and forced his head down to 
the feet of Narada. Harada said, “Rise, Rishi 
Devala; I forgive you.” Then he told the king that 
as Devala had not paid him homage of his own free 
will, in order to save him from his terrible fate, he 
must take him to a tank, make him go into the water 
up to his neck, and then, after placing a clod of earth 
on his head, make him do homage. The king, in ac- 
cordance with these instructions, took Devala to a 
tank, whither Harada followed them. When the king 
had placed Devala up to his neck in water, and fixed 
the clod of earth on his head, Narada said, “ 0 Rishi 
Devala, I am now, by the power which is in me, about 
to make the sun rise ; the moment it rises, duck under 
water, 1 after which cross to the other side of the tank, 
and take your own way.” When he had said this, 
the sun immediately rose, Devala ducked down his 

1 The ducking the head under water is supposed to answer for 
bowing the head down in homage. 
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head, and the clod of earth that was upon it split into 
seven fragments ; and the Rishi, thus escaping his 
dreadful doom, crossed, as he had heen told, to the 
opposite side of the tank, and fled away . 1 

When the sun rose, and the light again appeared, 
all the people of the country were greatly rejoiced. 

Para Taken, at the close of the 'story, said, “ Be- 
loved Rahans, the people whom I have mentioned in 
my story, and who lived Jong ago, are this day among 
us. The King is now Ananda, the Rishi Devala is 
this Rahan Tissa, the Rishi Narada is myself the 
Para; you see, then, that this is not the first time that 
this Tissa has heen obstinate and deaf to admonition ; 
his obstinacy was quite as great in times that have 
long gone by.” Then he called Tissa to him, and 
said, “Rahans should never hear a grudge against 
any man, saying ‘ this man was angry with me, this 
one oppressed me, or this one took away my property,’ 
for in this way hatred is fostered; but they should 
bear no grudge, and should say ‘let him do this to 
me’ or ‘ let him say that to me,’ for in this manner all 
angry feelings die away.” 

When Para Taken had finished this discourse, a 
hundred thousand Rahans obtained the reward of 
Sotapatti, and Tissa, so obstinate before, became 
docile and gentle. 

End of the Story of Tissa-thera. 

1 This story bears a curious resemblance to the “ Leecb of 
Folkestone ” in the /Ingoldsby Legends/ where exactly the 
same expedient is adopted to evade the effects of witchcraft. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE STORY OF JTULLAKALA AND MAHAKALA. 

At another time, -while Para Taken was living in the 
ebony forest near the city of Setavya, he preached a 
discourse about Aullakala and Mahakala. These, Jtul- 
lakala and Mahakala, used to travel about with carts 
laden with merchandise, and trade in the different 
places they came to. On one occasion they reached 
the Savatthi country with 500 carts full of goods, 
and rested midway between the city of Savatthi and 
the Cetavana monastery. Mahakala, seeing the people 
of the country carrying sweet-scented flowers to the 
monastery, asked them whither they were going; and on 
being told that they were on their road to the monas- 
tery to hear the law preached, he resolved to accom- 
pany them; and, giving over all the property to the 
care of his younger brother Aullakala, he provided him- 
self with sweet-scented flowers, and, following the 
crowd, came into the presence of Para Taken, and 
heard his exposition of the law, regarding the vileness 
of lust and the rewards to be obtained hereafter by 
Ralians. At the conclusion of the discourse, Maha- 
kala begged Para Taken to make him a Rahan. Para 
Taken told him that if there was any one whose leave 
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he ought first to ask, he should go and obtain his per- 
mission. Accordingly Mahakala went to his younger 
brother, and told him that he was about to become a 
Eahan, and that he gave up to him the whole of their 
joint property. His brother endeavoured earnestly to 
dissuade him from his project, but seeing that he 
was not to be deterred, he at last gave way, and ac- 
corded his permission. Mahakala then returned to 
Para Taken, and became a Eahan. Some time after- 
wards Jiullakala also, in company with his elder brother, 
practised the duties of a Eahan. 

Mahakala, when he had reached the stage of a 
PaManga, addressed Para Taken thus : <£ Lord and 
master, in your church how many religious duties are 
there ?” Para Taken replied, “ There are two : viz., 
Gandhadhura and Yipassanadhura.” Mahakala said, 
“ Lord and master, I entered the priesthood at too ' 
advanced an age to acquire the Gandhadhura; give 
me the Yipassanadhura.” Para Taken, seeing that 
Mahakala would become a Eahanda, gave him the 
duty of Susana , 1 which has the power of conducting 
to the state of a Eahanda. 

Mahakala having thoroughly acquired the Susana 
duty, when the evening watch was passed, and every 
one was asleep, went to the burial-place, and remained 
there engaged in this observance ; at daybreak, before 
any one was stirring, he returned to the monastery. 
This practice he continued every day. 

One day, the woman who watched the cemetery and 
burned the bodies, seeing the Eahan Mahakala walk- 

1 Susana means a cemetery, where bodies are either buried 
or burnt. 
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ing to and fro repeating the Ivamma/Z/zana, 1 * began to 
consider who it could he w r ho came to her place, and 
accordingly meeting him at the midnight watch, she 
addressed him thus : “ Lord and master, the Eahans 
who perform Susana have a preparatory duty to 
execute.” Mahakala said, “Darakama, 3 what duty 
is this ?” — “ Lord and master,” replied the woman, 
“ they should ask the permission of the keeper of the 
burial ground and the owner of the village.” — “ "Why 
so?” said Mahakala. “ Because thieves, when they 
have committed a robbery, often flee for refuge to a 
burial-ground ; and the owners of the property pur- 
suing them thither, finding the property sometimes 
abandoned in the graveyard, if they saw Eahans there, 
would ill-treat them seriously ; but if the burial-ground 
keepers and the owners of villages were to say that 
such a Eahan had asked permission of them, he would 
be known to be guiltless.” The Eahan Mahakala 
then said to her, “Besides what you have already 
said, have you anything else to tell me?” She re- 
plied, “Lord and master, the Eahans who remain in 
burial-grounds must abstain from fish, curry stuff, 
bread, oil, and treacle, and they must never sleep in 
the daytime. They must employ themselves energeti- 
cally, and by means of these energetic efforts in the 
repetition of the Yipassana, they secure the comple- 
tion of a Eahan’s duties.” Mahakala said to her, 
“ How are the funeral rites performed to the corpses 
which are brought here ?” She replied, “ My lord 

1 Forty short sentences. 

3 Daraka (masc.) and Darakama (fem.) are titles used by the 
priests when addressing the laity ; the meaning is, supporter of 

the priesthood, 
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and master, rich people are placed in a coffin, adorned 
■with a red woollen cloth, and then burnt ; with regard 
to poor people, a heap of wood is piled up and set on 
fire, then they are cut in pieces with the edge of a spade, 
so as to burn easily, and are so consumed.” "When 
Mahakala heard this, he said to the burial-ground 
keeper, “ Tagama , 1 let me know when the changing of 
the form of a human body shall take place, that I may 
recite a Eamma/ZHna oyer it.” The woman agreed to 
do so, and Mahakala remained engaged in the Bahan’s 
duty of Susiina. 

About this time, Mahakala, the Eahan, having 
worldly thoughts, began to regret his family, his wife 
and children. One day, while he was performing his 
duties in the burial-ground, the parents of a very 
beautiful girl who had died suddenly brought the 
body, together with the necessary firewood, to the 
cemetery, and, delivering it to the burial-ground 
keeper, gave instructions for her to burn it; then, 
after giving her the customary fee, they went away. 
The body-burner, on removing the numerous garments 
which covered the body, seeing how very beautiful 
she was, thought that she was worthy of having a 
KammaMana said over her, and accordingly went and 
told Mahakala. Mahakala looked at the corpse on 
the pyre, and examined it from the soles of the feet 
to the ends of the hair ; then he said a Kamma^ana 
over the body, which had the beautiful colour of gold, 
and withdrew, saying to the body-burner, “ Let me 
know when the features are becoming destroyed.” 
The body-burner, as soon as the features were chang- 

1 Taga (masc.) and Tagama (fern.) are used in the same way 
as Daraka, and mean a man or woman of the laity. 
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ing, went and told him, and he returned and said 
another Kamma^ana oyer the body. The body, now 
losing its appearance, looked like a speckled cow, — the 
feet fell down, the hands, bent and warped, were 
raised up, from the forehead downwards the body 
was divested of its skin and flesh. Mahakala-thera, 
seeing this, said, “ This young girl only just now had 
the appearance of gold, but now she has come to utter 
destruction.” Then, after again repeating the Ivam- 
ma^/zana, he exclaimed, “ This is the law of muta- 
bility ! there is nothing permanent !” On this, he 
redoubled his exertions in repeating the Vipassana 
law, and reached the state of a Rahanda. 

At that time, Para Taken, surrounded by his Rahans, 
and accompanied' by Mahakala-thera, arriving in the 
Setavya country, entered the ebony forest. The wives 
of Aullakala, on the arrival of Para Taken, plotting 
to get back their husband, invited Para Taken to take 
rice. Para Taken accordingly went to the house of 
Aullakala’s wives, accompanied by all his Rahans, and 
ordered Mahakala-thera to have a place prepared for 
him before he arrived. Mahakala-thera directed his 
younger brother, the Rahan Aullakala, to go before, 
and have a place prepared ; and Aullakala, going 
quickly to the house of his wives, began to prepare 
for the reception of Para Taken. His wives there- 
upon said to him, “Who appointed you a preparer of 
places of reception ? Who gave you leave to become 
a Rahan ? Why did you become a Rahan ?” Then 
they stripped off his priest’s garments, fastened a lay- 
man’s waistcloth round him, bound a turban on his 
head, adorned him with flowers, and saying to him, 
“Now go, and meet Para Taken on the road, and con- 
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duct Mm here,” they sent him off with some slaves to 
receive Tara Taken. JTullakala, not at all ashamed 
of having re-entered the laity before keeping his first 
Lent, went as a layman to receive Para Taken. Para 
Taken, after eating his rice, preached the law, and 
then took Ms departure. JTullakala’s wives took their 
husband, now a layman, home with them. 

Mahakala’s wives hearing of this, said to them- 
selves, “ Aullakala’s wives have got their husband 
hack ; we will recover ours in the same way.” Ac- 
cordingly, they invited Para Taken to come and take 
rice, thinking that their husband Mahakala would 
come to prepare for his reception; but Para Taken 
sent another Eahan for this purpose. The wives being 
so far foiled in their plot, after entertaining Para 
Taken with rice, addressed him thus : “ Lord and 
master, when you take your departure, leave Maha- 
kala-thera with us, to preach to us the benefits re- 
sulting from offerings of rice.” Para Taken then 
turned to leave, but when he reached the door, the 
Rahans said to him, “ Para Taken, if you leave Maha- 
kala-thera behind, his wives will drag hi m off; only 
recently JTullakala, in consequence of being sent to 
prepare for your reception, was pulled away by his 
wives, and has become a layman; hence it is really 
not fitting that Mahakala- thera should be left behind 
by himself. Para Taken replied, “ Eahans, my dear 
sons, do you think that Mahakala resembles Jnlla- 
kala ? JTullakala is like a [drift] tree that has reached 
the shore, but Mahakala-thera is like a mountain of 
solid rock, which nothing can shake.” 

Mahakala-thera’s wives, surrounding him, said, 
“ Whose permission did you ask, when you became a 
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Italian ? "Who told you to become a Kalian ? Now 
become a layman again.” Saying this, they dragged 
him along, and tried to strip off his priest’s clothes, 
but Mahakala-thera, knowing what his wives were 
about, by means of his miraculous power, rose from 
the ground, and, flying away over the roofs of the 
houses through the steeples and spires to the place 
where Para Taken was, descended to the ground, 
made his obeisance to him, and remained in his com- 
pany. 

At the conclusion of this discourse, the Kahans ob- 
tained the reward of Sotapatti. 


End of the Story of Attllakala and Mahakada. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STOUT OE QUEEN SAMAVATI, QUEEN MAGANDIYA, 
AND THE SLAVE KIIU <2 ffTJTTARA. 

On another occasion, Para Taken, when he was in 
the KosambI country, and residing in the Ghosi- 
tarama monastery, preached a discourse upon the 
subject of Queen Samavatl and Queen Magandiya. 

A long time ago, two kings, King Allakappa and 
King Ye^adipaka, between whom there had existed a 
friendship of long standing, dating from their earliest 
childhood, were learning together the different sciences. 
On the death of their parents, they both entered on 
their governments. After performing the functions 
of kings for a very long time, tired of the world 
and impressed with the law of fear, they both aban- 
doned their countries, and, becoming Hermit-Kahans, 
took up their residence in the Himavanta forest. 

These two hermits having built a monastery each, 
on a separate hill, resided in it, and at every quarter 
of the moon they used to observe the day (as a sab- 
bath), and lighting a lamp as a signal, thus communi- 
cated to each other intelligence of their existence. 
One day, the Rishi Ye/7/adipaka died, and became a Hat 
of great glory. When the day of the quarter of the 
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moon came round, Allakappa, seeing no light in Ms 
friend’s monastery, knew that he w r as dead. 

Now the Nat’s son, Ve^adlpaka, the moment that he 
became a Nat, entering upon all the enjoyments of that 
condition, began to consider by what good deed he had 
obtained this happiness, and saw that he owed it to 
haying abandoned his country and lived as a hermit 
in the forest. Assuming the guise of a traveller, he 
went to his old friend Allakappa, and after making 
obeisance to him, stood before him. Allakappa, the 
Eishi, said to him, “Daraka, whence come you?” 1 
“ Lord and master,” he replied, “ I am Ye^adlpaka ; 
on my death, I became a Nat of great glory ; I have 
come to contemplate my lord and master.” After this 
lie resumed, “Lord and master, have you any diffi- 
culties or troubles here ?” Allakappa replied, “ In 
this place the elephants with their footsteps make 
great holes in the ground and dirty the precincts of 
the monastery, and I have great trouble in keeping 
the place clean and filling up again the holes with 
earth.” The Nat’s son said, “ Do you wish to keep 
the elephants away ?” He replied, “ Yes ; all I want 
is to prevent them coming here.” — “ Very good, then,” 
he said, and he gave him the charm called “ Hatthi- 
kanta,” which has the *power of driving away or 
bringing elephants, and shewing Turn a three-stringed 
lute, he taught him th& threefold! spell, saying, “If 
you strike this string* and repea^^his charm, the ele- 
phants will run away ; strike plug one and repeat this 
charm, and they will come to yc|i, a£td, bending down, 
will carry you.” After givii^'t&so instructions, he 

3 This is the ordinary salutation of the Burmese, answering to 
the “ How do you do F* of Europeans. 
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■went away. Allakappa, sounding the note which 
would drive away elephants, kept them away from his 
vicinity. 

At this time, in the KosambI country, King 
Parantapa one day was with his queen outside a 
Pyat//at j 1 the queen was in the family way, and the 
king had made her put on a large scarlet cloak, and 
had placed on her finger a ring of the value of a hun- 
dred thousand (ghaaikas) ; just then a Hatthilinga, a 
monster bird, flew down from the sky and taking 
the queen for a piece of flesh, fluttered his wings 
with a tremendous noise ; the king hearing the sound 
went inside the Pyat/mt; 1 but the queen, owing to 
her condition, being unable to escape was swept off 
by the bird, for the Hatthilinga has the strength of 
five elephants. The queen fearing for her life kept 
perfectly quiet, thinking that if she made any noise 
the bird would let her fall. The Hatthilinga, arriving 
at the Himavanta Forest, dropped her in the fork of a 
banyan-tree in order to devour her. When he began 
to fly around the place where he intended to perch, 
to examine all around the vicinity as it is the nature 
of birds to do, the queen seized the opportunity, and 
clapping her hands, shouted lustily, and the bird 
startled at the unexpected noise, flew away. 

At this time the sun went down, and from the 
effect of past sins committed by the queen, the wind 
began to blow and violent rain came on, and she 
passed a sleepless and miserable night. At dawn, 
the rain ceased, and when the sun rose the queen 

1 A PyatJat is a building ornamented with a number of roofs 
rising one above the other; the word is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Prasada “ a palace.” 
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gave birth, to a sou. To this son she gave the name 
of Helena, because at his birth he had experienced 
the three seasons, the cold season, the hot season, and 
the rainy season. How, the banyan-tree was at no 
great distance from the residence of the Eishi Alla- 
kappa. It was the Rislii’s habit to collect and eat the 
bones of the fish and meat which the birds dropped 
from this tree; accordingly, going as usual to the 
banyan-tree he was surprised to hear the crying of 
a child among the branches, and looking up he saw 
the queen. “ Who are you ? ” he cried. The queen 
replied, “ A woman.” — “ How did you get into the 
banyan-tree?” said he. “The monster bird,” she 
replied, “brought me and left me here.” — “Then 
come down,” he said; but the queen answered, “I 
am afraid of losing my caste.”- — “Of what race are 
you?” he asked. “A king’s wife,” she replied. 
The Eishi rejoined, “I also am a king.”— “ If so,” 
said the queen, “repeat the mystic formula of kings.” 
The Eishi, who had abandoned a great kingdom to 
become a hermit, repeated the formula. “How,” said 
the queen, “ come up here and take down, my son.” 
The Eishi then placing a ladder against the tree, took 
the child from the queen, without touching her, and 
brought it down. The queen also descended, and the 
Eishi conducted her to his monastery, where he lived 
with her without failing in his duty of chastity. Ho 
supplied her, for her food, with honey and rice. After 
some time the queen began to reflect thus : “I do not 
know the road by which I came ; I do not know what 
road I should have to take ; if this Eishi should leave 
me here, my son and I would perish in the forest ; ” 
so she formed the design of making the Eishi break 
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liis vows. Keeping constantly as near him as possible, 
she endeavoured by wearing her garments indecorously 
and by various other feminine wiles, to overcome his 
chastity. At length she succeeded, and they began 
to live together as man and wife. One day Allakappa 
when he was looking at the stars observed that the 
star of Parantapa had faded ; he immediately went 
to the queen and said, u Queen, King Parantapa in 
the country of Ivosambl is dead.” — “How does my 
Lord the Eishi know this?” she asked. “I know 
it,” he replied, u because I saw his star had faded.” 
Then the queen began to weep. The Eishi said, 
“ Queen, why do you weep ? ’’ — “ That King Paran- 
tapa is my husband,” she replied. “ Queen, weep 
not,” said the Eishi, “ among men there is not one 
who has not to die, all is mutability.” The queen 
said, “I know the law of mutability, but I weep for 
the misfortunes of my son who, were he in the Kos- 
ambl country would now be king over his father’s 
dominions.” The Eishi replied, “Have no fear for 
him ; I will render your son such assistance as will 
secure his being made the king;” saying this, he gave 
to the young boy TJdena the lute which the elephants 
loved, and taught him the spell to attract them. 

Prince Udena sounded the lute, and immediately 
more than a thousand elephants came to the foot of the 
banyan-tree. The Eishi gave him minute instructions 
as to the different duties and observances of kings, and 
when he had completed them, he made the prince one 
day climb into the fork of the banyan-tree and sound 
the lute. Ko sooner was the sound of the magic 
Hatthikanta lute heard than a huge elephant bring- 
ing with him .more than a thousand other elephants 
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came close up to where the prince was, as much as to 
say, “ Mount on my back.” Then the Eishi made 
him mount the elephant, and calling to the queen, 
said to her, u Acquaint the prince with all Iris circum- 
stances, and he will not fail to be king.” The- queen 
accordingly told him : “ My dear child, you are the 
son of King Parantapa, in the KosambI country; a 
monster bird carried me off in this scarlet cloak, and 
dropped me hr this banyan-tree where I gave birth to 
you. When you arrive in that country if the nobles 
and ministers do not believe your story, show them 
this ruby ring and the scarlet cloak with which your 
father covered me;” so saying, she gave him the ring 
and the cloak. The prince then made his obeisance 
to his mother and the Eishi, mounted the huge ele- 
phant, and surrounded by over a thousand more of these 
animals started on his journey, carrying in his bosom 
the Hatthikanta lute. When he came to the villages 
on the outskirts of the country, he called out, u Those 
who Avish to receive my favour, let them follow me ; ” 
and he took great numbers with him. 

As soon as he reached the KosambI country he 
erected a stockade with the branches of trees ; then he 
sent to the inhabitants, saying, “ Will you fight, or 
will you give me up the country?” They returned 
for answer, “ We Avill neither fight nor give up the 
country ; we know nothing about this story of our 
monarch’s queen having been carried away with an 
unborn child by a monster bird; we do not know 
whether there is a queen or not.” Then he Avent to 
the ministers and nobles and said to them, “ I am the 
sop of the queen,” and told them his name ; but no 
one would believe his story. At last he showed them 
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the cloak and the ring which had belonged to his 
father; then the ministers and all the inhabitants said, 
“This is really the son of our king,” and they made 
him monarch over their country. 

Ona day King Udena opening the door of Ms 
summer palace, and looking out, saw the young girl 
Samavatl, and asked whose daughter she was. Now, 
tHs Samayati was the daughter of the T/m^e Bhadda- 
vatl, of the Bhaddavatl country; at a time when that 
country was ravaged by famine and pestilence she 
came to the Kosambl country of which TJdena was 
king, and had been adopted by the T hxdltQ Ghosita 1 as 
his daughter. Shortly after this, Samayati, after being 
very handsomely dressed, was conducted to the king, 
who, the moment he saw her fell violently in love 
with her, and immediately had the inaugural cere- 
mony of pouring water performed, and raised her to 
the rank of Ms queen ; and Samavatl became a great 
queen, surrounded by 500 female attendants. 

In another country called ITyyenI there reigned a 
king named Ifawtfapayyota ; he had a daughter called 
Yasuladatta. This king, one day while he was walk- 
ing about Ms garden, observing the magnificence of 
Ms army, asked Ms nobles, Is there any other king 
who possesses an army like mine or such elephants 
and horses?” The nobles replied, “ Your Majesty, 
the army and elephants and horses of King TJdena 
in the Kosambl country are exceedingly numerous.” 
King Ktmd&ydggota said, “ If this be so, I will take 
prisoner King Udena.” The nobles said, “Your 
Majesty will not be able to take King Udena.”— 
“How so?” he asked. They replied, “Because he 
possesses the Hatthikanta charm ; by repeating this 

1 Text lias Gbosaka, and manuscript Ghosa. 
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spell lie can. make elephants and horses take to flight ; 
he has also a charm to make them come to him.” 
When King AhnaUpayyota heard what the nobles 
said, he said, “I will contrive to take him, and 
gain possession of his charm.” 

He had an elephant very well made of wood and 
carefully painted ; then he had machinery fixed inside 
to be worked with ropes, and enclosing sixty men to 
pull the ropes started it off across the boundary of 
King Udena’s territory, and made it walk up and 
down near a tank, and moreover, had a quantity of 
elephants’ dung scattered all round the edge of the 
tank. A hunter happening to see it went and told 
King Udena, who immediately started off with all 
his forces. King JKarac/apa^ota as soon as he heard 
that King Udena had set off, brought out a large 
army and posted them in ambuscade on either side 
of the road which King Udena would take; the latter 
not knowing that the other king was coming, set off 
in pursuit of the elephant ; the men inside pulling 
hard at the ropes sent it off at great speed. King 
Udena struck the lute and uttered the spell, but the 
elephant being a wooden^ one paid no attention to it, 
and made off faster than ever, with King Udena in 
pursuit. The king seeing that he could not gain on 
it, descended from his elephant and mounted his horse; 
his army unable to keep up with him were soon left 
behind. After he had gone some considerable dis- 
tance he came on the army of King Kandapagt/otn, 
who seized him and carried him off to their king. 

When the army of King Udena knew that he was 
captured, they halted, and built a fortification with 
branches of trees. King Aaw/apayyota placed King 
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Udena in prison, and set a guard over him ; then he 
gave a great feast to his army which lasted for three 
days. On the third day King Udena said to those 
who were guarding him, “ What is your king doing 
with his army that they make so much noise?” 
They replied, “ lie is giving a great feast to his 
army because he has conquered his enemy.” — “ Your 
king,” said Udena, “is acting like a woman; after 
conquering a hostile king he should either kill him or 
let him go ; why does he inflict all this misery upon 
me?” When the guards told King J{and-dj)a////ota 
what Udena had said, he came to the prison and 
asked him if he had really said so. King Udena at 
once acknowledged that he had said so. “Very 
well,” said the other king, “if you wish to be 
released, give me the charm that you know, and I will 
give you your liberty.” King Udena replied, “If 
you will pay homage to me I will give it to you.” 
The other king said, “I will pay no homage to you.” 
Udena persisted, “ If you will not pay homage to me 
you shall not have it.” King 7va»^apa^ota said, 
“ If you do not give it me I will have you executed.” 
Udena rejoined, “ Do what you like with me ; you 
have power over my body, but none over my mind.” 

The king on hearing the bold words of Udena began 
to think that only by craft he could succeed in obtain- 
ing the charm from him, and came to the conclusion 
that the only plan would be to make his daughter 
procure the charm from him, and then learn it from 
her, as it would not do for others to have the know- 
ledge of it. Accordingly he went to Udena and said 
to him, “ Would you give up the charm to any one 
else who would pay homage to you ? ” He replied, 
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“ 1 will give it to tlie person wlio pays liomage to 
me.” — “If that he so,” said the other, “there is in my 
house a hunchback ; I will put her inside a curtain, 
and you remaining outside of it, repeat the charm to 
her.” After firmly impressing upon him that his 
daughter was a hunchback, he went to his daughter 
and said to her, “ There is a leper here who will 
teach you a charm that is worth a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, but you must do obeisance to him from 
the inside of a curtain, the leper remaining outside 
will repeat to you the charm, and you must learn it 
very carefully.” Now, the reason of the king making 
Udena think his daughter was a hunchback, and his 
daughter think that Udena was a leper was, that he 
thought that otherwise they might contract an im- 
proper intimacy with each other. 

When all the arrangements were made, the Prin- 
cess Vasuladatta, from the inside of the curtain, bowed 
down in homage, and Eng Udena, on the outside, 
recited the charm to her. After repeating the charm 
several times, when the princess had not succeeded in 
learning it, Udena became very angry, and cried out 
to the princess, “ Oh, you hunchback ! you have got 
very thick lips, rub them with a potsherd.” The 
princess, very indignant, retorted, “You leper ! do 
you dare call a princess like me a hunchback ?” On 
this, Udena opened the curtains, and, looking in, saw 
the princess: “Why, I thought you were a hunch- 
back; your father told me so, and he has told you I 
was a leper. I am Eng Udena.” — “If this be so,” 
said the princess, “ come under the curtain.” Udena 
then went inside the curtain, and the result the king 
bad feared took place. After some time, Xing Km- 
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(fapa^yota cried out, u Have you learned it?” and the 
princess replied, u I do not know it yet; I am still 
learning it.” 

One day, King Udena said to the princess, “If 
ever a woman follows the wishes of a husband, neither 
brothers nor sisters have any power to oppose her ; if 
you wish me to save my life, follow implicitly my 
wishes : I will then raise you to the rank of my 
queen, and give you a retinue of 500 female attend- 
ants.” The princess, after making him engage by a 
solemn promise to keep his word, went to her father, and, 
with a woman’s deceit, said to him, “ My father, your 
Majesty, in order that I may succeed in learning the 
charm, it will be necessary for me to repeat the spell 
by night, after noting a certain position of the stars, 
and then procure a certain medicinal root ; therefore 
place an elephant at my disposal, and have one of the 
doors left open.” The king said, “ Daughter, take any 
elephant you like, and have one of the doors left open.” 

How, King Zawdapayyota was possessed of the five 
swift conveyances : — the female elephant called Bhad- 
davati, which would travel fifty yoyanas 1 in one day ; 
a slave named Kaka, 2 3 who could travel sixty yoyanas 
in a day ; a horse called KelakanfM, who could travel 
twenty yoyanas in a day ; a horse called the Munya- 
kesi ; an elephant called Halagiri, who could travel 
one hundred yoyanas in a day. The circumstances 
under which he became the owner of these five kinds 
of swift conveyance were as follows : — 

1 The Burmese yuzana is 13£ English miles according to Judaon, 

but the Sanskrit yoyana is stated by Wilson to be 9 miles, or accord- 
ing to some computations only 4J- miles. 

3 Text and manuscript have Kftla. 
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King Ifaw^apa^ota, in a former state of existence, 
was a slave. One day, while accompanying his mas- 
ter on a journey, they fell in with a P aMekabuddh a. 1 
His master said, “ Lord and master, have you had 
rice ?” — “ Taga,” he replied, “ I have not yet had 
any.” Then the master of the slave, who was the 
embryo King AUwAipayyota, sent him back home to 
procure some rice. The slave quickly returned with 
the rice, and presented it to the PaMekabudclha, and 
his master said to him, “ Because you have used such 
diligence in bringing the rice, I make over to you 
half of the future rewards to be acquired by the 
offering.” Then the slave made this invocation': “As 
the reward of my having so quickly procured and 
presented this offering of rice, may I hereafter be the 
possessor of the five swift conveyances.” In conse- 
quence of this invocation, the slave afterwards became 
King Ifandapa^ota. 

One day, King Aaw&pa^ota went out to amuse 
himself in the garden. King Udena, thinking this 
a good opportunity to escape, filled a leather bag with 
a large quantity of gold and silver, and placing the 
Princess Yasuladatta on a swift female elephant, fled 
away. When the palace guards acquainted the king 
with the flight of Udena and the princess, he sent off 
his people at once in pursuit. Udena, seeing that he 
was pursued, immediately began to scatter the gold 
and silver along the road and into every bush he 
passed. His pursuers, delaying to pick up the trea- 
sure, dropped behind, and Udena reached in safety 
the fortification which his army had built of branches 

1 A semi-Buddha, who occasionally appears in the intervals be- 
tween real Buddhas. 
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of trees, while the hostile party, giving up the pur- 
suit, returned home. Helena, after returning with 
his army to his own country, raised the Princess Yasu- 
ladatta to the rank of his queen, and gave her 500 
female attendants. 

This is the account of how King Udcna obtained 
possession of the Princess Vasuladatta. 

In the Kurura^a country there lived a Brahmin 
named Magandiya. He had a daughter whom he had 
named Magandiya, and his wife’s name, moreover, 
was Magandiya, and he had an uncle whose name was 
iTullamagandiya. This Brahmin’s daughter Magan- 
diya was very lovely; she was as beautiful as a Hat’s 
daughter. Princes and sons of TJmfJies, sent to demand 
her hand, but her father the Brahmin daunted them 
all with the reply that they were not worthy of her. 
At this time Para Taken, one morning at daybreak look- 
ing about to see who deserved to be released, 1 saw that 
the Brahmin Magandiya and his wife would attain to 
Anagami ; 2 then he went into the vicinity of their village. 
Magandiya the Brahmin, who at this time was going 
about in search of a husband suitable for his daughter, 
met Para Taken on the road. At once, from his ap- 
pearance, he saw that he was a fit husband for his 
daughter, and approaching him, said, “My lord 
Eahan, my daughter is worthy of you, she is as 
lovely as a Hat’s daughter. She will tend upon my 
lord Eahan ; my lord Eahan, look upon my daughter 
as your wife. I will send for her. Eemain here.” 
Then he made haste back to his house, and said to his 
wife, “BrahminI, I have found a husband suitable 

1 From sin and its punishment. 

2 The third state of an Ariya. 
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to our daughter. Adorn her quickly.” When his 
wife had completed the adornment of her daughter 
as quickly as possible, they all three started off to 
Para Taken, and the people followed them, shouting 
noisily as they went along, “ Look here, the Brah- 
min and his wife are going to give their daughter a 
husband.” At this moment Para Taken, marking 
with his sacred footstep the site of a ATetiya 1 on the 
spot where the Brahmin had told him to remain, went 
and stood at another place close by. The sacred foot- 
steps of Para Takens are only apparent upon the spots 
which they command to be hereafter relies. When 
they do not so command, their footsteps are always 
invisible. Moreover, only those people for whom’ they 
have earnestly prayed can see those footstejis. Such 
appointed footstep no elephant or any animal that 
exists, not the heaviest rain, not the most violent 
wind, can obliterate. At this time, the Brahmin’s 
wife said to him, “Where is this young man ?” and 
he replied, “ I told him to he in this place.” Then 
looking about, he saw the ATetiya footstep, and said, 

‘ £ This must he his footstep.” The Brahmin’s wife, who 
was thoroughly versed in the book of outward signs 
and in the three Yedas, on examining the different 
signs of the footstep, exclaimed, u 0 Brahmin, this 
footstep does not belong to any one who is subject to 
the five passions. 2 This footstep is that of a Para 
Taken, free from every evil disposition.” 

1 A pagoda, enshrining the relic of a Buddha. 

3 The Brahmin! here recites in poetry the signs of the foot- 
mark of the lustful, the angry, and the ignorant man . The printed 
text and the manuscript differ greatly here, and neither are in- 
telligible. 
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The Brahmin said to his wife, “You see signs, like 
seeing an alligator in a cup of water, or thieves in the 
midst of a house. Hold your tongue and say nothing, 
or people will hear you;” then, after looking about, 
he descried Para Taken. “ Here is the young man,” 
said he, showing him to his wife, and he went up to 
Para Taken, and presenting his daughter Magandiya, 
said, “ My lord Bahan, I give you my daughter.” 
Para Taken said, “ I will tell you something ; listen 
to me. From the sacred forest to the foot of the Aya- 
pala banyan-tree the Man-nat King fought with me, 
but unable to overcome me, took to flight ; that king’s 
daughter, with amorous wiles, and all the beauty 
and witchery of the Hats, sought to beguile me, hut 
she failed to raise any feeling of passion. How should 
I desire your daughter, who is subject to the vilest 
necessities of humanity ? I would not have her touch 
even the sole of my foot.” Then he recited some verses, 
at the conclusion of which the Brahmin and his wife 
received the reward of the state of Anagami. The 
Brahmin’s daughter Magandiya was greatly incensed 
against Para Taken. She said, “This Bahan not 
only says that he does not want me, hut that, sub- 
ject as I am to the vilest necessities of humanity, he 
would not have me touch the sole of his foot. When 
I have married a husband of family, wealth, and in- 
fluence, I will do what ought to he done to the 
Bahan Gotama.” And she bore a grudge against 
him. The question will arise, “ Was Para Taken aware 
of Magandiya’s anger — He was not ignorant of 
it; he knew it. Again, “If he knew it, why did he 
recite the verses ?” — Because, although the daughter 
had resentful feelings, he wished to profit the other 
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two Brahmins, her parents. Paras take no account 
of anger, hut preach the law to those who are deserv- 
ing of the reward of the right way. The Brah- 
min and his wife, after receiving the reward of 
Anagami, gave their daughter into the charge of her 
uncle, and becoming Rahans, reached the state of 
Rahandas. 

The uncle, determined to give his niece to none hut 
a king of high family, took her away with him, and 
presented her to King Helena. The king, falling 
violently in love with her the moment that he saw 
her, had the ceremony of pouring water performed, 
gave her a retinue of 500 female attendants, and 
raised her to the rank of his queen. Thus, King 
TJdena had three queens, residing in three palaces, 
with 1500 female attendants, or 500 for each queen. 
The king used to give to Queen Samavatl every 
day eight kakapawas to buy flowers to adorn her- 
self with. A female slave of Queen Samavatl, 
named Khuyyuttara, used to go every day, and buy 
the flowers from the flower- woman, Sumana, but 
she never bought more than four kahapa??as’ worth, 
keeping the other four for herself. One day, 
this Sumana, the flower-woman, resolved to go and 
make an offering of rice to Para Taken, and when 
Khuyyuttara came as usual to her to buy flowers, she 
said to her, ‘‘Wait a little, Khuyyuttara, I have no 
time now, for I am just going to offer some rice to 
Para Taken.” — “If that be so,” said Khuyyuttara, 
“let us go together and hear the law.” The flower- 
woman agreeing to this, they went together. Sumana 
made an offering of rice to Para Taken and his atten- 
dant Rahans. When Para Taken had eaten the idee, 
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he preached the law, and Khu^uttara after hearing 
it, received the reward of Sotapatti. 1 On this occa- 
sion, Khuyyuttara, who had been in the habit of 
keeping four kahaparaas every day for herself, ex- 
pended the whole of the eight kahapanas in flowers, 
owing to her having become a Sotapan in consequence 
of listening to the law of Para Taken. 

The queen, when she saw so many more flowers 
than usual, exclaimed, “ Iihuyyuttara, what a number 
of flowers there are ! Has the king given to-day 
more than the ordinary flower-money ?” Khuy^uttara 
replied, “ Lady, every day I have been in the habit of 
spending four kahapanas on the flowers, keeping the 
other four for myself, but to-day I went with Sumana 
who was making an offering of rice to Para Taken, 
and after listening to his preaching of the law have 
obtained the reward of Sotapatti, and therefore I do 
not steal.” The queen, instead of being angry with 
her, merely said, “ Was it right for you to take my 
property in this way every day ?” and told her to 
preach to her the law she had just heard. Khuyyut- 
tara said, u Yery good, I will preach the law to you, 
but you must bathe me.” The queen accordingly had 
her bathed with sixteen pots of perfumed water, and 
presented her with two cloths. One of these cloths 
Ehuyyuttara put on, and one she threw over her ; then, 
taking up her position in a place of honour, she preached 
the sacred law precisely as Para Taken had preached 
it Queen Samavati and her 500 female attendants, 
joining their hands in an attitude of devotion, listened 
to the law, and when it was finished, the whole of 
them became Sotapans ; and the queen, paying hom- 
1 The first state of an Ariya. 
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age to Khu^uttara, said, “ Khu^uttara, from this 
day I shall never call you a slave, henceforth you 
must do no work ; from this time I regard you as my 
mother and my teacher, and you must go and hear Para 
Taken preach the law, and come and repeat it to me.” 

In obedience to the queen’s commands, Khuyyut- 
tara went regularly to hear Para Taken preach the 
law, and repeated it to the queen and her 500 attend- 
ants. In consequence of Khm^uttara knowing the 
three hooks of the Pi/aka, 1 Para Taken said to the 
Eahans, “ Beloved Eahans, Ehuyyuttara is most ex- 
cellent in the preaching of the law and he placed her 
in a position of superiority. 

One day, Queen Samavatl said, “ Khuyyuttara, I 
wish to contemplate Para Taken. Invite him to come 
here.” Khu^uttara- replied, “ Lady, kings’ houses 
are very difficult of access, and your Majesty would 
not dare to go outside .” — “ Vex y well, then,” said the 
queen, ic when Para Taken comes to receive rice, you 
must point out to me which is Para Taken, and which 
is Sariputta and Moggalana.” — “Very good,” said 
Khuyyuttara ; <£ my lady must make holes through the 
walls of her apartment, and then, looking through 
them, do homage.” Queen Samavatl accordingly, 
with her 500 female attendants, made holes in the 
walls of their apartment, and when Para Taken came to 
receive rice, they made obeisance and worshipped him. 

One day Queen Magandiya going to the Pyat/iat, 
and seeing the holes in the wall, asked what they were 
made for; Queen Samavatl not knowing that Magan- 
diya had a grudge against Para Taken, replied that they 
were made for the purpose of worshipping Grotama 

1 The Buddhist scriptures. 
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Para Taken. Queen Magandiya then thought to her- 
self, “ I will do what I ought to do to the Italian 
Gotama, and I will destroy Queen Samavatl.” With 
this design she went to King Udena and said to him, 
“The inclination of Samavatl is not towards you, hut 
towards another; in a day or two she will kill you.” 
King TJdena, convinced that Samavatl could not do 
such a thing, would not believe her. Magandiya said, 
“If your Majesty does not believe me go and examine 
her apartment.” The king went to Samavatl’s apart- 
ment, and on inquiring why holes had been made in 
the wall, was told by Samavatl that when Para Taken 
came to receive rice, she had worshipped him. When 
the king heard this, he was not at all angry, but he 
had the holes filled up and windows made in their 
place ; and it was in King Udena’s reign that for the 
first time windows were made in the upper apartment 
of a palace. 

Magandiya, unable to do anything against Samavatl, 
formed the design of compelling the Rahan Gotama, 
who had so shamed her, to leave the neighbourhood; 
to carry it out, she gave a largo quantity of gold and 
silver to the people of the country, and told them 
when Para Taken came to receive rice, to hoot him 
and insult him, so as to make him go to some other 
place. Accordingly, those who were heretics and who 
did not respect the three jewels, 1 when they saw Para 
Taken approaching to receive rice, shouted at him, 
“0 you bad priest, are you not a rascally thief? 
You stupid priest, you are like a bullock, like the brute 
beasts suffering for former sins.” When the people 
thus insulted him my lord Ananda 2 said, “ Lord and 

1 Gotama, the lavr, and the priesthood. 

2 Younger brother of Gotama. 
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master, these people have insulted us, it is better that 
we should go elsewhere to collect rice.” Para Taken 
replied, “ Ananda, if there also you should meet 
with insult where would you go ? Who has insulted 
you ?” Ananda said, “ Lord and master, people en- 
gaged in labour as slaves have insulted us.” Then 
Para Taken said, U I am like an elephant who has just 
reached the battle-field, whose duty it is to sustain the 
flights of arrows which attack him from every side. 
My duty is to bear all the insults which the heretics 
launch against me. Ananda, be under no anxiety ; 
these people will have finished insulting us after seven 
days ; on the seventh day they will be silent. The 
distress of Para Taken cannot last for more than seven 
days. 

Magandiya, failing in her attempt to make Para 
Taken leave the neighbourhood by having him insulted, 
began to consider, “This Samavati with her 500 
attendants supports this Bahan Grotama, so I will 
contrive to ruin her.” Accordingly, she told her 
uncle the Brahmin to procure eight live fowls and 
eight dead ones, and that she would wait on the steps 
of the palace till he came and told her they had been 
obtained. As soon as they were procured, the Brahmin 
came and told Magandiya. Magandiya directed the 
slaves who brought the fowls to put down the eight 
dead fowls, and to follow her with the eight live fowls ; 
these she took to King TTdena in the place where he 
drank spirits, and presented them to him. When the 
king saw the live fowls thus presented to him, he 
asked who understood how to cook them well. 
Magandiya said, “Your Majesty, Samavati knows how 
to cook them very nicely.” Udena said, “Yery 

e 2 
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good, tlien. let her cook them,” and he told the 
slaves to take them to Samavati, and to tell her to cook 
them herself, without letting any one else touch them. 
These dir ections the slaves gave to Samavati. Sama- 
vati and her 500 attendants said, “We do not take 
life.” This the slaves reported to the king. When Ma- 
gandiya heard it, she cried, “Do you hear that, your 
Majesty ? This Samavati will not as much as prepare 
your Majesty’s food, and uses rebellious words. You 
can soon know whether she will take life or not. Let 
her have them to cook for the Itahan Gotama.” The 
king, according to Magandiya’ s suggestion, sent a mes- 
sage to Samavati to cook the fowls and send them to 
Gotama. Then Magandiya bribed the king’s messen- 
gers with gold and silver, and made them put down 
the live fowls and take the dead ones to Samavati, 
with the King’s request that she should cook them 
and send them to Gotama. When Samavati saw the 
dead fowls she said, “Yery good,” and took them. 
The people who had taken the fowls, on being asked 
by the king what Samavati had said, told him that as 
soon as she heard that the fowls were for the Kalian Go- 
tama, she was greatly delighted, and taking them, said 
she would cook them. Then Magandiya exclaimed: 
“ There, your Majesty, do you see this ? This Sama- 
vati when she was told that it was for your Majesty, 
said, £ We do not take life but when she was told to 
cook them, and present them to the Kahan Gotama, 
—mark this, your Majesty, — she cooks them with the 
greatest delight,” Though King Udena heard all 
this, he would not believe it, but bearing it patiently, 
kept silence. 

When Magandiya found that the king would not 
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believe her, she began to consider what other plan 
she should have recourse to. It was the custom of the 
king to spend seven days at a time in each of the three 
queens 5 Pyat/kts. Magandiya, knowing that on the 
following day the king would go to Samavati’s Pyat/kt, 
sent word to her uncle the Brahmin to procure a cobra, 
and after breaking its fangs, to bring it to her. The 
Brahmin, according to her directions, brought her the 
cobra with its teeth broken. Now, it was the habit of 
King TTdena to take a lute with him to whichever 
Pyat/kt he went, so Magandiya put the cobra into the 
cavity of the lute, and fastened it up with a bunch of 
flowers ; and the cobra remained inside the lute for 
two or three whole days. Then Magandiya said to the 
king, “ Which Pyat//at does your Majesty go to to- 
day?” The king replied, “I am going to Samavatl’s 
Pyat/zat.” Magandiya said, “ Your Majesty, I had a 
dream last night which has much disturbed me, it is 
not right that you should go to Samavatl’s Pyat/kt 
but the king would not listen to her, and went off to 
the Pyat/kt. Magandiya, unable to prevent him from 
going, followed him. The king on arriving at the 
Pyat/kt laid his lute on the bed, and said to Ma- 
gandiya, “ You may retire but Magandiya would 
not go away, and commenced walking up and down 
by the side of the bed. The king, after adorning 
himself with the different garments, flowers, and per- 
fumes presented to him by Samavatl and her 500 
attendants, put his lute at the head of the bed, and 
lay down. Magandiya pretending to be only walking 
about close to the bed, took the bunch of flowers out 
of the hollow of the lute, and threw it away. The 
cobra coming out expanded its hood, and Magandiya as 
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soon as site saw it cried out, “ 0 your Majesty ! how 
foolish, you are. Here is my dream fulfilled ; look at 
the snake.” Then she began to scream out abuse at 
both the king and Samavati, and reviled the latter, 
saying, “You put the snake in the lute to kill the 
king ; do you think that if the king died you would 
live?” When the king saw the snake, he started 
and exclaimed, “ Infamous as Samavati is, I gave no 
credence to Magandiya when she accused her. Before 
this, she made holes in the wall of her palace ; again, 
she would not dress the fowls for me, and now she 
lets loose a snake in my bed.” Saying these words 
he became furiously enraged. Samavati seeing the 
king’s anger exhorted her 500 attendants not to give 
way to anger against either the king or Magandiya, 
but to meditate only on the Sararaagamana, 1 which has 
the power of preventing all evil emotions. 

The king, exasperated with Samavati, took a bow 
made of goats’ horns, which required a thousand 
soldiers to string, and fixing a poisoned arrow, he had 
Samavati placed in front with her 500 attendants in a 
row behind her ; then he let fly the arrow at the centre 
of her bosom ; but owing to her loving disposition the 
arrow returned, and made as if it would enter the 
king’s breast. The king reflecting, “ The arrow that 
I shot would have gone through a stone slab; yet it 
came back and made as if it would pierce my breast,” 
trembled and said, “ Even this lifeless arrow recog- 
nised the merit of Samavati, while I, a man, could 
not see it.” Then he threw away the arrow, and fall- 
ing at her feet raised his hands in adoration, and ad- 

1 A formula of worship, viz. I worship .Para, I worship the 
Law, I worship the priesthood. 
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dressed lier as follows, in poetry : “ Samavatl, I aia 
utterly lost, eyerything is confusion ; save me and be 
to me an object of worship.” Saying this he made 
the humble gesture of apology. Queen Samavatl, the 
disciple of Para Taken, far from allowing the king to 
Avorship her, replied, “Do not worship me; I worship 
Para Taken; do you also worship him. It is you, 
great king, who should rather be an object of worship 
to me.” The king said, “ Let him then be my object 
of worship,” and listening to the advice of Samavatl, 
he went for seven days in succession to Para Taken, 
made offerings of rice to him, and heard the law. He 
also offered to Queen Samavatl a magnificent present, 
but she said to him, “ Your Majesty, I have no Avish for 
gold or silver, give permission that Para Taken and 
his Kalians may visit continually my Pyabkt.” The 
king accordingly invited Para Taken to visit con- 
tinually the queen’s Pyat/iat, but Para Taken replied, 
“ It is not fitting that a Para Taken should go con- 
tinually to one palace only, for many people long to 
contemplate him .” — “ If this be so,” said the king, 
“ Lord and master, depute one of your disciples,” and 
Para Taken replied, “ I depute my lord Ananda.” 
The lord Ananda accompanied by 500 Italians then 
visited Saniavatl’s Pyat/iat, and ate their rice there ; 
and the queen with her 500 female attendants, after 
listening to the law, presented to Ananda 500 gar- 
ments, and each priest’s garment was Avorth 500 (pieces 
of gold). 

Magandiya, foiled in her designs, planned another 
stratagem. One day King Udena was amusing him- 
self in the garden, and Magandiya, blind to the state 
(of soul) in which she was, thought that this was a good 
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opportunity to complete lier evil designs. She sent 
for her uncle the Brahmin, and told him to get a 
quantity of cloths, saturate them with oil, wrap them 
round Samavatl’s Pyat/iat, and then set fire to them. 
The Brahmin accordingly procured a number of 
coarse cloths, washed them, and saturated them with 
oil ; then he took them to Samavatl’s Pyat/mt, and 
after wrapping them round all the door-posts and the 
leaves of the doors, he closed all the entrances. 
Samavatl said to him, “Brother Brahmin, why are 
you wrapping these cloths round the doors ? ” and he 
replied, “ The king has given me strict orders to do 
so, but why I do not know.” Then he set fire to 
them and went away. 

Samavatl exhorted all her attendants, saying, “ In 
the countless existences that have had no beginning, 
it would be impossible to reckon the number of times 
that we have perished by fire; let us keep this in 
mind.” When the walls of the palace were wrapped 
in flames and they began to suffer acutely, she re- 
peated the Kamma^ana, 1 and several of her attendants 
obtained the reward of Anagami. 2 The assembly of 
Bahans said to Para Taken, “ Lord and master, while 
King TJdena is engaged in his garden, Samavatl’s 
palace is in flames, and the queen with her 500 
attendants is being burned to death ; what will be the 
future state of these handmaidens?” Para Taken re- 
plied, “ Some are settled in the reward of Sotapatti, 3 
some in that of Sakadagami, 4 and others in that of 

1 Forty sentences for repetition. 

2 The third state of an Ariya. 

3 The first state of an Ariya. 

* 4 The second state of an Ariya. 
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Anagami . 1 These attendants do not die -without 
future reward, the whole of them have received the 
right course. All people who are subject to the in- 
fluence of their former deeds are constantly experi- 
encing both happiness and misery.” 

.The intelligence of Samavatl’ s Pyat/kt being on 
fire was quickly carried to the king. Unable to reach 
it before it was burnt down, he remained surrounded 
by his nobles overwhelmed with grief. He thought 
of all the good qualities of Samavatl, and came to 
the conclusion that it was the work of Magandiya. 
Knowing that he could not extort a confession from 
her by threats, he had recourse to artifice, and said to 
his nobles, “From this day forth I shall be in comfort; 
many a time did Samavatl plot my destruction ; un- 
successful in her attempts she has now met her death; 
from this day forth my mind will be at rest, and I 
shall be able to sleep in peace. Whoever compassed 
the death of Samavatl I call my friend.” Magandiya, 
who was near the king when he said this, directly she 
heard it, exclaimed, “Your Majesty, could any one 
else have contrived this ? It was I who managed the 
plot, and my uncle the Brahmin earned it into effect.” 
When the king heard this he pretended to be greatly 
delighted, and said to her, “You are indeed a friend 
to me ; I will reward you for this ; send for the whole 
of your relations ; ” saying this he dismissed her. 

When Magandiya had brought all her relations, the 
king, in order that none of them might be forgotten, 
made them all very handsome presents. Seeing this, 
those who were only most distantly connected with Ma- 
gandiya came forward and claimed relationship. The 
1 The third state of au Ariya. 
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king, baying thus eangbt all Magandiya’s relations, bad 
a bole dug in front of bim as deep as a man’s waist ; 
be then bad all of them placed in it, and the bole 
filled up with fine earth. Above the bole be then bad 
scattered a quantity of straw and rubbish which he 
caused to be set on fire. After all their hair and skin 
was burnt off, be had their bodies cut into pieces by 
passing iron barrows over them. With regard to 
Magandiya herself, strips of flesh were cut off with an 
excessively sharp knife from every part of her body, 
which, after being fried in oil, she was compelled to 
eat, and thus underwent the most horrible torture. 

Such is the history of Magandiya. 

One day the assembly of Kalians said to Para 
Taken, “Lord and master, the death of Samavat! 
and her 500 attendants who were all full of faith and 
love was by no means right.” — •“ Beloved Kalians,” 
replied Para Taken, “this Samavat! and her 500 
attendants, a long time ago, when Brahmadatta 
was king of the Benares country, were the concu- 
bines of that king. One day when the king was 
playing in the river with his concubines, these 
finding themselves very cold, and wishing to warm 
themselves at a fire, began to search here and there 
for fuel or rubbish to make a fire with. Finding on 
the bank of the river a bush of dry reeds, and think- 
ing it was only rubbish, they set fire to it and warmed 
themselves at it. Now, in this bush was a PaMeka- 
buddha practising the Nirodhasamapatti. 1 When 
the concubines saw the PaMekabuddha in the flames, 
they cried out, “We have burned the PaMekabuddha, 
the king’s teacher ; if this come to the king’s ears we 
1 Some supernatural attainment ; a kind of ecstasy or trance. 
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shall all be executed ; let ns go and get some fire- 
wood and burn him up altogether.” So saying they 
brought a log each, and making a large heap, set fire 
to it ; then thinking that the body would he entirely 
consumed and leave no trace, they went away. Al- 
though these concubines had no intention to take life, 
still their sin followed them in due course; for a 
thousand years they suffered in hell, and now at last 
their house has been set on fire, and they themselves 
have been burnt to death. Such is the account of the 
former sin of Samavatl. As to the PaMekabuddha, 
if a thousand cart-loads of fuel had been burnt around 
him while he was in the state of Sammapata, they 
would not have made him feel hot ; on the seventh 
day he arose from the state of Mrodhasamapatti, 
and went his way in comfort.” 

Again the Eahans said to Para Taken, “On account 
of what evil deeds was Khu^uttara a slave? And 
owing to what good deeds did she become so learned 
and acquire the three books of the Pifeka ; from what 
good deeds is it that she is now settled in the reward 
of Sotapatti ? ” Para Taken replied, “Beloved Eahans, 
in a former existence of Khuyyuttara there was a 
PaMekabuddha in the country of Benares, who was 
rather hump-backed. Khuyyuttara when she saw 
him, laughed at his deformity ; and for this sin she 
became hump-backed herself. But when this same 
PaMekabuddha came to the king’s palace to receive 
alms of food, and the king poured an offering of cow’s 
milk into his t/kbet, which completely filled it, 
Ivhuyyuttara, seeing the PaMekabuddha shifting the 
tikbet from hand to hand on account of the great heat 
of the milk, immediately took off her arm eight ivory 
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bracelets which she was wearing, and making a stand 
for the pot with them, presented them as an offering. 
It was for this good deed that she has acquired such 
great wisdom, and is conversant with all the three 
books of the Pitfaka. Those ivory bracelets are extant 
to this day in the Handamula mountain cave. It was 
in consequence of her having formerly made offerings 
of rice to that PaMekabuddha that she is established 
in the reward of Sotapatti. Such is the account of 
the results of the good and bad actions performed by 
Khuyyuttara before I became a Para. 

“ In the time of the Para Kassapa this Khuyyuttara 
was the daughter of a Thufhe at Benares. One day 
when she was very handsomely attired, a Bahan who 
was on his way to contemplate the Para, came to her 
house, and she said to him, ‘ Just reach me that little 
basket which is there.’ For this she became a slave.” 

End of the Story of Samavati and Khtcotttara. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

STORY OF JTULLA-PAXTHAKA. 

The most excellent Para, when lie was residing in the 
Veluvana monastery, preached the following discourse 
on the subject of ATulla-Panthaka. 

Formerly there lived in the Rayagaha country the 
daughter of a T/miAe named Dhanase#i. When she 
reached the age of maturity, her parents placed her 
in a Pyat/mt with seven stages of roofs, and there, 
being a girl of strong passions, she committed herself 
with one of the slaves ; then fearing that any one should 
know of it, they ran away to another village, and 
lived there together. She soon became in the family - 
way, and when her time was nearly come, she said to 
the young man, u My time is very near ; I shall go 
to my parents’ village to be confined.” The young 
man, afraid that if he went there they would kill 
him, would not accompany her, so the T/mi/^e’s daugh- 
ter, thinking what unalloyed affection parents have 
for their children, set out without her husband ; but 
he, as soon as he found that she had gone, followed 
her. . ' _ 

On the road the Thuthe’s daughter gave birth to a 
son, whereupon she returned, home without visiting 
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ter parents’ village. In consequence of tlie boy 
having been born on the road, they gave him the 
name of Panthaka. 

Shortly afterwards, the T/rai/ze’s daughter became 
again pregnant ; and when her time was approaching, 
in the same way as before she started for her parents’ 
village, and was a second time confined on the road. 
On this occasion also she gave birth to a son, whom 
she called Xulla-Panthaka, distinguishing her first- 
born by the name of Maha-Panthaka. 

When Maha-Panthaka grew up, he said one day to 
his mother, “ I hear others calling people their grand- 
father, or grandmother, or uncle; but we have no 
grandfather or grandmother, or any relations at all.” 
His mother replied, “My dear son, your grandfather 
and grandmother, and all your relations live in the 
Rayagaha country ; your grandfather is the T hxitlie 
Phanasez'/u. In that Rayagaha country my relations 
are very numerous.” — “ Then why, mother,” said he, 
do you not go to the Ra^agaha country?” The 
'IJmtlmh daughter remained silent ; at last, when he 
persisted in asking the question, she replied, “My 
son, your father was a slave in your grandfather’s 
house, so I ran away from home and came to live 
here.” — “If that be so,” said the lad, “take my 
younger brother and me to the place where our grand- 
father and grandmother live.” 

The ThvLthe’s daughter took her two sons to the 
Raz/agaha country, and when she reached the city, she 
went with them into the Zayat 1 at the gate and 
stopped there. When the T/mthe’s neighbours saw 
her, they went to him and said, “My lord Thutha’s 
1 A building for tbe accommodation of travellers. 
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daughter with her two sons is staying in the Zayat.” 
The T/rntte, thinking that if they were to remain in 
the Zayat, people would speak ill of him, took away 
his two grandchildren, and gave them gold and silver, 
food and clothes ; hut having no affection for his daugh- 
ter, he sent her away, telling her to go and live where 
she had been always living : so she went away and 
lived with her slave-husband in the same place as 
before. 

When the two lads had grown up under their grand- 
father’s care, Maha-Panthaka went with his grand- 
father to hear Para Taken preach the law. The dis- 
course was upon the future reward of the life of a 
Eahan, and Maha-Panthaka, after listening to it, be- 
came desirous of entering the priesthood. He accord- 
ingly obtained his grandfather’s permission, and be- 
came one of the Italians of Para Taken. 

Performing the duties of a Eahan, Maha-Panthaka 
acquired the sacred Pali 1 of Para Taken, and becom- 
ing a PanHnga 2 at the age of twenty, after employ- 
ing himself in the repetition of the Kamma#/2ana 3 4 , 
he reached the state of a Eahanda. 4, 

When Maha-Panthaka had become a Eahanda, he 
made his brother Xulla-Panthaka a Eahan, and kept 
him steadily employed in the religious duties enjoined 
by Para Taken. 

How Xulla-Panthalca, being wanting in ability 

1 The sacred language of the Burmese, a modification of San- 
skrit. 

2 A priest who is a proficient in the five duties, i. e. an ordained 
Eahan. 

3 Forty sentences for repetition. 

4 An Ariya of the highest order. 
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could not learn a verse although he studied it for the ■ 
whole four months of the rainy season. The reason 
of this was that in the time of the Para Kassapa, Aulla- 
Panthaka, who was then a Eahan, derided another 
Rahan for his want of ability in reciting Pali ; in con- 
sequence of which, the Eahan was so ashamed that 
he altogether gave up the study of the sacred lan- 
guage. On account of this evil deed, Aulla-P anthaka 
when he subsequently became a Eahan in the time 
of the present Para was so stupid that he forgot 
everything he learned. 

At last Maha-Panthaka said to Aulla-Panthaka, 
u Oh, Aulla-Panthaka, you are a being who is un- 
worthy to obtain his deliverance 1 in this church. You 
cann ot learn a single verse in four months, therefore 
you are unfit for the duties of a Eahan so saying, 
he turned him out of the monastery. 

At this time Maha-Panthaka performed the duty of 
distributing the rice. One day the physician 6'Ivaka 
came to him and said, “ My lord Maha-Panthaka, I 
wish to present rice to-morrow to Para Taken : how 
many priests are there?” Maha-Panthaka replied, 
“ JTulla-P anthaka is stupid and unworthy of deliver- 
ance ; besides him, there are 500 Rahans.” The phy- 
sician then said, “ Invite and bring with you to-mor- 
row Para Taken and the 500 of his assembly.” Aulla- 
Panthaka thought within himself, “ My elder brother, 
Maha-Panthaka, has accepted the invitation for all the 
R ahans , but has excluded me. My brother’s love for 
me is lost. I will no longer be a Eahan, but will re- 
enter the laity ;” and he determined to quit the mon- 
astery the next morning.' 

1 I. e. Salvation, proximate or ultimate. 
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At daybreak on the following day, as Para Taken 
was looking to see who was worthy of deliverance, he 
perceived Xulla-Panthaka. Then going to the arched 
entrance through which he would pass, he began to 
walk up and down. On his arrival, Para Taken stood 
still : Xulla-Panthaka made obeisance to him. Para 
Taken said to him, u Xulla-Panthaka, where are you 
going at this early hour of the morning ?” He replied, . 
“ Lord and master, my brother has expelled me from 
the monastery ; I am now going away to re-enter the 
laity.” — “ Xulla-Panthaka,” said Para Taken, “ when 
your brother expelled you, why did you not come to me? 
When you become a layman again, what will you do ? 
Bemain with me.” So saying, he stroked his head, 
and made him come with him to the monastery. When 
they arrived there, he placed him at the gate of the 
Gandhakufi 1 building, with his face to the east, and 
said to him, “ Take this coarse cloth, and, rubbing it, 
repeat the words, Bayohara«am Ea^ohararcam , 2 and do 
not move from here.” Para Taken, after thus issuing 
his authoritative commands, gave him a coarse cloth 
of spotless white, and then went to the house of the 
physician Gfvaka to receive the alms of rice, accom- 
panied by all his assembly. 

Xulla-Panthaka, looking at the rising sun and rub- 
bing the coarse cloth, continued to repeat “Ea^ohara- 
nam, Ba^oharamm.” While repeating these words, 
the cloth as he was rubbing it lost its spotless white 
colour, and became soiled and dirty. Seeing this, he 
became impressed with the law of Samvega , 3 and ex- 
claimed, “This cloth only now so pure and white is 

1 The abode of fragrance. 3 Removal of dirt. 

3 Rear of the future consequences of sin. 
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soiled and dirty. This is my own state, soiled (by sin). 
Again, this is the law of mutability ; nothing is per- 
manent.” Saying this he devoted himself earnestly 
to the repetition of the Vipassana, and succeeded in 
acquiring it. 

Para Taken even while he was at the house of the 
physician G'lvaka, knowing that Rulla-P anthaka had 
acquired the Vipassana, dispatched an appearance 1 of 
himself to him, and preached to him the verses of the 
KammaMana, “ 0 ifulla-Panthaka ! Tour body is full 
of minute atoms of dust which are lust, and the other 
evil passions. These minute atoms of dust you must 
get rid of.” In this way he preached to him the law 
just as if he had actually been present ; and he con- 
tinued, “ My dear son, Rulla-P anthaka, lust you must 
call Raya, 2 atoms of dust you must not call Raya. 
Raya means lust. When you have got rid of the 
atoms of dust which are lust, you are fit to be a mem- 
ber of the Church of Para Taken. The same is to be 
said regarding anger and ignorance.” At the close of 
the discourse upon these verses Rulla-Pantkaka arrived 
at the state of a Rahanda possessed of intuitive know- 
ledge, and Para Taken knew that he had become a 
Rahanda. 

At this time the physician Civaka, before presenting 
rice to Para, Taken, was offering him water to wash 
his hands. Para Taken said, u Daraka, there is still 
in the monastery a Rahanda,” and he remained with 

1 Grdtama is said to have had the power of appearing in more 
than one place at once. The expression always used is that found 
in the text here, viz. “ To send off his appearance.” 

2 This word is Pali, of which Para Taken is teaching the mean- 
ing. “Eayas” in Sanskrit means both “dust” and “passion.” 
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his T/iabet 1 closed. On this Maha-Panthaka said that 
there were no Eahans left in the monastery; but 
(Jivaka sent a slave to see whether any Eahans had 
been left there or not. At this moment ATulla- 
Panthaka saying to himself, “My brother says there 
are no Eahans in the monastery,” created a thousand 
Eahans and filled with them the whole of the buildings, 
and the mango garden, some putting on their garments, 
others engaged in repeating the scriptures, and all 
exactly like himself. 

When the messengers arrived at the monastery they 
found all the buildings and the mango garden com- 
pletely filled with Eahans. As soon as the messengers 
had returned with this intelligence to Para Taken, he 
said to them, “ Go and invite the Eahan JTulla- 
Panthaka to come here.” They went back and called 
out, “ My Lord Aulla-Panthaka, Para Taken has sent 
for you.” The whole of the thousand Eahans replied, 
“I am Kulla-Panthaka.” The messengers returned to 
Para Taken and said, “Lord and master, the whole 
thousand Eahans say that they are iTulla-Panthaka, so 
we cannot find him out.” Para Taken said, “ Go and 
call him again, and seize the hand of the Eahan who 
first answers, then all the rest will disappear.” The 
messengers accordingly went again to invite Aulla- 
Panthaka, and laid hold of the hand of the Eahan who 
first of the whole thousand answered the summons; 
immediately all the other Eahans vanished. ATulla- 
Panthaka accompanied the messengers to the house of 
the physician Grlvaka, and received his portion of rice 
in presence of Para Taken. 

1 The vessel which the priests carry suspended round their 
necks, and held under the left arm, to receive the alms of food. 
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When the repast was finished Para Taken said to 
(rivaka, a Take off ifalla-P anth aka’s T/Abet, for he is 
going to preach the law.” Gffvaka took off the T/tabet, 
and Kulla-Panthaka, seeing that such was Para Taken’s 
wish, began in a voice like that of the Lion-King to 
preach the law of Anumodana , 1 reciting it from the 
three books of the Pffaka. 

After Para Taken had returned to the monastery in 
the cool of the evening, the Eahans of the assembly 
were saying to each other, “Masters! Maha-Panthaka, 
not conversant with the mind of Aulla-P anthaka, and 
unable in four months to teach him a single verse, 
drove him from the monastery. A Para Taken being 
an unrivalled master of the law, has the power of con- 
ducting a man in a single morning to the state of 
a Pahanda possessed of intuitive knowledge, and of 
rendering him acquainted with the three books of the 
Pi/aka. “ Wonderful indeed are the Paras ! ” 

Para Taken said to them, “This is not the first time 
that I have afforded assistance to ifulla-Panthaka,” and 
he proceeded to relate as follows the events of times 
long gone by: — “This Aulla-Panthaka a long time 
ago was a young man of Benares : while engaged in 
the acquisition of learning and science in the Takka- 
sila country, he attended on and supplied food to the 
teacher Dlsapamokkha, and received instruction from 
him for three months. Through his excessive stupi- 
dity, however, he failed to learn anything at all. His 
master, grateful for the care and attention which his 
pupil bestowed on him in serving him and supplying 
all his wants, redoubled his efforts, but all to no effect. 
At last, the youth, seeing that he could learn nothing, 

1 Joy. 
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asked Ms teacher’s permission to leave. The master 
t hinkin g himself much indebted to his pupil for his 
kindness to him, took him away into a forest to pre- 
sent h i m with a charm, and instructed him as follows : 
— 11 (xhafcsi Ghafesi kirn karawa? tava karmarn aham 
yanami . 1 Eepeat tMs charm constantly so as never to 
forget it. It will always provide you with a living. 
Wherever you may happen to be, you have only to 
utter the charm.” 

On the young man’s return to Benares, he went to 
live with his parents. 

About this time the king of Benares, disguising 
himself, went out one night to discover whether the 
actions of his subjects were good or evil. Coming to 
the house of the young man who had learned the 
charm, he placed himself close up against the wall 
and began to listen. It happened that some thieves 
having dug a mine in the space between this house 
and the next, were just about to rob the house. At 
this moment the young man who had returned from 
the Takkasila country awoke and began to recite the 
charm, “Ghafesi Ghafesi kim kara m? tava karmarn 
aham yanami.” The tMeves as soon as they heard the 
charm, said, “ TMs young man has found us out,” and 
ran away. The king seeing the thieves running away, 
and knowing that tMs was in consequence of their 
hearing the charm, carefully noted the position of the 
young man’s house, and returned home. 

When daylight came, the king called some of his 
people, and told them to go to such a place and find 
out the young man who had returned from the Takka- 
sila country, and bring him to Mm. When they had 
1 Why are you busy ? "Why are you busy ? I know your design. 
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brought the young man before him, he said, “ Young 
man,- give me the charm you were repeating last 
night.” — “ Take it, your Majesty,” he replied, and he 
recited it to the king, who repeated it till he knew it. 
After learning it the king gave him a present worth a 
thousand (pieces of gold), as a teacher’s fee. 

At this time the prime minister, having formed the 
design of taking the king’s life, went to his Majesty’s 
barber and said to him, “ When you shave the king’s 
beard, take a very sharp razor and cut his throat. 
When I am king I will give you the post of prime 
minister.” He made the barber a present worth a 
thousand [pieces of gold], and the man agreed to do it. 
Accordingly, after he had soaked the king’s beard with 
perfumed water before shaving it, he took the razor 
and was just going to cut his throat when at that 
moment, the king thinking of the charm, began to 
recite, “ Ghafesi, Ghniesi kim kara»,a? tava karmam 
aham yanami.” The barber no sooner heard this 
than he -said, “ The king has discovered my inten- 
tion then he dropped the razor and fell trembling 
at the king’s feet. The king exclaimed, “Oh, you 
barber ! do you not know I am the king?”— “Your 
Majesty,” said the barber, “it was no plot of mine; 
the prime minister gave me a present worth a thou- 
sand [pieces of gold] to cut your Majesty’s throat while 
I was shaving you ; it was he who induced me to at- 
tempt it.” The king said to himself, “ It is owing to 
this young man who taught me the charm, that my 
life has been saved.” Then he sent for the prime min- 
ister and banished him from the country, saying, 
“ Since you have plotted against my life, you can no 
longer live within my territory.” After this, he' called 
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the young man who had given him the charm, and 
making him a very handsome present as an acknow- 
ledgment of his services, conferred on him the post of 
prime minister. 

That young man is now JMla-Panthaka, and the 
teacher Disapamokkha is now I the Para. 

When he had finished preaching the law, the whole 
of the assembly who listened to it were settled in the 
reward of Sotapatti. 

End op the Story op Zulla-Panthaka. 
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CHAPTEB YII. 


STORY OF THE PROBATIONER TISSA. 

On another occasion Para Taken, while residing in the 
6retavana monastery, preached a discourse with refer- 
ence to the probationer Tissa. 

In the country of Kayagaha there lived a Brahmin 
named Mahasena, who was a friend of the Brahmin 
Tanga, the father of Sariputta. 

Sariputta, taking pity on the Brahmin Mahasena, 
came and stood at the door of his house with the in- 
tention of assisting him. Mahasena said to himself, 
(£ Here is Sariputta, the son of my friend Tanga, who 
is evidently waiting to receive rice, 1 and I have 
nothing of which I can make him an offering.” And 
he went and hid himself. 

One day, Mahasena went to a TImihe’s house 
and received a cloth and a cup of cow’s milk. 2 Then 
he thought he would make an offering to Sariputta. 

1 The word rice used in the text here and elsewhere means 
any Mnd of food offered to a priest, though its literal meaning is 
cooked rice. 

3 The printed text and manuscript vary greatly here: the for- 
mer says, “ after presenting grass he received a cloth,” etc.; the 
latter says, “ Going to a TAutfAe’s house to obtain alms of food for 
the day, he received,” etc. 
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Sariputta at that very moment, rising from the perfor- 
mance of Samapatti, was looking to see whom he 
should deliver, and knowing that Mahasena, having 
an offering to make, wished to come to him, he went 
to the Brahmin’s house and stood at the door. As 
soon as the Brahmin saw him, he invited him to 
come up into his house and poured into his t/zabet 
some rice cooked in milk. Sariputta, after taking 
half of the rice, closed his t/zabet. The Brahmin 
said, “ Lord and master, save me in my life to come; 
give me no help in this life saying this, he poured 
the rest of the rice into the t/zabet. Sariputta then 
ate the rice ; when he had finished, Mahasena made 
him an offering of a coarse cloth with this invocation, 
“ Lord and master, the law which you know may I 
also know.” Sariputta, after having preached the 
law, took his departure. 

The Brahmin Mahasena dying in natural course, 
became an embryo in the womb of one of the congre- 
gation of Sariputta in the Savatthi country. The 
young girl, from the day that she became pregnant, 
was very desirous to supply food to Sariputta and all 
his priests, and to wear herself the t/zingan, 1 and to 
drink milk prepared as for priests, out of a golden cup. 
Now the girl wishing to wear the t/zingan from the 
time that she was in the family-way, was the sign 
that the child in her womb would become a Bahan 
in the church. The girl’s parents, thinking that if 
their daughter wished to be a Bahan, it was in accord- 
ance with the sacred law, supplied Sariputta and his 
priests with cow’s milk, and dressing the girl in a 
t/zingan, placed her after all the priests, and gave 
1 Priest’s garment. 
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her her share of the offering of milk in a golden 
cup. 

At the end of ten months she gave birth to a son. 
After the boy was washed, he was laid upon a cover- 
let worth a hundred thousand (gold pieces). Sariputta 
was also invited, and had food presented to him. The 
child, lying on the coverlet and contemplating Sari- 
putta, thought to himself, “ This priest is my old 
teacher ; it is to him that I owe all this luxury. I 
must make him an offering.” 

At this moment the parents, wishing to name the 
child, took him up from the coverlet ; but the child, 
wrapping his little finger in it, lifted it up with him. 
The parents tried to disengage his finger, but the 
child, retaining his hold of it, began to cry ; so they 
took him up, coverlet and all, and laid him at the feet 
of my lord Sariputta ; the child, dragging the coverlet 
with his finger, placed it at Sariputta’s feet. When 
the child’s parents saw this, they said to Sariputta, 
“ Lord and master, deign to accept the coverlet which 
the child offers you.” He accepted it. Then the 
parents said, <£ Give a name to your disciple;” and he 
called the child ‘ Tissa.’ 

On every occasion of their performing ceremonies 
for the child, the parents regularly invited Sariputta, 
and supplied Mm with food. When the child was 
seven years old, his parents delivered him to Sari- 
putta, to be made a Eahan. Sariputta, after teaching 
the little boy to repeat the Kamma/^ana, made him a 
Eahan. For seven days the child’s parents made 
offerings of food to Sariputta, and the whole of his 
priests; after which they retired to their home. 

On the seventh day, the probationer Tissa aceom- 
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panied tlie Kalians to the Savatthi country, to collect 
alms. As soon as they arrived there, the inhabitants 
came out to meet the young probationer, and made 
him an offering of five hundred Putzos 1 and five hun- 
dred rice-bowls. 

One day, going to the monastery where the proba- 
tioner resided, they made - an offering of five hundred 
more putzos and five hundred more rice-bowls, so that 
when he was only seven years old he had a thousand 
putzos and a thousand rice-bowls ; these he presented 
to the Rahans of the assembly. His acquiring all 
these things was the result of his having given a single 
coarse cloth and a cup of milk to Sariputta at the time 
that he was the Brahmin Mahasena. Prom that day 
the probationer was always called PireJapatika 2 Tissa. 

One night, when it was very cold, the probationer, 
going to the monastery to perform his duties, saw the 
Rahans warming themselves at a fire. “ My masters,” 
said he, “ why do you warm yourselves at a fire ?” 
— “ Probationer,” they replied, “ we are warming our- 
selves because it is so cold.” 3 — “ If you are cold,” said 
he, “ wrap yourselves in coverlets.” The Rahans re- 
joined, “Probationer, you alone have power and can 
procure these things. "Where can we get coverlets 
from?”' — “If this be so,” replied the probationer, 
“ those of my masters who wish for coverlets, follow 
me.” Hearing this, because they wanted to wrap them- 
selves in coverlets, a thousand Rahans followed behind 
a probationer who was only seven years old. 

i A waist-cloth of about 4 yards long and 1| wide, of silk or 

cotton. The national dress of the Burmese. 

3 He who lives on alms. See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 306. 

8 Fires are not properly allowed within monasteries in Burmah. 
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The probationer, taking with bim tbe thousand 
Eabans, went outside of tbe city, and as be visited 
house after bouse, tbe inhabitants as soon as they saw 
him, feeling tbe strongest affection for him, presented 
him with 500 coverlets. When be returned within 
tbe city, a wealthy T 'hatha was selling coverlets in tbe 
bazaar. Tbe slave who watched tbe shop went to bis 
master and said, “ Here is a probationer coining with 
•500 coverlets ; bide yours, master.” Tbe Thuthe, 
said, “Does tbe probationer take them when they are 
given to him, or does be take them without their being 
given to bim?” — “He takes them when they are 
given,” replied the slave. — “ Yery good, then,” said 
tbe Thnthe, “if so, do not bide them ; let them be.” 
Tbe novice, with tbe thousand Eahans, arrived at tbe 
place where tbe coverlets were spread out. The 
Thutke who owned them no sooner saw tbe novice 
than be loved bim as bis own son, and made bim an 
offering of 500 of tbe coverlets, making this invoca- 
tion, “Lord and master, tbe law which you know may 
I also know I” Tbe novice preached to bim tbe law 
of Anumodana. 1 

Thus, this young probationer, obtaining in a single 
day a thousand coverlets, presented them to tbe thou- 
sand Eabans. From this time, they gave tbe novice 
tbe name of Kambalara Tissa. 2 It was in consequence 
of his having made an offering of a coverlet to my' 
lord Sariputta on the occasion of bis giving bim tbe 
name of Tissa, on tbe seventh day after his birth, that 
when be was seven years old be received a thousand 
coverlets. 

Therefore Para Taken preached, “Beloved Eabans, 

1 Joy. 2 Who procures coverlets. 
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offerings made to the priesthood, though they he hut 
small, are rewarded as if they were large. Large 
offerings receive still more excellent rewards.” 

The probationer, after learning the Kamma^Mna 
from Para Taken, went away and resided in a tem- 
porary monastery at a distance of 120 y o^anas. 
There, during the whole three months of the Lent, 
he practised the repetition of the KammazfMana, and 
reached the stage of a Eahanda. 


End op the Story op the Probationer Tissa. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STORY OF MAHAKAFPINA-THERA. 

On another occasion, Para Taken, residing in the 
Ge tavana monastery, preached the following discourse 
on the subject of the priest Mahakappina : — 

At a place not far from Benares there lived a thou- 
sand weavers. At that time a thousand PaMeka- 
Buddhas , 1 who had been residing for eight months 
at Himavanta, came to the weavers’ village. When 
the head man of the weavers’ village saw the PaMeka- 
Buddhas, he invited them to come on the following 
day to receive offerings of rice. The PaMeka-Buddlias 
accepted the invitation. The head-weaver then went 
round the village saying that he had invited the Pak- 
feka-Buddhas, and that every house was to entertain 
one priest each. The villagers did as they had been 
directed, and the Pa/c&eka-Buddhas, after receiving 
their rice, preached the law to them. The weavers 
then invited them to reside with them during the 
whole of the three months’ Lent, and, the invitation 
being accepted, every weaver built one monastery 
apiece for the whole thousand, and each supplied one 
of them with food and all he required. 

1 A semi-Buddha. 
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When Lent was over, the -weavers made an offering 
to them of a thousand putzos 1 for tMngans . 2 After 
making this pious offering, when they died, they be- 
came inhabitants of the Tavatinsa Nat-country; having 
enjoyed all the luxury of the Nats, they appeared 
in the time of the Para Taken Ivassapa among the 
T/mgyues 3 of Benares. The head-weaver was the son 
of the head T/mgyue ; the other weavers were all sons 
of T/mgyues, and their wives daughters of TAugyues, 
and they were all married to one another. 

One day, when Para Taken Kassapa was preaching 
the law, the T/mgyues went into the enclosure of the 
monastery to hear him. While they were there, it 
began to rain heavily. Many people who were rela- 
tions of the teacher were inside the building, but the 
TAuygues, not being his relations, got wet through. 
They were very much ashamed, and deliberating 
among themselves, resolved to erect an extensive 
monastery. The head-weaver put down a thousand 
(pieces of gold), and the others five hundred each. 
Then they erected a large and splendid monastery with 
a thousand spires. This they presented as a grand 
offering to Kassapa Para Taken and all his Kahans. 
At the same time the wife of the head-weaver pre- 
sented as an offering to the Para Taken a putzo 
worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold), which she 
had placed on a bouquet of Ldtsarue-blossoms making 
this invocation: “Lord and master, in my future 
states of existence, may I resemble the blossom of 

1 Waist-cloth of the laity. 

2 Priests’ garments. 

s Same as TfmtJie, the wealthy class 
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tlie Letsarue ! 1 and may I be called Anoya ! ” Kas- 
sapa Para Taken said, “Darakama, it shall he ful- 
filled according to your prayer.” 

When the T/ragyues, leaving that state of existence, 
died, they appeared in the Nat country. In the time 
of the Para Taken Gotama, after dying and leaving 
the Nat country, they appeared in the country of 
Kukknvati. The head-weaver became King Maha- 
kappka, his wife was the daughter of the great king 
of the Saketa 2 country ; owing to her resemblance to 
the blossom of Letsarue, she was called the Princess 
Anoya. When she grew up she became the wife of 
King Mahakappina. The other weavers were all 
sons and daughters of great nobles ; and when they 
were old enough, they became the husbands and wives 
of each other. 

King Mahakappina, enjoying all the luxury of 
royalty, began to say to himself, “lam a king, but 
I can neither see nor hear of the three jewels .” 3 Hav- 
ing a great longing for them, he sent off one day four 
of his nobles on horseback from the four sides of his 
city, telling them to go two or three yoyanas and 
see if they could gather any tidings of Para, the law, 
and the priesthood. The nobles, however, came back 
without having procured any intelligence. 

One day, while the king, mounted on horseback, was 
amusing himself in the garden attended by a thousand 
nobles, there came by five hundred merchants from 
the country of Savatthi. The king asked whence they 
came, and when he was told they came from Savatthi, 

1 A species of nettle. 

2 The city of Ayodbya, or ancient Oude. 

3 Buddha, the law, and the priests. 
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lie inquired if there was any news in their country. 
The merchants replied, “ Your Majesty, the jewel is 
there, the Para. The king, whose heart on hearing 
this was filled with faith and love, said to them, £< I 
will present you with a hundred thousand (gold 
pieces). Is there any further news ? ” — u The jewel, 
the law, is there,” they replied. The king, moved 
with love and joy at this intelligence, added a present 
of another hundred thousand, and asked them if they 
had any more intelligence. They said, u There is 
the jewel, the priesthood.” The king, on hearing 
this, again increased his present by a hundred thou- 
sand more. Then he said to his nobles, “ I will go 
to the place where are to be found the jewel, the Para ; 
the jewel, the law ; and the jewel, the priesthood. I 
shall not return to my city, but shall go and become a 
Kalian in the society of Para Taken.” The nobles 
said, “ Your Majesty, avc Avill all go with you and 
become Kahans.” Then the king Arrote on a leaf of 
gold and gaA r e it to the merchants ; the writing Avas 
this: “To the queen, from King Mahakappina. I 
am going to become a Kahan with Para Taken in the 
Savatthi country. My queen, remain here and enjoy 
all the happiness and luxury of the royal power.” He 
also sent this message to her : “I lurve offered as an 
acknowledgment to these merchants three hundred 
thousand (pieces of gold); give it to them.” The 
king, with his thousand nobles, then set off on their 
journey. 

Para Taken, on that day at daybreak, was looking 
out to see who Avas worthy of deliverance. Seeing 
that King Mahakappina and his thousand nobles would 
become Kahandas, he went out to meet him lik e the 
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JTakravarti king going to meet the kings owning the 
subordinate villages. After travelling twenty yoyanas, 
he stopped at the foot of a banyan-tree on the bank of 
the Zandapa river, emitting from his person six daz- 
zling rays of glory. 

King Makakappina, continuing his journey, came 
to a river. “ "What river is this ? ” he asked. “ Your 
Majesty, this is the AvaraM7/a river,” they replied. 
“ What is the depth and width of it ? ” he asked. 
They told him : “ One gavyuti 1 deep, and two gavyutis 
wide.” — “Are there any boats on this river?” he 
asked. They said, “ There are none.” Then the king 
said, “Nobles! our existence is but birth, old age, 
and death : we have come on account of Para Taken, 
let the water bear us firmly.” Then, fixing their 
minds steadily on the virtues of Para Taken, they 
went on to the water on their horses and began to 
cross. The surface of the water became like a stone 
slab, not even the hoofs of then* horses were wetted. 

After King Mahakappina with his thousand nobles 
had reached the opposite shore, they came to another 
river. “What river is this?” asked the king. The 
nobles answered, “This is the Nilavaha river.” — 
“What is the width and depth of this river ? ” he asked. 
“Half a yoyana wide, and as much deep,” they re- 
plied. “Axe there any boats on this river ? ” ho asked. 
They replied, “ There are none.” The king said, “If 
that be so, our existence is but birth, old age, and death ; 
reflecting on the virtues of the Law, let the water bear 
us firmly.” Then fixing their minds steadily on the 
virtues of the Law, the king and his thousand nobles 
stepped on to the water on their horses. The surface 
1 A little more than three miles. 
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of the water became like a stone slab, and not even the 
hoofs of their horses were wetted. 

After reaching the opposite shore they proceeded 
onwards and came to another river. “ What river is 
this? ” asked the king. The nobles replied, “ This is 
the Jiandapa river.” — “ What is the width and depth 
of it ? ” he asked. The nobles answered, “ A yoyana 
both in width and depth.” — “Are there any boats 
on this river,” he asked. They replied, “ There are 
none.” The king said, “ If this be so, nobles, our 
existence is but birth, old age, and death ; reflecting 
on the virtues of the priesthood, let the water bear us 
firmly.” Fixing their minds steadily on the virtues 
of the priesthood, they stepped on to the water on their 
horses. The surface of the water became like a stone 
slab; not even the hoofs of their horses were wetted . 1 

The king after crossing the Ifandapa river pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and came near a banyan-tree. 
Seeing that the branches and leaves were shining like 
gold, the king said to himself, u This brilliancy is not 
that of the sun or moon; it must be the glory of 
Para Taken.” So saying he got off his horse, and 
advancing with his eyes fixed on the sacred rays, he 
beheld Para Taken at the foot of the banyan-tree ; 
when he saw him, he did homage to him and remained 
at a respectful distance, Para Taken preached the 
law to King Mahakappina, and established him in 
the reward of Sotapatti. 

The king and his thousand nobles having become 
Sotapans asked permission to enter the priesthood. 

1 The above is a good specimen of the tedious reiteration often 
found in -works of this kind. : : 
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Para Taken began to look, saying to himself, “ These 1 
people are possessed of great power and glory, will 
they become wearers of the T/aibet and T/hngan?” 
Then he saw that Iving Mahakappina had formerly, 
when he was a weaver, made an offering of a TMn- 
gan to a thousand PaMrckabuddhas, and that in the 
time of the Para Kassapa he had made an offering of 
twenty thousand T//ingans to twenty thousand Kalians. 
Extending both his sacred hands, he called to them, 
“ Come, Kahans ! in order to terminate all suffering, 
be earnest in performing good deeds.” Becoming 
Kahandas with the eight priestly utensils, they flew 
up into the sky, and alighting at the sacred feet of 
Para Taken, remained in adoration. 

The merchants entering the city of Kukkuvatl pre- 
sented themselves before Queen Ano^a, and said to 
her, “King Mahakappina and his thousand nobles 
have gone away to become Kahans with Para Taken ; 
he directs your Majesty to remain in the enjoyment of 
the royal power, and has instructed us to ask from your 
Majesty a present of three hundred thousand.” Queen 
Anoya said, “ Brothers, why did King Mahakappina 
give my brothers three hundred thousand?” The 
merchants replied, “ Hearing that there was the jewel, 
the Para, he gave us a hundred thousand ; hearing that 
there was the jewel, the law, he gave us a hundred 
thousand ; and hearing that there was the jewel, the 
priesthood, he gave us a hundred thousand.” The 
queen, saying, “ The Para, the law, and the priest- 
hood are indeed the three jewels,” made the merchants 
a present of nine hundred thousand (pieces of gold). 

1 The manuscript has “will these people become wearers of 
the powerful and glorious T/Labet and TOingan ?” 
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Tlie queen said to the 'wives of the thousand nobles, 
“ Iving Mahakappina has gone away to become a 
Bahan with Bara Taken, I shall therefore likewise go 
and become a Bahan with Bara Taken.” The wives of 
the nobles said, “ We also will go with yon and be- 
come Rahans w r ith Bara Taken.” 

Queen Anoyii with the thousand wives of the 
nobles riding in carriages, started off on their journey. 
When they came to the three rivers, thinking steadily 
upon, and fixing their faith in the virtues of the Bara, 
the law, and the priesthood successively, they went on 
to the water in their carriages ; the surface of the 
water became like a stone slab, and not even the edges 
of the wheels were wetted. After crossing the three 
rivers they came to the banyan-tree ; when they saw 
Bara Taken they did homage to him, and remaining 
at a respectful distance, said to him, “Lord and 
master, the great King Mahakappina and his thou- 
sand nobles have gone away to become Rahans with 
my lord the Bara, where are they now ? ” Bara 
Taken replied, “ You will see them directly, stay here 
one moment.” Then he preached the law to Queen 
Anoya and her companions. The queen and the 
nobles’ wives all became Sotapans. The queen asked 
permission to become a Rakan. Bara Taken preached 
the law which extends (the truth). The queen and 
the thousand nobles’ wives became Rahans. Then 
Bara Taken showed them the priest Mahakappina 
and his companions ; and the queen and her attend- 
ants when they saw them, did homage to them, saying, 
“ My lords, you have reached the state of Rahandas, 
let us also become Rahandamas .” 1 Raying homage 
1 Female Kalian da. 
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to Para Taken they begged him to confer on them the 
condition of Eahandas. Para Taken gave them into 
the charge of the Kahandama Uppalava»«a, who em- 
ployed them in their duties as Kalians, and they all 
became Kahandamas. 

End of the Story op Mahaeappina-theba. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STORY OF TIIE PROBATIONER PANDIT A. 

On one occasion Para, Taken while residing in the 
Gbtavana monastery preached the following discourse 
on the subject of the novice Pa»</ita : — 

In former times, when the Para Taken Kassapa 
attended by twenty thousand Rahans came to Benares, 
the people of the country entertained them hospitably 
and provided for their wants. The Para Taken 
preached as follows : “ In this country some people 
make offerings of their own goods, but they do not 
incite others to do so ; these, in whatever state they 
may hereafter be, have abundance of wealth, but they 
lack relations and attendants. Some people incite 
others, but make no offerings themselves; these, in 
whatever state they may hereafter be, have numerous 
relations and attendants, but they lack wealth. Some 
people make offerings of their own goods and also 
incite others ; these, in whatever state they may here- 
after be, have abundance of wealth and numerous 
relations and slaves.” 

A Daraka , 1 after listening to this discourse invited 
Para Taken to receive an offering of a repast on the 

1 Supporter of the priesthood. 
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following day. Haying first laid down his own money 
lie incited tlie others, saying, “ 0 townsmen, to-morrow 
I am going to provide Para Taken with food. Let each of 
you submit a written statement mentioning how many 
of .the Eahans of Para Taken you can supply with 
food.” Accordingly, the inhabitants submitted written 
statements separately, one engaging to supply with 
food a hundred, another fifty, another ten, another 
five. Among them was a very poor day-labourer named 
Mahaduta, who, when he was urged to contribute, sub- 
mitted his written engagement to supply one priest. 
On his return home he said to his wife, ‘‘Mother I 1 the 
inhabitants of the city are going to make offerings of 
food to-morrow to the Para Taken Ivassapa and the 
twenty thousand priests, and have sent in lists to the 
Eahans.” His wife said, “Very good, it is because 
we have never made any offerings that we are so 
poor.” 

The husband and wife then went out to work for 
hire. The man went to a Knife’s house and split 
firewood, singing very pleasantly all the time he was 
at work. The T kathe, pleased at the quantity of fire- 
wood he had split, said to him, “ Ho ! you Mahaduta, 
you have split a great deal of firewood ; what makes 
you sing so happily over your work ? ” He replied, 
“ My lord Thuthe, I am happy because I have sent in 
a written engagement to supply food to one Eahan 
to-morrow from my day’s wages.” The T lint he, pleased 
with him, gave him eight ICunsas 2 of HamatMe 3 rice. 
Mahaduta’s wife also went to a T/mthe’s wife to work 1 

An interjection of astonishment or distress. 

3 A small measure, about enough for one meal. 

3 One kind of rice. 
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for hire, and "when the lady gave her rice to pound, 
she exerted herself diligently, singing all the while 
over her task. The T/iufc’s wife said to her, “Why 
do you sing so pleasantly while you pound the rice ? ” 
She replied, “ My lady TAu^ema, I am rejoicing be- 
cause to-morrow I am going to provide food for a holy 
Rahan.” The T/mi/iema, pleased with her, gave her a 
Kims a of HamatAale rice, a ladle-full of butter, a cup 
of curdled milk, and a suitable quantity of chilis and 
onions. The husband and wife arose early on the 
following morning, and Mahaduta went to collect 
herbs. A fisherman, hearing him singing pleasantly 
as he was gathering the herbs, said to him, “ What 
makes you sing so pleasantly as you gather the 
herbs?” He replied; “I sing while I gather them, 
because my heart is so full of love since I am going 
to present food to a Rahan.” The fisherman was so 
pleased with him that he brought out four Ngagyings 1 
which he had buried in the sand, and gave them to 
him. 

In the morning, at daybreak, Para Taken, looking 
to see who was worthy of deliverance, observed 
Mahaduta. Then he went into the Gandhakufi build- 
ing- 

Mahaduta took the fish home and cooked them very 
carefully. 

The Sakka king, inspired by affection for Mahaduta, 
and knowing that Para Taken was going to Mahaduta’ s 
house to receive an offering of food from him, dis- 
guised himself as a traveller, and, going to his house, 
said to him, “ 0 Mahaduta ! let me join with you in 

1 Name of a fish — a species of carp. 

2 The king of the Nats. 
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tlie offering, and share its reward.” Mahaduta agreed 
to share it, saying, ‘‘Join with me.” Then the 
Sakka king laid out the rice and all the other pro- 
visions, and imparted to them the exquisite flavour of 
the Hats; after this, he said, “Mahaduta, go and 
invite the Eahan who has keen appointed to you 
according to your written agreement.” Mahaduta 
went and said to the registrar, “Give me the 
Eahan appointed to me according to my written agree- 
ment.” The registrar said, “I forgot to put you 
in the list, and all the Eahans are now provided for.” 
Mahaduta, in great distress, burst into tears. Then the 
registrar said to him, “ Para Taken has just gone in 
at the door of the Gandhaku/i building, follow him, 
and give him an invitation.” The king, the ministers, 
chiefs, T/iu^es, and others, thinking Mahaduta a beggar, 
said to him, “ Oh, you Mahaduta, he has not yet taken 
his repast, how can any offering of alms be made to 
you now? Go away.” Mahaduta said, “ I am going in 
to do homage to Para Taken;” then laying his head 
on the sill of the door of the Gandhakufl building, and 
doing homage to Para Taken, ho said, “ Lord and 
master, in this country there is no one so miserable as 
I; have pity on me and help me.” Para Taken, 
opening the door of the Gandhakufi building, gave 
his sacred t/mbet to Mahaduta, who, carrying it on his 
shoulder, went out just as if he had obtained all the 
wealth and power of the Ifakravarti king. The king, 
the heir-apparent, the ministers, and all the others, said 
to Mahaduta, “ 0 Mahaduta, take a thousand (pieces of 
gold), and give me the t/^ahet ; you are a poor man, 
take the money.” So saying, they all earnestly en- 
treated him, offering him five hundred each, and a 
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thousand each. But Mahaduta, saying, “ What shall I 
do with money?” would not give up the t/jabet, and 
took it away with him. Though the king himself en- 
deavoured to persuade him, he would not give up the 
t/aabet, but carried it off. Neither the king nor any 
one else dared to take by force the sacred ttabet which 
Para Taken had given with his own sacred hand. 
The king, saying to himself, “ Mahaduta is a poor man, 
where can he get proper rice or provisions for an offer- 
ing; so, when he has nothing to offer, I will take 
the tZahet and give Para Taken an invitation.” With 
this design he followed Para Taken to Mahaduta’s 
house, where the Sakka king, after arranging the rice 
and the other provisions, had prepared a place for the 
Para Taken. 

Mahaduta, when Para Taken, accepting his invita- 
tion, arrived at his house, told him to enter. Mahaduta’s 
house was so low that no one could go into it without 
stooping. Now Para Takens never bow their heads 
to enter a house. Accordingly, as Para Taken entered 
the house, the earth sank down and he went in. The 
roof of the house also rose up. Such is the power 
of Paras. On taking their departure, the ground and 
the house become as before. Para Taken, therefore, 
entering Mahaduta’s house erect, went to the place 
prepared for him. The king also entered the house, 
and, occupying a suitable place, said to Mahaduta, 
“Mahaduta, when I asked you for the sacred t/ribet 
you would not give it to me. Now, where are the rice 
and other provisions to offer to Para Taken? Show 
them to me.” The Sakka king uncovered the vessels 
containing the rice, cow’s milk, and other provisions; 
and the fragrance they exhaled was so intense that it 
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perfumed the whole country. The king, seeing the 
rice, milk, butter, and other provisions, exclaimed, 
“ Never before have I seen food so full of fragrance ! ” 
Then, thinking that his presence would displease Ma- 
haduta, and be a constraint upon him, he made obeis- 
ance to Para Taken, and took his departure. 

The Sakka king presented the provisions to Para 
Taken. Para Taken, when he had finished Ms repast, 
preached the Anumodana law and went away; and 
Mahaduta accompanied him with the sacred t/rnbet on 
his shoulder. The Sakka king, after going part of 
the way with them, returned to Mahaduta’s house, and 
as he stood outside at the door and looked up to the 
sky, there fell a rain of the seven jewels : Mahaduta’s 
house was so filled with gold and silver that there was not 
even room for any one to go into it; all the water-pots, 
baskets, and utensils of every description were filled 
with it. Mahaduta’s wife, tumble to get into the house 
for the gold and silver, had to remain outside with her 
little boy. 

Mahaduta, after taking back the sacred t/mbet, re- 
turned home. On his arrival, seeing his wife and 
little boy on the outer platform 1 of the house, said, 
“Mother, why do you stay on the outer platform; 
the sun is very hot.” His wife replied, “Mahaduta, 
the whole house is so filled with gold and silver 
and jewels that we cannot stop there with any comfort, 
so we are staying outside.” Mahaduta, seeing that this 
was the result of the offering he had made that day, 
went to the king and said to him, “ Your Majesty, 
my house is filled with gold and silver and jewels ; 

This is ail uncovered platform, forming the entrance to a Bur- 
mese house. 
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deign to accept tliem.” Tlie king thought to himself, 
“ The offering made only to day to Para Taken has 
already terminated in its result. I must see this gold 
and silver and j ewels. ’ ’ Then he despatched a thousand 
carts for the treasure, and had it all piled up before 
him ; the heap was as high as the top of a palmyra- 
tree. The king said to the inhabitants, “Is there 
such a treasure as this in the country ? ” and they re- 
plied, “ There is not.” Then the king gave Mahaduta 
all the treasure, together with the insignia of a 
T hutliQ. 

Mahaduta, after attaining the rank of a T/miZte, asked 
the king to give him some land to build a house on, 
and the king made over to him the site of the house of 
a former T/rai/ae. Mahaduta, after having a quantity 
of wood and bamboos cut and stored ready for build- 
ing his house, had the site cleared, digging up all the 
bushes and levelling the inequalities. In the course 
of this work they came upon a large number of pots 
of gold, all with their brims touching each other, so 
numerous that the whole of his land was full of them. 
The king, when he heard of this, said to him, “ Maha- 
duta, this is owing to your great glory ; you alone take 
them.” Mahaduta, when he had finished building his 
house, during seven whole days supplied Para Taken 
and all his Eahans with provisions, and made them 
magnificent offerings. After performing numerous 
good works he died, and his nest existence was in the 
country of the Hats. 

During the whole interval between two Paras, 
Mahaduta lived in the enjoyment of all the luxuries 
of the Hats. Leaving the Hat country on his death, 
in the time of this most excellent Para Gotama, he 
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became an embryo of the family of Sariputta in the 
Savatthi country. 

The TAu^e’s daughter, from the clay that she became 
pregnant , 1 had a great longing to eat Hgagying fish 
and rice. The reason of her haying this longing "was 
that she was desirous of making an offering of some 
Ngagying fish and rice to Sariputta and the Kalians. 
She also wished to wear a putzo dyed in phanyi , 2 and, 
remaining in the lowest position among all the Kahans, 
to eat of the Hgagying fish and rice. Her parents 
accordingly made an offering of Ngagying fish to 
Sariputta ; and, dressing her in a putzo dyed with 
phanyi supplied her with a portion of the priests’ rice 
and Ngagying fish' in a golden cup. After having 
eaten in this way, she felt contented. The reason of 
* her thus desiring to wear the t/angan and partake of 
the priests’ food was that her unborn child was des- 
tined to become a Kalian of the holy church. 

After the lapse of ten months the young girl gave 
birth to a boy. She invited Sariputta to come and 
name the child; and, after regaling him with rice, she 
said to him, “ My lord Sariputta, deign to bestow a 
name on your disciple.” My lord Sariputta named 
the child Pawafita. When the child Pa^cfita was seven 
years old, he became a Kahan with Sariputta ; and his 
parents, on the occasion of his entering on his proba- 
tion, made offerings of rice for seven whole days. On 
the eighth day, when my lord Sariputta took the pro- 
bationer Pa^dita into the village with him, the boy, 
on the road (seeing) a labourer digging a ditch, an 
arrow-maker straightening his arrows over a fire, a car- 

1 With the former Mahaduta. 

2 Some kind of dye, probably of a yellow colour. * 
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penter cutting wood with an adze, acquired the Karama- 
tthana .. 1 2 Then he asked Sariputta to let him go hack 
to the monastery ; when Sariputta told him he might 
go hack if he wished, he said, “ Lord and master, if 
you bring me any offerings of food bring me some 
Ngagying fish.” My lord Sariputta said, “ Proba- 
tioner, where is any Ngagying fish to be procured ?” 
The probationer replied, “ Though it cannot be pro- 
cured through the glory of my lord and master, it can 
be obtained through my glory.” The probationer 
then went to my lord Sariputta’s monastery, and con- 
centrating the wisdom that was in him, and medita- 
ting on his own condition, employed himself in repeat- 
ing the law of the Kalians.® The Sakka king made 
the Jfatulokapala Nats keep watch. They kept at a 
distance all the discordant sounds of birds and beasts. 
The Nat of the moon and the Nat of the sun kept 
the sun and moon waiting ; the Sakka king himself 
kept guard at the door of the building. The proba- 
tioner Pa/z<fita, in the morning, before he had taken 
food, meditating on his state, obtained the reward of 
Anagami. When Sariputta came to the house of his 
relations, they made him stay inside the house, and 
gave him Ngagying fish to eat ; and after washing 
the t/iabet, filled it again with similar provisions. 
Sariputta, thinking the probationer must be hungry, 
made haste to go to him. 

At this time Para Taken, after finishing his morn- 
ing repast, looking to see whether the probationer 

1 This passage is obscure, both in the printed text and manu- 
script, 'which differ from each other here. 

2 This passage is also obscure, text and manuscript differing 
widely. • 
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PaaJita 'would become a Rahanda before taking food, 
and seeing that lie would, conceived this project : 
“ Sariputta is hastening with food to the probationer ; 
before be arrives I will go and post myself at the 
door, and will ask Sariputta the questions ) the proba- 
tioner Pa«<dita, hearing them from within, will become 
a Rahanda.” Para Taken accordingly was stand- 
ing at the door of the building when Sariputta arrived. 
He asked him, “What have you brought!” — “Lord 
and master,” replied Sariputta, “ I have brought 
food.” — “To what does food conduct?” he continued. 
“To the sensation of happiness,” he replied. “To 
what does the sensation of happiness conduct ?” — “ An 
object of sense,” he answered. “ To what does the 
object of sense conduct ?” he asked. “ The act of 
feeling,” he replied . 1 

The meaning of these questions is this : when a 
hungry man eats, as soon as he is full, a feeling of 
happiness is produced, and his person is beautified. 

When Para Taken had asked these four questions, 
and the probationer from within the building had 
heard the law as revealed in the replies given to them 
by Sariputta, he reached the stage of a Rahanda pos- 
sessed of intuitive knowledge. Then Para Taken 
said, “ Sariputta, let the probationer eat.” Sariputta 
went up to the door of the building and made a noise. 
The probationer came to the door, and taking the 
tha bet, put it down, and began to fan Sariputta. Sari- 
putta said, “ Probationer, eat your rice ;” then he ate 
the rice and Ngagying fish. 

In this way a probationer for the priesthood, only 
seven years of age, became a Rahanda. 

1 Almost all this is omitted in the manuscript. 
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The Sakka King dismissed again on their course the 
Nat of the sun and the Nat of the moon, and relieved 
from their watch the four Katulokapala Nats. 

On the completion of this discourse the whole as- 
sembly was established in the reward of Sotapatti. 

End of the Story of the Probationer Pawdita. 
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THE STORY OF KISAGOTAML 

Paka Taken, while he was staying in the £etavana 
monastery in the Savatthi country, preached . the 
following discourse on the subject of Kisagotami : 

In the Savatthi country there was a T huthe who 
was worth four hundred millions. One day all the 
wealth in his house turned into charcoal. The T/mtfAe, 
seeing this, was so wretched that he refused food and 
took to his bed. A friend of his, paying him a visit, 
seeing the miserable expression of his face, asked him 
why he was so wretched, and he told him that he was 
miserable because all his wealth had been changed into 
charcoal. His friend, who was also a TAui /Ae, seeing 
that this had happened to him because he was not 
worthy of his wealth, • said to him, Hy fiiend 
T/raiAe, have no anxiety about this; I know a plan; 
will you do as I direct?” The TAutfAe said, “I 
w iU»_‘‘Then,” said his friend, “spread some mats 
in the bazaar, and pile up upon them all your wealth 
that has turned into charcoal, and pretend to be 
trafficking in it. People seeing the heap will say to 
you, f O you TAutfAc, every one else sells clothes, 
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tobacco, 1 oil, honey, and treacle; why do yon sell 
charcoal ? ’ Then you reply to them, 1 1 am selling 
my goods.’ If any one say to yon, ‘ Why do yon 
sell so much gold and silver ?’ say to them, ‘Bring 
it to me ; ’ then take what they bring in their hand, 
and in your hand it will become gold and silver. If 
the person be a woman, marry her to yonr son ; and 
making over to her the fonr hundred millions of your 
property make use of whatever she shall give you. 
If it be a man, marry your daughter to him, and 
making over the property to him, make use of what 
he shall give you.” 

TheT/raiAe, following his friend’s instructions, spread 
some mats in the bazaar, and piling upon them a large 
heap of his property which was turned into charcoal, 
pretended to be selling it. Some people, seeing it, 
said, “Why does he sell charcoal?” Just at this 
time a young girl named Kisagotami, who was worthy 
to be the owner of the property, and who having 
lost both her parents was in a wretched condition, 
happened to come to the bazaar on some business. 
When she saw the heap, she said, “ My lord T hutAe, 
all the people sell clothes, tobacco, oil, honey, and 
treacle ; how is it that you pile up gold and silver for 
sale ? ” The TAutfAe said, “Madam, give me that gold 
and silver.” Kisagotami, taking up a handful of it, 
brought it to him ; what the young girl had in her 
hand no sooner touched the TAutfAe’s hand than it 
became gold and silver. The T hutke married the girl 
to his son, and having delivered over to her the whole 


1 The Burmese word rendered here “tobacco” means also 
‘ drugs ” or “ pigments ” of any kind. 
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of tlie four hundred millions of his property, made use 
daily of the gold and silver which she gave him. 

Some time after this, Kisagotaml became in the 
family way, and when the ten months were com- 
pleted, gave birth to a son. When the boy was able 
to walk by himself, he died. The young girl, in her 
love for it, carried the dead child clasped to her bosom, 
and went about from house to house asking if any one 
would give her some medicine for it. When the neigh- 
bours saw this, they said, “Is the young girl mad that 
she carries about on her breast the dead body of her 
son!” But a wise man thinking to himself, “Alas! 
this Kisagotaml does not understand the law of death, 
I must comfort her,” said to her, “My good girl, I 
cannot myself give medicine for it, but I know of a 
doctor who can attend to it.” The young girl said, 
“ If so, tell me who it is.” The wise man continued, 
“ Para Taken can give medicine, you must go to 
him.” 

KisagotamI went to Para Taken, and doing homage 
to him, said, “Lord and master, do you know any 
medicine that will be good for my boy ? ” Para 
Taken replied, “I know of some.” She asked, 
“ What medicine do you require?” He said, “ I 
want a handful of mustard seed.” The girl pro- 
mised to procure it for him, but Para Taken con- 
tinued, “I require some mustard seed taken from a 
house where no son, husband, parent, or slave has 
died.” The girl said, “Very good,” and went to ask 
for some at the different houses, carrying the dead 
body of her son astride on her hip . 1 The people said, 

1 The ordinary way of carrying children in Burmah and 
India. 
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“Here is some mustard seed, take it.” Then she 
asked, “ In my Mend’s house has there died a son, a 
husband, a parent, or a slave?” They replied, “Lady, 
■what is this that you say ! The living are few, but the 
dead axe many.” Then she went to other houses, but one 
said, “I have lost a son; ” another, “I have lost my 
parents ; ” another, “ I have lost my slave.” At last, 
not being able to find a single house where no one had 
died, from which to procure the mustard seed, she began 
to think, “This is a heavy task that I am engaged in. I 
am not the only one whose son is dead. In the whole of 
the Savatthi country, every where children are dying, 
parents are dying.” Thinking thus, she acquired the 
law of fear, and putting away her affection for her 
child, she summoned up resolution, and left the dead 
body in a forest ; then she went to Para Taken and 
paid him homage. He said to her, “ Have you pro- 
cured the handful of mustard seed?” — “I have not,” 
she replied; “the people of the village told me, ‘the 
living are few, but the dead are many.’ ” Para Taken 
said to her, “You thought that you alone had lost a 
son ; the law of death is that among all living 
creatures there is no permanence.” When Para, 
Taken had finished preaching the law, Kisagotami 
was established in the reward of Sotapatti; and all 
the assembly who heard the law were also established 
in the reward of Sotapatti. 

Some time afterwards, when Kisagotami was one 
day engaged in the performance of her religious 
duties, she observed the lights (in the houses) now 
shining, now extinguished, and began to reflect, 
“My state is like these lamps.” Para Taken, who 
was then in the Gandhaku/I building, sent his sacred 
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appearance to her, which said to her, just as if he himself 
were preaching, “All living beings resemble the flame 
of these lamps, one moment lighted, the next ex- 
tinguished ; those only who have arrived at Nibbana 
are at rest.” Kisagotaml, on hearing this, reached 
the stage of a Eahanda possessed of intuitive know- 
ledge. 


End op the Story op Kisagotami. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

STORY OP THE GIRL AND THE HEN . 

A fisherman, an inhabitant of the village of Pan- 
Japura, close to the city of Savatthi, who was going 
to the city, found on his road, on the hank of the 
AHravati river, some turtles’ eggs. He took these 
to the house of a Mend in the city of Savatthi, cooked 
them and ate them all but one, which he gave to his 
friend’s daughter to eat. From that time the girl 
would not eat any other kind of food, hut lived on 
hens’ eggs which her mother used to cook for her. 
Afterwards, actuated by her greediness, the girl took 
to cooking them with her own hands and eating them 
every day. 

The hen, seeing the girl eating the egg which she 
laid daily, bore a grudge against her, and prayed that 
in her existence hereafter, she might become a ghoul 
and eat up the gM’s offspring. 

When the hen died she became a eat in the same 
house, and the girl on her death became a hen in her 
mother’s house. Whenever the hen laid eggs, the 
cat, who bore a grudge against her and was her enemy, 
ate them up. After this had happened several times, 
the hen prayed that in her future existence she might 
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devour the cat and all her progeny. The girl dying, 
and leaving her condition of a hen, became a leopard, 
and the eat, when she died, became a deer. The 
deer gave birth to a fawn, and the leopard, who 
bore her a grudge, ate them both up. In this way, 
during the whole course of five hundred existences, 
each of them devoured the other in turn. 

In their last existence of all, one became a Biluma ; x 
and the other, a young girl in the Savatthi country. 
Para Taken, who was residing in that country in the 
G'etavana monastery, preached to them : “ No one must 
bear a grudge against another, saying, he has injured 
me, he has beaten me, he has robbed me, he has con- 
quered me ; for if he does this, hatred will be repeated 
successively in future existences ; but if no grudge be 
borne, enmity subsides.” At the end of the discourse, 
the Biluma, repeating the Sara^agamana, 3 and observ- 
ing the five 8 commandments, was released from her 
hatred, and the girl was established in the reward of 
Sotapatti. 

End of the Story of the Girl and the Hen. 

1 A female Bilu, a sort of ghoul. 

2 The formula, “ I worship Para, the law, and the priesthood.” 

3 Against murder, theft, adultery, falsehood, intoxication. 
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STORY OR THE HEN AND THE LITTLE SOW. 

At another time, Para. Taken, "when he was in the Geta- 
vana monastery, preached a discourse about a little sow. 

Para Taken, one day, as he was entering the Raya- 
gaha city to collect food, seeing a little sow at the 
gate of the city, smiled. My lord Ananda asked 
him why he smiled. u Ananda,” he replied, “ I am 
smiling at this little sow.” Ananda asked him what 
there was about the sow to make him smile, and he said : 

“ Ananda, this little sow, in the time of the Para 
Kakusandha was a hen ; hearing a Rahan in a forest- 
monastery repeating the Vipassana Eumma^Aana, and 
knowing that it was the Law, she listened to it; from 
the influence of this good deed, when she died, she 
became the princess TJpari. The princess, going one 
day to a certain place, saw there a heap of maggots ; 
repeating the Puluvakasana, she obtained the first 
state of Dhyana. After her death she was born again 
in the Brahma 1 country. How this princess, from an 
inhabitant of the Brahma country, has, by transition to 
another existence, been changed into a little sow ; it 
was this that made me smile. When, upon her death, 
she leaves the condition of a sow, she will become the 
wife of the prime minister.” 

1 The highest order of beings, superior to the Nats. 
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When the Italians heard Para Taken say this, they 
acquired the law of Samvega . 1 

After the little sow died, and had become the wife 
of the prime minister residing in the village of Maha- 
puraraa, the Eahans, on their way to collect food, see- 
ing her standing at the door of her house, said, u My 
masters, the little sow has become the prime minister’s 
wife.” The prime minister’s wife no sooner heard this 
than she trembled, and becoming impressed with the 
law of Samvega, and acquiring the Gatisara know- 
ledge, which enables the possessor to see his past exist- 
ences, she saw that in the time of the Para Kakusandha 
she was a hen ; dying from the condition of a hen, she 
became in the time of the Para Gotama the princess 
Upari; dying from the condition of the princess 
Upari, she existed again in the Brahma country ; dying 
out of the Brahma country, she became a little sow ; 
dying out of the condition of the little sow, she be- 
came the wife of the prime minister. 

The moment that she saw all this, she asked her 
husband’s permission, and became a Kahan under the 
priest Pafifepathaka, and directly after listening to 
the SatipaftMna law in the Tissamahavihara monas- 
tery, she was established in the reward of Sotapqtti. 
After becoming a Sotapan, and while she was living 
in the village of Gandha, to which she had gone and 
where her relatives resided, she listened to the law 
of Asivisut in the Kamlakamahavihara monastery, 
and immediately afterwards became a Bahanda. 

End op the Stoey op the Hen and the Little Bow. 


1 Fear. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


STORY OF THE PROBATIONER jTTJLLA-STJMANA. 

Para Taken, while he was residing in the Pubbarama 
monastery, preached a discourse on the subject of 
Annrnddha-thera. 1 

Anuruddha-thera, at the time a country lad, having 
heard that the Para Taken Padumuttara had advanced 
one of the laity to the condition of Deva^akkhu, made 
offerings of rice for seven days to Para Taken, and 
then made this prayer : “ Lord and master, may I also 
in the time of the future Lord have the superior con- 
dition of Devakakkhu !” The Para Taken Padumut- 
tara, looking through a hundred thousand future 
cycles, saw that his prayer would be fulfilled, and 
prophesied, “From the present cycle a hundred thou- 
sand cycles hence, in the time of the Para Taken 
Glotama, you will be Anurudha-thera, having the 
faculty of Deva/fctkkhu. The lad, on hearing the 
prophecy, held it in his mind just as if its fulfilment 
were to take place the very next day. 

The Para Taken Padumuttara having obtained 

1 The affix e tbera * to a name signifies priest or Kahan among the 
Burmese, but here means one of the disciples of Grotama. 
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Paranibbana, 1 tbe Kahans to whom be bad given the 
Kasina, 2 by which is acquired tbe Deva/takkhu wis- 
dom, remained engaged in tbe practice of it ; tbe 
laity having made an offering of a golden pagoda seven 
yoyanas in extent, provided with a thousand lamp- 
pillars, prayed for tbe rewards of their good works. 

When tbe lad died, he had his next existence in the 
country of the Nats. After experiencing the vicissi- 
tudes of a hundred thousand cycles in the land of 
men, and in the land of the Nats, he was born among 
the poor at Benares in the present cycle. He became 
tbe slave of the T liuthe Sumana, and used to have to 
cut grass every day ; he was named Annabhara. 

On one occasion as the Pa/c/cekabuddha Upadi^a 
arose from the practice of the Nirodha-samapatti, 3 
and was looking to see whom he should deliver, this 
Annabhara was coming from the forest after cutting 
grass there. The Pal/rekabuddha, by means of his 
glory, flew through the sky and alighted beside him. 
When Annabhara saw the PaMekabuddha, he said to 
him, “ Lord and master, have you obtained any rice?” 
-—“Not yet,” he replied. ‘‘Wait here, lord and 
master,” said the boy; and throwing down his bundle 
of grass, he ran home and returned as fast as possible 
with the rice which he had provided for his own food. 
Putting this into the PaMekabuddha’s t/iabet, be prayed, 
“ May I never again experience such poverty ; never 
again hear the words ‘there is none!’” The PaMeka- 
buddha said, “ It shall be fulfilled according to your 
wish,” and after preaching the law, went away. 

1 Same as Nibbana ; literally, tbe highest Nibbana. 

3 One kind of Kammaitffena, in Sanskrit, Kritsna. 

3 A kmd of trance or ecstasy. 
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Just at this time the Nat’s daughter, who was 
guardian of the umbrella 1 of the T/mMe Sumana, 
called out three times, “Sadhu. 2 ” The T/m//m said, 
£< Daughter of the Nats, why do you cry ‘ Sadhu’ ? ” 
She replied, “Annabhara, full of love for the PaMceka- 
buddha, is making an offering of rice to him ; that is 
why I cry ‘ Sadhu.’ ” The Thiitfie asked Annabhara 
whether he had made any offering that day, and he 
told him that he had offered Ms allowance of rice to 
the PaMekabuddha TTpadhM. Then the Tkui/ie said 
to him, “Take these thousand (pieces of gold), and 
divide with me the value of your offering.” Anna- 
bhara replied, “ My lord, let me first ask the PaMeka- 
buddha.” Approaching the Pa/^ekabuddha, he said 
to Mm, “ The Tkui/ee Sumana has asked me to share 
with Mm the offering I made to you of my allowance 
of rice;, is it right that I should divide it with Mm ?” 
My lord the PaMekabuddha answered Annabhara with 
this parable: “Daraka, in a village of a hundred 
houses a single lamp is lighted; one comes from 
another house and lights Ms wick from it, and so 
from house to house the light is communicated, till 
it spreads through the village, and the brightness in- 
creasing illuminates it all. Daraka, so also may this 
offering be diffused ; divide it.” 

Annabhara returned to the TJmthe’s house and said 
to Mm, “ My lord T/iuthe, I present you with a share 
of my offering ; deign to accept it.” The Thuthe ac- 
cepted it and offered him a thousand (pieces of gold), 
but Annabhara said, “ If I receive money it will seem 

1 The umbrella is one of the chief insignia of rank among the 
Burmese, 

2 An expression answering to £t good ! ” <£ bravo I 
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as if I sold the offering; I cannot take it, receive 
simply yonr share of the offering.” Then the Tlmiha 
said, “Brother Annabhara, from this day forth, do no 
more work, hut live in comfort and receive this present 
as a token of my respect.” So saying, he presented 
him with a great number of articles of comfort and 
luxury, clothing and food. Annabhara knew that 
this was the result of the offering he had made that 
very day to the PaMekabuddha as he arose from the 
W irodha-samapatti. 

The king, sending for Annabhara, procured from 
him a share of his offering, and conferring upon 
him immense wealth, raised him to the rank of a 
T/mi/«e. 

The T Authe Annabhara lived for the rest of his life 
in great friendship with the T/mihe Sumana, and on 
his death appeared in the country of the Wats, 

After passing many existences in this way, some in 
the land of men, and some in the land of the Wats ; in 
the time of the Para Taken Gfotama he became the son of 
the Sakiya King, in the Kapilavatthu country, younger 
brother of the father of Para Taken; he was called 
Prince Anuruddha, and was possessed of great power 
and glory. 

One day this Prince Anuruddha was gambling with 
some children for cake ; having lost, he sent some 
slaves to his mother to procure some, and his mother 
sent him a golden basket full of it. Continuing to 
lose, he sent several times again to his mother for 
more cake. At last his mother sent word that there 
was no more. The slaves told him that there was 
no more, but the prince not comprehending this, sent 
the slaves back to get some. His mother, thinking that 
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her son did not understand that there was no more, 
in order to make him aware of it, washed the golden 
basket quite clean, put the eover on, and sent it back 
to him empty. In consequence of the great glory of 
Prince Anuruddha, the Hats filled the golden basket 
with cake impregnated with the delicious flavour of 
the Hats. When the slaves brought the basket to the 
prince, it was no sooner opened than the whole country 
was perfumed with the Hats’ cake. The Hats, know- 
ing that Prince Anuruddha, when he was the slave 
Annabhara, had made an offering of rice to the 
PaMekabuddha ITpadhAa, and had at the time prayed 
that he might not hear the words, “ there is none,” 
had not the power to remain idle, but filled the golden 
basket for him with cake. The delicious flavour of 
the cake was such that if the tip of the tongue only 
touched it, a thousand nerves tingled with delightful ' 
sensations. Prince Anuruddha said to himself, u My 
mother, dearly as she loves me, did not give me every 
day the ‘ there-is-none 5 cake ; it is is only to-day that 
I have had the ‘ there-is-none ’ cake to eat.” 

The prince’s mother said to the slaves who took the 
golden basket, “ Did you find any cake in the golden 
basket after you had conveyed it ?” They replied, 

“ Lady, the basket was quite full ; we never before 
saw an empty basket become full of cake.” When 
she heard this, she thought, “ Owing to some former 
good deed and prayer of my son, the Hats must have 
put the cake in the basket.” 

Prince Anuruddha said to his mother, “ My hon- 
oured mother, you never before gave me any cake like 
this ; henceforth only give me the 1 there-is-none’ 
cake.” His mother accordingly from that day, when- 
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ever lie asked for cake, used to coyer up tke empty 
basket and give it him j and the guardian -Nats of the 
kingdom never failed to fill it with cake. In this way 
Prince Anuruddha, living at home and never under- 
standing the words u there is none,” used to eat 
nothing hut Nat’s cake. 

Soon after this, Prince Anuruddha, Prince Bhad- 
diya, and Prince Kimbila were talking together about 
the place where rice was produced. Prince Anu- 
ruddha, who had never seen the cultivation in the 
fields, or the pounding of the grain in the mortar, said 
that the rice was produced in the pot. Prince Kimbila, 
who had seen the grain put into the granary, said it 
was produced in the granary. Prince Bhaddiya, who 
had noticed that the rice-pots were put on the fire- 
place, said that it was produced in the fireplace. 

Prince Anuruddha’s elder brothers instructed him 
upon the duty of marriage, but the prince said, “I 
have no desire to marry and he went to his mother 
and, having asked her permission, became a Bahan 
under Para Taken. He was called Anuruddha-tkera, 
and having acquired the Deva/rakkhu wisdom, he 
could see and comprehend a thousand worlds just as 
though he were looking at a Shisha fruit in his hand. 
He began to consider what good work it could be 
through which he had acquired the Deva£akkhu wis- 
dom ; then, looking with the eyes of a Nat, he saw 
his prayer to the Para Taken Padumuttara ; looking 
again at his different existences, he saw his former 
offering to the PaMekabuddha TJpadi/Zsa at the time 
when he was the slave called Annabhara of the Tkuthe 
Sumana, in the Benares country, and used to cut grass. 
Hereupon he began to think, “Where is now my 
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Mend the TfoffAe Sumana, with whom I shared the 
offering I made to the Pa/bfcekabuddha TJpadi^a when 
I was Annabhara, and who made me such a handsome 
acknowledgment ?” Taking a survey by means of 
his Deva&akkhu power, he saw that he was now Zulla- 
Sumana, the son of Mahamunda, in the village of 
Munda ; then looking to see whether his Mend would 
derive any advantage from his going to see him, and 
finding that he would become a Bahanda, he flew up 
into the sky, and alighted at Mahamunda’s door. 

Mahamunda, as soon as he saw Anuruddha, in con- 
sequence of having been his friend in a former exist- 
ence, asked him to come into his house, and, after 
setting rice before him, said, u Lord and master, re- 
main here during the three months of Lent.” Anu- 
ruddha agreed to do so. Mahamunda made offerings 
to him during the whole of Lent, of butter, treacle, and 
other food of pleasant flavour. Anuruddha said to 
him, “Daraka, I have no young disciple to attend 
upon me.” — “ Lord and master,” replied Mahamunda, 
“make my son Zulla-Sumana a Bahan, and let him 
attend upon you.” My lord Anuruddha said, “ Yery 
good, Daraka ;” and the very moment he laid the razor 
on Zulla-Sumana’s head to make him a Bahan , 1 the 
boy became a Bahanda. 

When Lent was over, Anuruddha, wishing to con- 
template Para Taken, took Zulla-Sumana with him 
and flew across the sky. Alighting at the Kufi mon- 
astery in the Himavanta forest, he walked up and 
down during the evening and midnight watches, when 
he was suddenly seized with colic. The probationer, 
seeing from his face that he was suffering, said to 

1 All priests in Burmah stave the head and face completely. 
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Mm, “ Lord and master, you look ill. What ails 
y 011 ?n — “ Probationer,” replied my lord Anuruddha, 
“I am suffering from colic.”— “ What medicine,” 
asked the boy, “will cure it “ Probationer,” he 
replied, “if I can chink some -water from the Ama- 
vatatta lake, I shall be cured.” — “If that he so,” he 
said, “ I will go and procure some for you.” Then 
Anuruddha told him, “ If you draw water from the 
Anavatatta lake, the dragon Pannaga there is very 
haughty; tell him you come from me.” The young 
probationer, after making obeisance to Anuruddha, 
flew away into the sky, and arrived at the Anavatatta 
lake, which was five hundred yoyanas distant. The 
dragon Pannaga was sporting with the she-dragons in 
the water ; when the dragon saw the young proba- 
tioner, he exclaimed, “ This son of Muncla has let fall 
on my head the dirt from his feet ;” then in a rage he 
spread out Ms hood, and covered with it the whole 
Anavatatta lake, which was fifty yoyanas in extent, in 
order that he should not draw any water from it. The 
probationer said to him, “ 0 king of the dragons, my 
teacher Anuruddha is ill with colic, I wish to draw a 
pot of water for medicine.” Then he continued in 
poetry, “ My lord dragon, possessed of great glory, 
endowed with great power, listen to my words, and 
give me one pot of water ; I come for medicine.” 
The dragon-Mng, when he heard this, replied in 
poetry, “ Probationer, in the eastern quarter there is a 
river called the Ganges, which flows into the sea; 
take some of the water of that river.” On this, the 
probationer began to reflect, “This dragon, of his own 
will, will not give me any ;” then, thinking he would 
say something to overcome the dragon, and that he 
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could then draw the water, he said, “ My lord dragon, 
my master Anuruddha sent me to draw some of the 
Anavatatta water and no other, therefore, I am here 
to draw it.” The dragon-king replied, “Probationer, 
you are more capable than other young men ; I like 
your speech. As for me, I will not give you any ; if 
you can draw it, do so.” The probationer said to him- 
self, “ I will display the power of the church of Para 
Taken and draw the water, and moreover, will 
make the Nats and Brahmas see how a combat is 
carried on with me.” "With this thought he ascended 
to the six stages of the Nat country, and the sixteen 
stages of the Brahma country. The Nats and Brah- 
mas, when they saw the young probationer, paid 
homage to him, and said, “ My lord probationer, what 
occasion brings you here ?” He said to them, “ Come 
and see my combat with the dragon Pannaga in the 
Anavatatta lake.” So saying, he descended with all 
the Nats and Brahmas, and fluttering in the sky over 
the Anavatatta lake, he said three times to the dragon, 
“ My lord dragon, I am going to draw some water for 
medicine.” The dragon replied, “ Por my part, I will 
not give you any ; if you can draw it, do so.” Say- 
ing these words, he remained with his hood expanded, 
covering up the Anavatatta lake. The Nats and Brah- 
mas from the six stages of the Nat country and the 
sixteen stages of the Brahma country, completely oc- 
cupying the whole of the sky, were looking on. A 
comparison is this : they were like mustard seed in a 
mortar. They extended over all the Anavatatta lake, 
and the sky was entirely filled up with them; there was 
no space left. At this moment the probationer, assuming 
the appearance of the chief Brahma, descended from 
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a height of twelve yoyanas in the sky, and trod right 
upon the head of the dragon; a column of water as 
thick as a Palmyra tree rose up ; the probationer, re- 
maining up in the sky, filled a water-pot from it, and 
carried it away. 

The Nats and Brahmas extolled this exceedingly, 
crying out “ Sadhu !” and the dragon-king Pannaga, 
thus put to shame before all the Nats and Brahmas, 
was violently enraged and set off in pursuit of the 
probationer, crying out that he would tear open his 
breast, and taking him by the legs, throw him to the 
other side of the Ganges. 

The probationer presented the Anavatatta water to 
my lord Anuruddha. The dragon came and said, 
“ Lord and master, the probationer has taken water 
which I never gave him ; do not use it. ” The proba- 
tioner said, “ Lord and master, I did what was in my 
power to take it, because the dragon-king told me to 
take it if I could; therefore make use of it.” My 
lord Anuruddha, reflecting that the probationer, who 
was a Bahanda, could not tell a falsehood, drank the 
Anavatatta water, and was immediately cured of his 
complaint. Then the dragon Pannaga said to him, 
“ Lord and master, the probationer has put me to 
shame before all the Nats and Brahmas; I sball there- 
fore tear open his breast, and dragging him by the 
legs, hurl him to the other side of the Ganges.” My 
lord Anuruddha replied, “ Dragon- king, the proba- 
tioner is possessed of great glory ; if he fights with 
you, you, a dragon, can do nothing. Make an apology 
to him.” The dragon-king, seeing the power and 
glory of the probationer, and having only spoken these 
words from a sense of shame, did as Anuruddha told 
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him ; making the obeisance of apology, he said, “ My 
lord probationer, henceforth, whenever yon want any 
Anavatatta water, deign to say, £ there is my disciple, 
the dragon Pannaga.’ I will convey the water to 
yon.” So saying, he paid homage and left. 

Anuruddha and the probationer went together to 
Para Taken. Para Taken, seeing Anuruddha coming, 
sent some Eahans to relieve him of Ms tAabet and other 
utensils. 

When the probationer reached the Getavana monas- 
tery, the PanMngas 1 and the probationers who were 
Puthu^anas 3 began to stroke Ms head, ears, nose, and 
so forth, and pulling him about by the arms, asked 
him if he did not long for his father and mother. 
Para Taken seeing them behaving in this way, in order 
to let them know the glory of Aulla-Sumana, called to 
Ananda, and said to him, “ Ananda, I wish to wash my 
feet with some Anavatatta water ; send for all the Pan- 
Zcangas and probationers, and let any one of them who is 
able to draw the water go and procure some.” Ananda 
sent for the five hundred P uthuyy ana-probationers, and 
telling them that Para Taken wished to wash Ms feet 
with Anavatatta water, ordered them to go and pro- 
cure it. Out of the whole five hundred probationers, 
he could not induce a single one to go. Some said 
“ We cannot do it;” others said, “ TMs is not our duty ;” 
even the probationers who were Eahandas said, “ We 
do not know how to draw it the Puthuyyana-Eahans 
also declared their inability for the task. Then my 
lord Ananda said to Xulla-Sumana, “Probationer, 
Para Taken wishes for some Anavatatta water to wash 

1 Proficient in the five qualifications. 

2 One who has not attained the state of an Ariya, 
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his feet • go and draw some.” The probationer, making 
obeisance to Para Taken, said, “Do you require 
me to draw some Anavatatta water for you?” — “ Pro- 
bationer, draw me some,” replied Para Taken. My 
lord A na n da gave the probationer the golden yessel 
which was the offering of Yisakha, and which held 
sixty measures . 1 The probationer took it in his hand 
and flew straight through the sky to Himavanta. On 
his reaching the Anavatatta lake, the dragon Pannaga 
directly he saw him, came forward to meet him. “ My 
lord probationer,” said he, “when you have such a 
disciple as I am, why should you come here yourself?” 
With these words he took the golden yessel from him, 
and after filling it with Anavatatta water, he put it on 
his own shoulder, and saying “ Proceed, my lord pro- 
bationer,” followed him as his attendant. After allow- 
ing himself to be followed thus for a short time, the 
probationer said, “Dragon-king, remain behind;” 
and taking from him the golden yessel, and carrying 
it by the ornamental rim, he flew through the sky to 
his destination. 

Para Taken, when he saw the young probationer 
approaching, said to the assembly of Eahans, “ Look 
at the beautiful appearance of the youthful novice.” 
iTulla- Sumana, putting down the golden yessel in front 
of Para Taken, made obeisance to him. Para Taken 
said to him, “Probationer, what age are you?” — 
“ Lord and master,” he replied, “I am seven years 
old.” Para Taken said, “Probationer, from this day 
forth be a Pan/mnga,” and he conferred upon him the 
degree of a Pan/ranga by inheritance. The degree of a 

1 One of these measures of water would be quite as much as 
an ordinary man could lift. 
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Pan/canga by inheritance is this : when Para Taken 
says with his own mouth “ Receive this inheritance 
from me,” the state of a Pan&anga is obtained without 
repeating the Kammavakya . 1 In Para Taken’s church, 
the probationers JTulla-Sumana and Subhaga, these 
two, obtained the degree of a Pan&anga when they 
were only seven years of age. 

The Rahans in the assembly began to talk about the 
young probationer Sumana becoming a Panhanga at 
the age of only seven years. Para Taken, overhear- 
ing them, said, “ Rahans, my dear sons, whoever in 
my church, young though he be, may have performed 
good works, shall become celebrated.” Then he con- 
tinued in poetry, ‘‘Rahans, whatever young Rahan 
shall really and truly exert himself in my church, the 
church of the Para, this Rahan, like the moon emerg- 
ing through a gap in the thick clouds, shall illumine 
this world with his splendour.” 

At the conclusion of this discourse all the assembly 
who listened to it were established in the reward of 
Sotapatti. 

End op the Story op the Probationer Ahlla-Suhana. 


1 Ordination service. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

STORY OF THE NAT-KENG NAGADATTA. 

At the time when Para Taken was staying at the 
Getavana monastery, my lord Sivali, with five hun- 
dred Eahans, went on a journey to Himavanta. 
"When, they arrived at the Gandhamadana mountain, 
the Xat-Iiing Xagadatta, seeing my lord Sivali ap- 
proaching, was greatly delighted, knowing that his 
coming would he for his good hereafter. From the 
day of his arrival up to the seventh day he supplied 
them with food ; on the first day, rice cooked in milk ; 
on the second day, curdled m il k ; on the third day, 
roots; on* the fourth day, the five preparations of 
milk ; .on the fifth day, iTatumadhu ; x on the sixth day, 
a variety of different kinds of food; on the seventh 
day he supplied food to which had been imparted the 
delicious flavour of the Hats. The Eahans, observing 
the endless amount of food offered by the Xat- Kin g, 
said, “ We see no milch cows belonging to the Xat- 
King ; we see no store of milk or curds, no rice cook- 
ing on the fire ; how is it that such endless offerings 
of all kinds of preparations of milk are made?” 

1 This word means the food which a priest may eat after noon, 
which comprises oil, honey, treacle, and butter. 
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Then they asked this question, in poetry, saying, 

“ King of the .Nats, all kinds of milk-food are here in 
abundance ; how are all these kinds of milk-food ob- 
tained ? What kind of good work did the Kat-King 
perform in a previous state of existence ? Tell us, 
King of the Nats ; we will listen.” In reply to the 
question thus put to him by the Kahans, the Kat-King 
answered in poetry, “My lords, in the time of the 
Para Kassapa I made offerings of milk to the assem- 
bly of Kahans. The reward of the offerings I made in 
those days is now being fulfilled.” Then the Kat- 
King Nagadatta proceeded to relate to the Kahans his 
offering in a former state of existence : “In the time 
of the Para Kassapa I was a fellow-man. When I 
had reached the span of that existence, I died, and 
became Nagadatta, living on the Gandhamadana 
mountain, in a golden palace with a thousand 
daughters of the Nats surrounding me, and pos- 
sessed of great power and glory. On account of 
the offerings of milk which I made to the assembly 
of Kahans, I have been in possession of endless wealth 
and luxury from the time of the Para Taken Kassapa 
to the time of thte Para Taken Gotama.” Then he 
continued in poetry, “ The whole surface of the earth, 
with its mountains and its seas, I can make overflow 
with milk. Whatever kind and whatever quantity 
of milk-food I wish, I find to my hand. What- 
ever I may wish to give away, and in whatever 
quantity, I am in the same way abundantly supplied 
■ with.” 

My lord Slvali, after causing the Kat-King Kaga- 
datta to perform good works for the whole of seven 
days, left the Gandhamadana mountain and returned 
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to the Getavana monastery. After making obeisance 
to Para Taken, he gave him an account of King Naga- 
datta. Para Taken preached to the assembly who 
were listening to the Law the 1ST agadatta- vatthu, 1 as 
follows : — 

“At the time when the Para Kassapa appeared in 
the cycle when men’s lives reached the span of twenty 
thousand years, and was preaching the Law, King 
N agadatta, listening to the Law, made offerings for the 
whole of twenty thousand years to the assembly of 
the Kahans, of milk, butter, and so forth. On his 
death he became the Nat -King of great power and 
glory, living in' a golden palace on the Gandhamadana 
mountain, in Himavanta, and surrounded by a thou- 
sand daughters of the Nats. King Nagadatta, when 
he has come to the end of his span of life on the Gandha- 
madana mountain, will exist again in all the stages of 
the Nat country from Aatumaharay to Paranimmita- 
vasavati. 2 In that Paranimmitavasavati he will de- 
velope the first state of Dhyana, 3 and on his death will 
reach the Maha-Brahma abode, and have the brilliancy 
of glittering gold or the ruby. After completing there 
countless cycles, and developing the second state of 
Dhyana, he will reach the Abhassara abode. Com- 
pleting there eight cycles, and developing the third 
state of Dhyana, he will reach the Subhakritsna abode. 

1 Each of these stories is called in Pali a Vattbu, or in Burmese, 
"Wutthu, supposed to be the Sanskrit vritta, “ an event,” vrittanta, 
“a story.” The Sanskrit vastu, the subject of a poem, etc., 
however, is the only word that could in Pali assume the form of 
vatthu or va«Au. 

3 There are altogether six stages of the Nat country, as 
mentioned above. ' 

3 A certain attainment or state of mind of which there are 
five degrees. ■ ■ 1 
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Completing there sixty -four cycles, and developing the 
fourth state of Dhyana, he will exist again in Brihat- 
phala, and the other abodes of the fourth state of 
Dhyana. Developing there Vipassana , 1 he will attain 
to the reward of Anagami, and will exist again in 
the Avriha abode. Completing his span of life in the 
Avriha abode, he will reach in succession, by means of 
the state of Uddhamsota, the five Sudassana abodes. 
After this, he will be established in the AkanhAa abode. 
When his life there is ended, he will become a Rahanda, 
and reach Paranibbana. There will be six other per- 
sons who will exist in the same way as the Nat-King 
Nagadatta, viz. : Maharaja, Kullara^Aa, Anegavareraa, 
Sakka, Visakha, and Sudatta ; these, with the Nat-King 
Nagadatta, make in all seven persons. These seven 
persons all take delight in good works. They take 
delight in them in all states of existence. Com- 
mencing from their present existence, in the order 
of their future existences, reaching in Succession 
the countries of the Nats and the Brahmas, they 
will finally attain Paranibbana in the Akani/Aa 
abode. 

“Whoever shall do nothing but good works will 
receive nothing but excellent future rewards.” 

Para Taken preached as follows, in poetry, to 
those persons who, like the Nat-King Nagadatta, had 
in former existences made excellent offerings to the 
Rahans: — 

“Whatever layman shall really and truly repeatedly 
perform many good works, the most excellent happi- 
ness shall be his ; you should therefore make offerings 

l A kind of wisdom, enabling the possessor to make extra- 
ordinary discoveries. (Judson.) 
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because it is most excellent. Those who make offer- 
ings with gentle hearts to the priests, who are the field 
where are to be sown the seeds of good works full of 
long suffering, shall have all their desires fulfilled. 
Even like the Hat-King Hagadatta their desires shall 
be fulfilled.” 


End op the Stort op the Nat-King Hagadatta. 


CHAPTEB XV. 


STOEY OF THE FOUE TJBTUJHE’S SONS. 

It was said that the Kat-King Xagadatta, after per- 
forming many good works, enjoyed a life which ex- 
tended from the time of Kassapa Para to the time of 
Gotama Para; they who did evil deeds, when they 
suffered for them, did their lives also extend from the 
time of the most excellent Para Kassapa to that of the 
most excellent Para Gotama ? It was in reference 
to this that Para Taken, when he was in the Getavana 
monastery, related the story of King Pasenadikosala 
as follows : — 

u King Pasenadikosala one day, superbly adorned 
and mounted on. his elephant Purika, attended by 
his retinue, made a tour round his city, keeping it 
on his right hand. While he was making his circuit, 
a man’s wife, who was in a PvatAat -with seven roofs, 
opened a window and looked out. When the king 
saw her, she seemed like the moon entering an opening 
in a thick hank of clouds, and he was so i nflam ed with 
desire that he very nearly fell off the hack of his ele- 
phant. 

“ On returning to his palace, after completing the 
circuit of his city, the king asked one of the nobles, 
who was his intimate Mend, whether in such-and-such 
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a place he had seen a PyatAat, and he replied that he 
had seen it. 4 Whom did you see there ? ’ the king 
asked. 4 1 saw a woman in the PyatAat,’ he replied. 
Then the king sent Mm to inquire whether the woman 
had a husband or not. The nobleman went and made 
inquiries, and returning told the king that there was 
a husband. Hearing this the king told Mm to go and 
bring the husband. The nobleman accordingly went 
to the man and said, 4 The king has sent for you.’ 
The young man thought to himself, 4 1 shall be de- 
stroyed on account of my wife ; ’ but not daring to 
oppose the Mng’s commands, he went to the palace. 
When the king saw him, he said, 4 Remain always in 
close attendance upon me.’ The man said, 4 Let me 
make an offering of tribute only.’ The king said, 
‘I do not want your tribute; from this day forth 
remain constantly in close attendance upon me.’ So 
saying he gave him a da 1 for a weapon. The king’s 
design was to kill the young man as soon as he should 
be gmlty of any offence, and then take his wife ; but 
the young man, in fear for his life, was most unremit- 
ting in his attendance. 

44 When the king found that the young man was 
free from all fault, he called him and said, 4 Here ! 
young man ! at a distance of a yoyana from here there 
is a river ; procure from thence a Kamuttara water- 
lily and some Aruwavatl earth, and bring them here 
in the cool of the evening ; if you fail to do so, I 
shall purnsh you.” The young man being a slave 
among many, and therefore unable to refuse, agreed 

1 The national and characteristic appendage of the Burmese ; 
a knife varying in size and weight according to the purpose for 
which it is required. 
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to do it. The Kamuttara water-lily and the Artma- 
vatl earth were only to be obtained in the country of 
the dragons. The young man thought, ‘ What shall 
I do to procure the lily and the earth ? ’ In fear of 
his life he ran home as fast as he could, and ashed his 
wife if the rice were cooked; his wife said that it was 
then being boiled ; not able to wait till it was ready, 
he took the dripping rice out with a ladle and put it 
into a cup together with some meat ; then he started off 
in all haste on his journey of a yo^ana. As he flew 
along, the rice was steamed. 

“ When the young man arrived at the bank of the 
river, he first laid aside the top part of the rice and 
then began eating. Just at this time he saw a man 
who wanted something to eat, and he gave him the 
top part of the rice which he had laid aside, and made 
him eat it. The young man, after finishing his repast, 
threw the remains of the rice into the river to feed 
the fish, and then cried out with a loud voice, ‘ May 
the Haga-Galon 1 Hat-King, who watches this river, 
help me ; the king wanting to fix a fault upon me has 
sent me to procure a Kamuttara water-lily and some 
Aruwavatl earth. I have made an offering of rice to 
him who wanted it ; the thousand rewards of this 
offering, as well as the hundred successive rewards of 
the offering I made to the fish and all the other crea- 
tures in the river, I divide with the Hat-King. Pro- 
cure for me a Kamuttara lily and some Arurcavati 
earth.’ The dragon who guarded the river hearing 
this, assumed the guise of an old man, and approach- 
ing the young man, begged a share of the offering 
from him ; the young man said, £ I share it with you.’ 

1 A flying dragon. 
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Then he gave him one of the Kamuttara water-lilies, 
and some of the Aruraavati earth, which were in the 
dragons’ country. 

“At this time the king was thinking to himself, 
1 Some people possess a charm ; they have some kind 
of wisdom and ability so that I cannot fix a fault 
upon them.’ Reflecting thus, he closed the door, 
although it was only morning. The young man 
arrived at the king’s bathing-time ; £ Open the door,’ 
he cried, £ I come by the king’s order.’ But the door, 
by the king’s command, remained closed. The young 
■man finding they would not open the door, thought to 
himself, £ It is a difficult thing for me to .save my life.’ 
Then he placed the Aruraavatl earth upon the door- 
post, and hung the Kamuttara lily upon it, and shouted 
with a loud voice, £ Take notice all, that I have re- 
turned from executing the king’s commission. The 
king wanting to kill me, though guilty of no fault, 
sent me on this errand.’ After this, he thought, 
£ Where shall I go now ? The Rahans have gentle 
hearts ; I will go and sleep in the monastery. People 
when they are happy feel no love for the Rahans; but 
when their hearts are heavy, they like to take refuge 
in a monastery; I too can find no other asylum.’ 
With these reflections he went to the monastery and 
slept there. 

“ King Pasenadlkosala could not sleep; the whole 
night he was thinking of the woman, and devising 
how he could kill the young man and get possession of 
her. 

“The people in hell who have been immersed in the 
copper pot of sixty yoyanas in extent, boiling and bub- 
bling like the rice grains in a cooking-pot, after thirty 
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thousand years reach the bottom of the pot ; and, ac- 
cording to what one of the scriptures says, after an- 
other thirty thousand years they rise again to the 
edge; these people in hell then put up their heads 
and endeavour to repeat some sacred verses ; but they 
are only able to utter a syllable at a time, and sink 
down again into the hell-pot. 

At this time the king, unable to sleep, overheard 
during the daybreak watch the sounds of the hell- 
people ; he trembled and started up. 1 Is my life in 
danger, or my queen’s, or does some calamity threaten 
my country?’ Thus exclaiming, he got up at sun- 
rise, after a sleepless night, and sending for the chief 
priest, he said to him, ‘ Brahmin, my teacher, in the 
daybreak watch I heard a great noise like that of a 
huge drum ; is it my country, my queen, or myself that 
is in danger of some calamity ? ’ The Brahmin said, 

‘ My lord, your Majesty, what sounds were they that 
you heard ? ’ — ‘ Teacher Brahmin,’ replied the king, ‘ I 
heard the word “ du,” the word “sa,” the word “na,” 
and the word “ so ; ” these four words I heard.’ The 
Brahmin, like a man going into the dark, seeing nothing 
at all, said, ‘ I cannot tell what it means ; ’ then re- 
flecting that he would go without any presents and 
offerings, he said, ‘Your Majesty, I will be re- 
sponsible; have no anxiety ; I know the three Yedas.’ 
The king said, ‘What ought to be done ?’ The Brah- 
min replied, ‘ It will be well if you make a sacrifice 
of every kind of living creature.’— 4 How shall this be 
done’ ? asked the king. He said, ‘ Procure a hundred 
elephants, a hundred horses, a hundred bulls, a hun- 
dred goats, a hundred camels, a hundred fowls, a 
hundred pigs, a hundred boys, a hundred girls, a 
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hundred of every living creature.’ In order that it 
should not be found out that he said this merely in 
order to obtain different kinds of meat to eat, he 
inserted among the number, elephants, horses, and 
human beings. 

The king, imagining that he was saving his life, 
ordered every kind of living animal to be procured. 
The royal slaves, saying, ‘ The king is going to sacri- 
fice,’ took 500 bulls, and as many of every other living 
creature. The inhabitants, with sorrowful counte- 
nances, weeping for their children and grandchildren, 
raised loud cries of lamentation. Queen Mallika, 
hearing the noise of their weeping, went to the king 
and said to him, £ Why have you taken them ? ’ He 
replied, £ Queen, do you not know that a poisonous 
cobra has gone into my ear?’ The queen said, 1 What 
cobra ? ’ The king replied, £ When I heard this noise 
in the night, I asked the Brahmin about it ; he told 
me that a calamity was impending over me, and that 
in order to avert it I must sacrifice a hundred of every 
living creature. It is because this sacrifice will avert 
the calamity, that I have taken them.’ The queen said 
to him, £ How stupid you are ! Did your Majesty ever 
know of a man being killed, and then by means of his 
death another man’s life being saved ? You are mak- 
ing numbers of people miserable all through listening 
to stupid Brahmins. There is Para Taken, who is 
superior to the three orders of beings, 1 and can see 
through the past and the future. Go and inquire of 
this Para Taken, and take his advice.” 

The king, riding in his carriage and accompanied 
by Queen Mallika, went to Para Taken. Overcome 
1 Men, Nats, Brahmas. 
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with, terror for his life, the king was unable to speak a 
word, but remained motionless before Para Taken in an 
attitude of adoration. Para Taken said, “ Great king, 
what brings you here?” The king kept silence. 
Then Queen Mallika addressed Para Taken, “Lord 
and master, the king, during the daybreak watch, 
heard the words ‘ du,’ £ sa, } £ na,’ and ‘so,’ repeated. 
Hearing these words he was unable to sleep, and 
went and asked the Brahmin. The Brahmin told 
him that a calamity was impending, and that in order 
to avert it, he must sacrifice a hundred of every living 
creature; that their life-blood would free him from 
the threatened danger. In consequence of his having 
a large number of creatures taken for the sacrifice, I 
have brought him into your sacred presence.” Para 
Taken said, “Great king, is what the queen says 
true?” — “It is true, my lord,” replied the king. 
“What sounds did you hear?” asked Para Taken. 
The king said, “ I heard the word £ du.’ ” Directly 
he said this, Para Taken understood it, and instructed 
him as follows: “Have no anxiety; no calamity 
awaits your Majesty. The hell-people, unable to bear 
their sufferings, made this sound.” The king said to 
Para Taken, “What did the hell-people do?” Then 
Para Taken related the evil deeds of those people as 
follows: — 

“ Great king, along time ago, at a time when people 
used to live for twenty thousand years, the Para 
Taken Kassapa appeared. On the occasion of Para 
Taken Kassapa journeying to Benares, surrounded by 
twenty thousand Rahandas, the people of the city pre- 
sented the offerings of hospitality. At this time there 
were in the city of Benares four TAuz^es, each worth 

1® If If § 2 & 
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four hundred millions of property, "who were great 
Mends with each other. They debated among them- 
selves as to what they should do with the property in 
their houses. One of the four proposed that they 
should make offerings to the Para Taken who had 
journeyed thither, and attend to their religious duties ; 
this proposition met with no favour from the others. 
Another suggested that they should procure the very 
best kinds of meat and intoxicating liquors, and enjoy 
themselves in eating and drinking. A third said, 
“ We will eat the most delicate and delicious dainties.” 
The last of the T/iui/ie’s sons proposed that they should 
spend their money in procuring other people’s wives. 
This proposal met the unanimous approval of all the 
T/tutie’s sons, and they spent their money in procuring 
handsome women. In this way for twenty thousand 
years the four Tfiutte’s sons used to commit adultery 
with other men’s wives. When they died they found 
themselves in the lowest hell, where they were boiled 
during the whole interval between the appearing of 
two consecutive Paras. On leaving the lowest hell 
they appeared again in the Lohakumbha hell-pot 
sixty yoyanas in extent ; they reached the bottom of 
this in thirty thousand years. In another thirty thou- 
sand years they came up to the brim again ; then these 
four hell-people endeavoured to repeat one or other of 
the sacred verses, but they could not say one whole 
verse ; all they could do was to utter one syllable or 
another at intervals ; then they sank down again into 
the hell-pot.” 

Para Taken recited as follows in full the verse which 
these hell-people were endeavouring to say, “ Fellow- 
men, we have led a bad life ; conspicuous in wealth 
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and power, yet we made no offerings. The good works 
that would have tended to our own profit, that would 
have taken us to the land of the Nats, we neglected 
to perform.” 

Para Taken, having thus explained the first, and 
desiring to show the meaning of the second verse, asked 
the king what next he heard. The king replied, “ I 
heard the word £ sa.’ ” Then Para Taken recited the 
complete verse as follows : 

“ All of us boiling in the hell-pot, have completed 
sixty thousand years. When will there be an end to 
this hell ?” 

Having thus explained the meaning of the second 
verse in full, and desirous of conveying the explana- 
tion of the third verse, Para Taken said to the king, 
“ What next did you hear ?” — “ The word £ na,’ ” re- 
plied the king. Then the most excellent Para thus 
recited the third verse “ na.” 

“ Fellow-men, hell has no end. When will be the 
end of hell ? In the same way, in the country of men 
we, and you also, performed evil deeds ; we did not see 
the end of evil deeds.” 

Para Taken, having thus explained the meaning of 
the third verse, and wishing to explain the fourth, 
said to the king, “ What next did you hear?” The 
king replied “ so.” The most excellent Para then re- 
cited the fourth verse as follows : 

“If we ever return from this hell-country to the 
country of men, we will perform numerous good 
works and reverence the three jewels.” 

Para Taken thus explained in succession the mean- 
ing of the four verses to King Pasenadikosala. He 
then continued, “ The four T hut Jig’s sons in hell, un- 
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able to recite the whole of the four verses, but uttering 
only one syllable of each, sank down again into the 
Lohakumbha copper-pot.” Thus Para Taken com- 
pleted his narration. 

The king, on hearing the words of Para Taken, 
trembled, and impressed with the law of fear, he ex- 
claimed, “ To transgress against the wives of others 
and co mmi t adultery is a grievous thing. To boil in 
the lowest hell during the whole interval between one 
Para and another, then leaving that hell to be boiled 
again for the whole of sixty thousand years in the 
Lohakumbha hell-pot of sixty yoyanas, with no time of 
deliverance appearing ! Yet I have passed a sleepless 
night in planning adultery. From this day forth, never 
will I transgress regarding the wife of another.” Then 
he said to Para Taken, “ This day I know how long a 
night is.” The woman’s husband also said, “1 too 
know this day how long a yoyana is.” Para Taken, 
in reference to the words of both, recited this poetry, 
“ Great king, to him who cannot sleep, the night is 
long ; to him who is weary, a yoyana’s journey is long ; 
to the foolish who know not the law of the righteous, 
the life to come is long.” 1 

After Para Taken had preached as related, the 
young man was established in the reward of Sotapatti, 
and the assembly who had heard the law were also 
established in the reward of Sotapatti. King Pasena- 
dikosala paid homage to Para Taken and went away. 
All the creatures who were about to die were released 
from their bonds. The husband and wife, knowing 
that they owed their lives to Queen Mallika, expressed 
the gratitude they owed her. 

1 See ‘ Dhammapada,’ verse 60. 
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The four T hut he’s sons who have suffered in hell 
ever since they lived for twenty thousand years in the 
time of the Para, Kassapa, these hell-creatures when they 
repeated the four syllables “ du,” “ sa,” “ na,” £< so,” 
were up on the surface ; since it takes thirty thousand 
years to go from top to bottom, they have not yet 
reached the bottom, but are now only in the middle. 
Such is the story of the four Thuthe’s sons, who, after 
committing adultery with the wives of others, had to 
suffer in hell. 

End of the Story of the Four Tbvtse’s Sons. 



CHAPTER. XYI. 


STOEY OF THE MODEST GIEL. 

When Para Taken was in the Yesall country, among 
the Devadhamma verses 1 he recited the Hiri law , 2 
illustrating it hy an account of a young village- 
girl, who by possessing the virtue of modesty, had 
reached the rank of a queen ; and he also related how 
in a former time she had given birth to a jewel-son, 
the embryo Xakravarti king. 

At one time in the Yesall country, when Para 
Taken was residing there, there was a king named 
LiM'/mvi, who was excessively handsome. One day 
he made offerings of food to Para Taken and his • 
assembly of Rahans, and, in company with his queen, 
listened to the law. When Para Taken had finished 
his exposition, he went away. The Rahans observed 
to each other that King Li/cMavi’s queen was by no 
means handsome, that she was very large and had big 
hands, but that she was certainly possessed of modesty. 
Para Taken, overhearing their conversation, said : 

“ Rahans, my beloved sons, this is not so only now, 
but it was just the same in former times, when King 
LHMavi was King Brahmadatta, ruling over the 

1 Divine law. 3 Modesty. 
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Benares country; at that time I was the king’s 
minister. There was then residing in a village a 
young girl of an appearance not at all handsome, 
with a large body and big hands. This girl came on 
one occasion to Benares to see her relations. The 
king, happening to be looking out of his palace 
window as the girl passed by, saw her ; and remarked 
that out of modesty, she was careful that her clothes 
should not fly open as she walked along . 1 Thinking 
that if he made so modest a woman his queen, she 
would not fail to present him with a son of great 
glory, he called to a nobleman who was near him, 
and told him to go and inquire whether she had a 
husband or not. The king, hearing that she was un- 
married, took her and raised her to the rank of his 
queen, and always held her in the highest respect. 

“ The queen, before very long, fulfilled the king’s 
expectations by giving birth to a son who had every 
sign of wisdom and glory. This son attained the 
rank of a Kakravarti king. 

“ This virtue of modesty is very rarely found. It 
has nothing to do with beauty or ugliness ; let a per- 
son be as beautiful as you will, it is not worth talking 
about (in comparison). 

u Italians, my dear children, they who at that, time 
were the king and queen of Benares are now King 
LiM/iavi and his queen ; and the nobleman is now I, 
the Bara.” 

Era of the Story op the Modest Girl. 

1 The dress of the Burmese women is simply a square cloth, 
worn round the body, and tucked in at the waist and above the 
breast ; in walking, if not careful, the women expose the leg. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE STORY ABOUT GRATITUDE. 

In the Devadhamma verses, the person who was called 
Sabburisa was Katanukatavedi. Para Taken, while 
he was in the 6'etavana monastery, related the circum- 
stances connected with his receiving the name of 
Sabburisa. 

In former times, I, then the Paralauh, 1 was the guar- 
dian Hat of a castor-oil 2 tree in the country of Benares. 
The people of the country used to make offerings to 
me of delicately flavoured dainties and flowers. At 
this time a poor man came and made an offering of a 
piece of bread and a cup of water. The Paralauh, 
the Hat of the castor-oil tree, appeared to him and 
said, “ Ho! you poor man. Why do you make an 
offering to me?” He replied, “ My lord Hat-King, 
I make an offering to you because I wish to he de- 
livered from poverty.” The Paralauh reflecting, “ It 
is right that I should pay him the debt of gratitude I 

1 One who is to become a Para. 

2 The castor-oil is only a plant; some other tree is probably 
meant, as Nats are always described as residing in large trees, not 
shrubs and plants. The Burmese text and manuscript, however, 
both distinctly say c< castor-oil.” 
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owe for his offering,” said to him, “You poor man, at 
the foot of the castor-oil tree where I live, there is a 
number of pots of gold all close together ; after haying 
addressed the King of Benares about it, take them.” 
With these words the Nat vanished. 

The poor man, according to the Paralaun-Nat’s 
instruction, addressed the king, and took the pots of 
gold. The king, moreover, on that very day made 
him a Thnihe, and presented him with all the appen- 
dages of that rank. 

Hence, all who make offerings to the guardian-Nats 
of trees will be rewarded. 


End oe the Story about Gratitude. 


CHAPTEE XYIII. 


THE STORY ABORT COVETORSNESS, GREEDINESS, AND 

ANGER. 

Para Taken preached a discourse regarding those who 
from their covetousness became animals upon the spot 
where they had stored their treasures ; and regarding 
death occasioned by not repressing apger under the 
influence of greediness. 

At one time there lived a T hut he in the country of 
Kasikaray, who was excessively covetous. When he 
died he became a rat in the place where he had buried 
his treasures. At this time the Paralaun was en- 
X gaged in excavating a stone temple. When the rat 
saw the Paralaun, he brought him two kahapawas’ 
worth of his treasure in a bundle, and said to him, 
“Young man, take one kahaparaa’s worth, and buy 
me meat and curry-stuff, and keep the other your- 
self.” The Paralaun in this way used every day to 
buy one kahapawa’s worth of meat and curry-stuff for 
the rat, and keep one kahapawa for himself. 

One day a eat caught the rat. The rat said to her, 
“Eriend cat, I will give you meat and curry -stuff 
every day; do not kill me.” The cat exacted from 
him a solemn promise to this effect, and let him go. 
From that day the rat divided his food into two parts, 
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and gave one to the cat. Three other eats afterwards 
canght the rat, and he made them, all the same promise 
as he had made to the first cat, so now he had to 
divide his food into five parts, and give fonr to the 
cats who, he was afraid, would take his life. 

The Paralaun, who knew all this, when he had 
finished the rock temple, left a small hole in it only 
just large enough to admit the rat. ££ Friend rat,” 
said he, ££ live inside the hollow of the rock, and do 
not give any food to the four cats ; when they come, 
speak roughly to them.” After a little while one of 
the cats came and said, “I am very hungry, give 
me some food.” — ££ 0 you cat,” said the rat, ££ why 
do you come and ask me for food?” The eat, 
being very greedy, flew into a violent passion, and 
made a spring at him with her outstretched claws ; 
striking her chest against the stone cave, she was 
killed. In the same way the three other cats also met 
their death. 

Wise men should reflect upon a man, through his 
covetousness, thus becoming an animal watching over 
his former wealth; upon excessive greediness, and 
upon death resulting from anger. 

End of the Story of Covetousness, Greediness, and 

Anger. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE STOEY OF THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

Para Taken, when lie was in the Cetavana monas- 
tery, related a story regarding the sense of touch, 
one of the five senses : — 

Whoever is possessed of an attribute of excellence, 
although he may be in poverty, will attain a lofty 
position. Here is a comparison : he is like a common 
piece of split bamboo, which, when wreathed with 
flowers, is set upon some noble head. 

Rahans, my beloved children, in former times there 
lived in the city of Benares a very poor girl named 
Pafi/hpapl. She was possessed of no beauty, but she 
was marvellously soft and delicate to the touch. In 
consequence of the extreme poverty of her parents 
no one ever noticed the girl. 

About this time there was a great festival at 
Benares, which was kept up all through the night. 
The Paralaun, the King of Benares, who, in con- 
sequence of being versed in the eighteen sciences, 
trusted to himself, wandered out alone to look at 
the festival. The young girl Pani-apapI also hap- 
pened to be amusing herself there, and the king 
accidentally touched her with his hand. She felt as 
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delicate as a piece of cotton wool which, had been 
picked a hundred times, and then dropped in an oil- 
pot. The king was unable to contain himself, and 
said to her, “ Lady, have you a husband ? ” — “I have 
not one yet, my lord,” she replied. “ If that be so,” 
said the king, “come to your parents 5 house.” They 
went there together, and he said to Pah/tapapl’s parents, 
“ I want to marry her.” The girl’s parents, who 
looked on her as a piece of unsaleable goods, were 
highly delighted, and gave her in marriage to the 
Paralaun. 

The Paralaun, after consummating his marriage, 
reflected, ££ People who do not know the young girl’s 
quality of * excessive purity and delicacy will revile 
me.” With these thoughts he began to feel a sense 
of shame. Then he went off to his palace, and bringing 
thence a golden basket, which he had filled with dif- 
ferent kinds of dainties, presented it to the girl ; after 
which he returned to his palace. 

When it was daybreak, search was made for the 
missing golden basket. The king ordered his servants 
to go to such a place and such a house, and if they 
found it there, to bring it back with them together with 
the owner of the house. The king’s messengers, 
searching as directed, found it, find brought the young 
girl, with the golden basket, before the king. The 
king, in the presence of all his nobles, said to her, 
11 0 you woman, why did you steal my golden 
basket?” The girl replied, “ A young man brought 
it full of dainties to my house and gave it me, and 
then went away.” The king, wishing to display to 
his nobles her quality of excessive delicacy, employ- 
ing a king’s stratagem, said to the girl, ££ 0 young 
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girl, if you were to see this young man, would you 
know him?” The girl replied, “The young man 
brought it in the night, so I should not know him,” 

Now the king, when he was sleeping with the young 
girl, had purposely called her attention to a scar upon 
his hand, so now he said to her, “ 0 girl, if you 
were to feel the hand of the young man who brought 
you the golden basket, would you know him ?” She 
replied, “ The young man when he came to my house 
made me notice a scar on his hand ; therefore, if I felt 
his hand I should know him.” 

When the girl said this, the king, making use of a 
king’s artifice, had her placed inside of a large coverlet, 
which was folded many times round her in such a 
way as to leave open only one small aperture. Then she 
was made to feel the hands of all the nobles as they 
came up to her one after the other, and inserted their 
arms in the aperture; but the girl said, “None of 
these is my husband’s hand;” 

All the noblemen who had felt the touch of the girl’s 
hand, seeing how fine and delicate she was, could not 
contain themselves, but were all like madmen. “ My 
lord, your Majesty,” they cried, “ give me the young 
girl ; let me pay the fine for the theft of the golden 
basket.” The king would not agree to this, but went 
up to the girl in the coverlet and put his hand through 
the aperture that she might feel it, and so recognize 
him. PaniapapI, directly she felt the scar, said, “This 
is my husband’s hand ; it was he who brought me the 
gold basket full of dainties.” These words of the girl 
enlightened the noblemen on the state of affairs. 

Then the king said to his nobles, “ Tearing, lest not 
knowing the high quality of excessive purity and deli- 
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cacy which this young girl possesses, you would im- 
pute blame to me, I have tested thus your sentiments. 
This young girl is already my wife.” 

On that very day the king had the ceremony of 
pouring water performed, and installed her in the posi- 
tion of head queen. 

Hence those who, although they may have no 
beauty, are possessed of the attribute of extreme 
purity and delicacy will attain a lofty position. 


End op the Stoey of the Sense op Touch. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

THE STORY ABOUT THE SENSE OF HEARING. 

On one occasion Para Taken, while residing in the 
(xetavana monastery, preached a discourse regarding 
the sense of hearing, one of the five senses : — 

Rahans, my beloved sons, when the King of Benares 
was enjoying himself one day in his garden, he heard 
the voice of a woman who was singing very sweetly 
while she was engaged in collecting fuel ; on hearing 
the voice, desire for the woman seized the king, 
and he immediately gratified it, and the Paralaun 
became an embryo in the woman. On account of the 
great glory of the child that was to be born of her, 
the woman was immediately aware of it, and said 
to the king, “ Your Majesty, I have conceived.” The 
king took from his finger a ring worth a hundred 
thousand, and presented it to her, saying, “If your 
child prove a girl, sell this ring and live both of you 
on its proceeds; if it be a boy, bring him to me.” 
After saying this, he returned to his palace, surrounded 
by all his nobles. 

The woman, who gained her living by collecting 
fuel, when ten months had passed, gave birth to the 
Paralaun. When the child was somewhat grown, he 
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asked his mother who his father was. She replied, 
“ The great King of Benares.” On hearing this, the 
Paralaun said, “ If this be so, take me to my father.” 
His mother accordingly took him, and presenting Para- 
lanh, together with the ruby ring, to the king, she 
said, “My lord, your Majesty, this child is my lord 
your Majesty’s honoured son.” The king, although 
he knew it was so, felt ashamed in the midst of the 
assembly, and said, “It is not my son.” Then the 
Paralauh’s mother made this invocation in support 
of the truth of her assertion, “ If this be not in truth 
your Majesty’s son, may it fall to the ground and be 
killed ! If it be your son, may it remain stationary in 
the air!” Saying these words she threw the child up 
in the air. The Paralaun, from his great glory, re- 
mained according to the invocation stationary in the 
air, seated in a cross-legged posture ; in this position 
he remained while he expounded the law to his royal 
father, and explained to him the ten duties of kings, 
viz. : The making of offerings ; the observance of the 
commandments ; the giving of alms ; upright conduct ; 
meekness and gentleness ; not to cause sorrow to his 
subjects ; not to be angry with others ; not to oppress 
others ; forbearance ; not to oppose the wishes of his 
people. 

The King of Benares, when he saw this marvel, ex- 
claimed, “ This is truly my son ! beloved son, deign to 
descend.” The Paralaun descended on to his father’s 
breast and remained there. 

The king conferred upon the Paralaun the rank of 
heir-apparent, and gave his mother the position of 
queen. 

He who was at that time the King of Benares is 

e 2 
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now my father King Suddhodana, and the queen is 
my mother Queen Maya. The little prince is I the 
Para. 

In this way Para Taken related this Gat . 1 
Hence the possession of a pleasing voice conducts to 

a lofty position. 

End of the Stoey about the Sense of Heaeing. 

i An account of some one or other of the different existences 
of Gotama ; there are supposed to be 550 of them written. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE STORY ABOUT BRIBES. 

Para Taken preached a discourse about the evil con- 
sequences of taking bribes from a spirit of covetous- 
ness. 

At one time there lived in the Savatthi country 
a Brahmin who addressed himself to King Ivosala, 
stating that he was versed in the characteristic signs 
of daggers. The king made the smiths show all the 
daggers they offered him to the Brahmin, and if he 
approved of them, they were placed in the king’s 
armoury. From that day the smiths used to bring 
bribes whenever they showed him the daggers. Of 
every dagger that the smiths who bribed him displayed, 
the Brahmin smelt the edge and said, “It is a good 
one then it was placed in the king’s armoury, but 
all those which the smiths who did not bribe him 
brought, he would say were bad ones, although they 
were good. 

One day a smith said to himself, “ This Brahmin 
says that all our daggers are bad, and that all the 
daggers of those who bribe him are good; I will 
so contrive that he will not dare to say so in 
future.” Accordingly he filled the scabbard of a dag- 
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ger 'with, very fine red pepper, and smeared the blade 
over with the same substance. He put the dagger in 
the sheath and presented it to the king. The king 
made him show it to the Brahmin. The Brahmin 
smelt the edge of the dagger as usual, the pepper got 
into the Brahmin’s nose ; unable to restrain himself, 
he sneezed violently and slit his nose completely against 
the edge of the dagger. The king and all his court, 
when they saw this, could not contain themselves, but 
roared with laughter. 

Thus we see the evil consequences of an inclination 
to take bribes, without having any regard to good 
qualities. 

End op the Story about Bribes. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REWARD OF SARA WAG AM AN A . 1 2 

On one occasion, Pari, Taken, when he was in the 
Getavana monastery, preached a discourse upon the 
greatness of the reward of Sararaagamana. 

One day the Brahmin Yelama completely filled with 
gold and silver a compartment of a rice-field, suffi- 
cient to sow ten baskets of seed-grain ; and for the 
whole of seven years and seven months made offerings 
of eighty-four thousand golden cups, eighty-four thou- 
sand silver cups, eighty -four thousand copper cups; 
elephants, horses and carriages with ornamental trap- 
pings, milch cows, virgins, jewels, eighty-four thou- 
sand of each ; besides these, food and sherbets of every 
kind. 

Greater than the reward of such an offering as this 
is the reward of an offering made to a Sotapan f 
greater still to a Sakadagami , 3 greater still to an 
Amagami , 4 greater still to a Rahanda, greater still to a 

1 The formula, “ I worship Buddha, the law, and the priest- 
hood.” 

2 First state of an Ariya. 

8 Second state of an Ariya. 

4 Third state of an Ariya. • 
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PaMeka-buddha, greater still to a Para Taken with, 
his sacred assembly of Rahans, bnt greater than all 
these is the reward of a steadfast observance of the 
Sarawaeamana. 


End op the Reward of Saraaagamana. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE FIVE COMMANDMENTS. 

He preached as follows the consequences entailed 
by the five commandments : — 

If a man have no teachers or priests, he should he 
constant in the practice of repeating each of the five 
commandments, beginning with Paraatipata, with his 
hands raised in attitude of adoration in front of a 
sacred image of Para Taken on a sacred pagoda. 

1. Pawatipata. — This law is broken by the killing 
of as much as a louse, a bug, or a tick. 

2. Adinnadana. — This law is broken by taking as 
much as a single thread of cotton which has not been 
given by another. 

3. KamesumHMaiara. — This law is broken by even 
looking at the wife of another with a lustful mind. 

4 . Musavada. — This law is broken by even jestingly 
uttering a falsehood which will affect the advantage 
and prosperity of another. 

5. Surameraya. — This law is broken by even letting 
fall upon the tongue only such a drop of intoxicating 
liquor as would hang at the end of a blade of Teaman 
grass, if it is known to be intoxicating liquor. 
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He preached as follows regarding the great crime of 
Pamtipata : — 

King Kosala’s wife, Queen Mallika, while she was ex- 
periencing the three abodes , 1 having become a young 
girl, went into the bazaar to purchase some meat for 
a guest whom she had received at her house. Failing 
to procure any, she killed a goat to supply her guest 
with meat. For this evil deed, after completing her 
sufferings in the lowest hell, her neck was trodden on, 
and she was killed in her turn. 

Again, Putigatta-Mahathera, one of Para Taken’s 
holy disciples, suffered in hell for having been in one 
state of existence a fowler, and, until the time of his 
becoming a Eahanda, suffered the torture of having 
his bones broken into little pieces, after which he ac- 
quired Paranibbana. 

Again, the Eishi ParaAikabra, as a consequence of 
the sin of his having at the time when he was a car- 
penter pierced a fly with a splinter of wood, had, while 
engaged as a Eishi in the performance of good works, 
to suffer the torture of being impaled. 

Again, in the time of Para Taken, his sacred dis- 
ciples, on account of having formerly been huntsmen, 
notwithstanding they had reached the state of holy 
disciples, fought among themselves, and all killed each 
other ; and Para Taken, who had no power to prevent 
them, was reduced to one solitary attendant. 

Again, all the Sakiya kings, for having in a former 
existence caught fish in the Sansaraga tank by poison- 
ing them, were every one killed by the Yidadupa war- 
riors, without Para Taken having any power to pre- 
vent it. 

1 The abodes of Men, Eats, and Brahmas. 
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Para Taken continued, 11 Eahans, my dear sons, 
whoever takes life, when he dies out of his present ex- 
istence will appear again in hell, and afterwards in the 
state of an animal. After being freed from hell and 
the condition of an animal, even when he reaches the 
state of a man, he will have but a short life.” 

Such were the words of Para Taken upon the sub- 
ject of Pfmatipata. 

Adinnadana, or the taking of what has not been 
given by another. 

A girl of the country of Benares suffered in hell 
for having stolen a putzo . 1 After she had left hell and 
had become a human being, she was excessively lovely 
and of an extremely delicate kind of beauty; her 
hair was (black and shining) like a humble-bee. All 
who saw her fell in love with her. Some women, 
however, who were envious of her, mixed some deea- 
pillatory drug in her hair-wash, and in consequence, 
all her hair came off just as if it had been pulled out 
by the roots ; in fact, she looked like a plucked crow. 
Greatly ashamed at losing her hair, she went away to 
another place, where she employed herself in selling 
oil. "While thus engaged, she made an offering to a 
Eahan of some food fried in oil, and prayed that, as a 
reward of the offering, in her future life she might have 
good hair. When she died out of that existence, as the 
reward of her offering, she became a Nat’s daughter in 
a golden palace, which rose up from the midst of the 
sea; her hair was of immense length and beautifully fine, 
but as a punishment for her having in a former exist- 
ence stolen a putzo, she had no clothes whatever, and 
was always quite naked. After she had been in this con- 
1 Waist-cloth of a man. 
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dition for a very long time, in the time of the most 
excellent Para Gotama, there arrived at the island 
some sailor merchants, who, seeing her quite naked 
inside her palace, presented her with some clothes, but 
she could not put them on. The Fat’s daughter said 
to them,. “Brothers, if you wish to clothe me, make 
an o ering to some one, and share the reward with 
me, saying, ( May the Fat’s daughter obtain clothes *’ ” 
The sailors accordingly made an offering of a putzo to 
one of their companions who steadfastly observed the 
Sarawagamana, and at the same time prayed, “ May the 
Fat s daughter obtain clothes ! ” On the very day 
that the offering was made, the Fat’s daughter, who 
had had to live naked m her palace, received for her ap- 
parel the garments of the Fats. Then the sailors said 
the bats daughter, “ In consequence of our having 
made an offering on your behalf, you are abundantly 
provided with clothes ; make now an offering among 
ns of clothes for an offering to Para Taken; then if 
you constantly reflect upon the virtues of Para Taken 
you will again become a Fat’s daughter.” The Fat’s 
. au gkter did as the sailors directed, and made an offer- 
ing of twoputeos of the Fats. When Para Taken 
received theputzos, he preached the Law, illustrating 
ly ^eount of the Fat’s daughter; and she, wheS 
she <hed became a Fat’s daughter in the Tavatinsa 

bv fL Un ry ’j mn ° m a » olden P aIa ee, and surrounded 
by a thousand attendants. 

of"-” atten ff Up ° n tMs sacred ^position 
of the Law, you must always shun the property which 
has not been given you by another. 7 

Again Para Taken preached, “ Kahans, my beloved 
sons, whoever shall take what has not been given to 
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Mm shall suffer the condition of a Hell-Preta, and 
even when delivered from this state of suffering he 
shall obtain again the condition of man, nothing that 
he possesses shall be permanent; it shall all be de- 
stroyed. 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of theft. 

KamesumiM/m^ara ; transgression against a woman 
whom another possesses. Those who commit this 
crime will suffer in hell after they die. After com- 
pleting their time in hell, even when they become 
human beings, they are the female servants of others. 
My lord Ananda, Para Taken’s younger brother, after 
he had been completing the virtues during the whole 
of four Asankhyas 1 and a hundred thousand cycles, 
when he had an existence among the race of black- 
smiths, once committed adultery with the wife of 
another ; for this he had to suffer hell, and after com- 
pleting his time there, became a woman during four- 
teen existences. When he died out of the condition 
of a woman and became a man, he suffered mutilation 
during seven existences. 

I Again, the four T/nff/Ms sons in the Benares eoun- 

I try, for committing adultery with the wives of others, 

I had to suffer in the hell-pot ; once every sixty thou- 

sand years they came to the surface, and, enduring 
dreadful torture, uttered the syllables, “ du,” “sa,” 
4 “ na,” “so,” after which they went back into the hell- 

pot. Besides this, every one who commits adultery 
with another man’s wife, after death becomes a 
woman. ' 

1 According to Judson, a number expressed by a unit, followed 
by 140 cyphers. ' : ; .'y Ai- - - v' 
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Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of KamesumnbMaiara. 

Musavada.— -In consequence of King JTetlya telling 
■f' a falsehood, the carnage drawn by winged horses and 
the four Hat’s sons guarding it with their daggers, all 
disappeared j the smell of his body, which was like that 
of sandal -wood, and the smell of his mouth, which was 
like that of a water-lily hud, became fetid, and the 
earth swallowed him up. 

Kmlcwciium also was swallowed up by the earth for 
telling a falsehood. 

The huntsman who told a lie when he was under 
examination by the monkey-king, was swallowed up 

by the earth. They all had to suffer in the lowest 
hell. 

Therefore, of all sins against the five command- 
ments,^ the uttering of a falsehood is the greatest. 

Para Taken also said, “ My beloved sons, whoever 
tells a falsehood, will after death suffer the condition 
of a Hell-Preta; when they are released from those 
states of suffering, and have become men, they will 
have to hear false accusations.” 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
of Musavada. 

Surameraya.— Whoever shall drink intoxicating 
liquor, when he dies out of his present existence, 
will suffer the condition of a Hell-Preta. Even 
when on release from that state of suffering he be- 
comes a man, he will be insane. 

Such were the words of Para Taken on the subject 
oi burameraya. 

The great rewards that those receive who shun 
these five actions are, an excellent condition of ex- 
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istence, a longer life than others, greater wealth, and 
power than others, greater fame than others, existence 
in the country of the Nats more than others; these are 
the fire great rewards which those will obtain who 
observe the five commandments. All those who keep 
the five commandments will reap much profit, and 
when they die will have an existence in the country 
of the Nats, and in the Uttarakuru Island. Every 
happiness which is to be attained in future existences 
is the result of observing the commandments. 

I have concisely completed the subject of the five 
commandments, which have really and truly the 
power of procuring happiness, profit, and excellent 
virtues, for the use of my fellow-men who long for 
the results and advantages of those commandments, 
which the most excellent Para, full of patience, has 
preached in a variety of different ways. If all my 
fellow-men who reverencing the Para, the law, and 
the priesthood, desire the advantages which the com- 
mandments bring, shall at all times steadfastly observe 
them, — they will conduct them to the fulfilment of 
all their wishes, and give them peace and happiness 
in the church of Paxa Taken. 

End of the Discourse upon the Five Commandments. 
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ON DHAMMA-DANA. 

Para Taken, moreover, preached as follows, upon 
the measureless results and advantages derived from 
listening to the Law : — 

“ There were four- questions which all the Nats in 
the Tavatinsa Nat country had been considering for 
twelve years, and yet could not solve. At last they 
asked the four Xatulokapala Nat-Kings. These also 
said, £ We cannot solve them; our master, the Sakka- 
King, can answer at once the questions of a thousand 
people. Let us ask the Sakka-King.’ So saying the 
four ifatulokapala Nat-Kings went with all the Nats 
to the Sakka-King, and asked him the questions. 
The Sakka-King in like manner said, £ I ca nn ot solve 
them ; it is only the omniscient Para who is an Agga- 
puggalam who can solve them.’ Accordingly, the 
Sakka-King and the four Zatulokapala Nat-Kings 
with all the Nats from the six stages of the Nat 
country went to Para Taken and said to him, £ Para, 
omniscient lord of the law, among offerings, which is 
the most excellent offering? Among the different 
kinds of food, which is the most excellent food? 
Among enjoyments, which is the most excellent’ 
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enjoyment ? Among all rests from tlie punishment 
of misery, which is the most excellent?’ Para 
Taken, in reply, preached as follows : — u Sakka-King, 
he who makes an offering of the Law makes an offer- 
ing superior to all others. Of all foods, the food of 
the Law is the best. Of all enjoyments, the enjoy- 
ment of the Law is the highest. Kibbana, which is the 
rest from the misery of lust and passion, is the head of 
all. The reason why Dhamma-dana 1 is so excellent is 
this : Sakka-King ! if any one should completely fill the 
whole of the Kakravala kingdom, which is one million 
two hundred and three thousand four hundred and 
fifty yo^anas in extent, with Paras, PaMekabuddhas, 
Kahandas, and disciples, and should make offerings to 
them of tAingans , 2 rice, milk, butter, and so forth; 
and if any one should repeat or listen to four feet of a 
sacred verse, and the four feet thus repeated or 
listened to, were divided into sixteen parts; the 
offerings I have mentioned would not be equal to one 
of these parts. It is on this account that the Dhamma- 
dana is so excellent. Again, if any one does not listen 
to the Law, he must not make an offering of as much as 
a ladleful of milk-rice, or a single meal of plain rice. 
Thus it is that the offering of the Law and the hear- 
ing of the Law are so excellent. Putting aside Paras 
and PaMekabuddhas, my lord Sariputta, who could 
count the rain-drops that fall in the whole of the 
ATakravala kingdom, could not of himself obtain the 
way of Sotapatti, or any other ; but when he heard 
four feet of the verses of the sacred Law recited by 
my lord Assa^i, he was able to obtain the way of 
Sotapatti. Therefore, excellent is Dhamma-dana. 

1 The offering of the Law. 2 Priests’ garments. 
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“ Al though you eat the ambrosia of the Nats, which 
produces twelve effects, yet you have repeatedly to 
experience the three abodes ; 1 but the food of the Law, 
if you listen to it but for a moment, can free you from 
the three abodes, and conduct you to Nibbana. There- 
fore, excellent is the food of the Law. 

u The enjoyment of the Nats lasts longer than that of 
men, but still only in the three abodes ; while the ex- 
cellent enjoyment of preaching and listening to the 
Law liberates from the three abodes, and conducts to 
Nibbana. Therefore, excellent is the enjoyment of 
the Law.” 

When Para Taken had thus solved the four questions 
which the Sakka-King had asked, and terminated his 
* discourse upon the Law, eighty-four thousand Nats 
acquired the law of liberation . 2 

The Sakka-King said to Para Taken, “If tins be so, 
why do you not share with me the offering of the Law 
which is most excellent among offerings ? ” Thus he 
addressed the sacred ear. Para Taken said, “Bahans, 
my dear sons, from this day forth do not say that the 
sacred Law which I preach, I preach only for the as- 
sembly of Rahans ; but whenever I preach and dis- 
course upon the Law in the assembly, say, c May 
the Sakka-King receive a share!’ and divide it with 
him.” 

Thus, because it can give rewards and advantages 
inestimable, those who recite or listen to the Law re- 
ceive exceedingly great and most excellent rewards. 

When Para Taken thus, as it were, distributing the 
food of the sacred Law, preached the sacred Dhamma- 

1 I. e. of men, Nats, and Brahmas. 

2 I. e. had their salvation secured. 
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fcakra Law in the Isipatana forest, Anyakowdanha and 
eighty millions of Brahmas obtained the law of libera- 
nion. When he preached to the thirty Bhaddavaggis, 
the thousand Rishis, the hundred and ten thousand 
nobles of King Bimbisara in the LaA/d garden, and 
ten thousand congregations were liberated, and ten 
thousand congregations were firmly established in the 
observance of Sarawagamana . 1 

End of the Discourse upon Dhasoia-dana. 

1 In this last paragraph, the MS. differs considerably from the 
printed test ; the latter has been followed. 
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STORY OF THE PRIEST LOKATTSSA. 

Para Taken, while lie resided in tlie Ge tavana monas- 
tery, preached as follows the Vatthu 1 of Akusala 3 
TJpapi/itakam. 

Lokatissa-Mahathera, on account of an evil deed 
which he had committed in a previous state of ex- 
istence, became an embryo in a village of a thousand 
fishermen, in the country of Xing Kosala. ' Prom the 
very day on which he was conceived, the thousand 
fishermen who were fishing with traps and nets, could 
not catch a single fish, and they consequently suffered 
from hunger. Moreover, from the day the child was 
conceived, their village was seven times burned down, 
and seven times had a fine imposed upon it by the 
king. The fishermen, who had been in misery ever 
since the child was conceived, began to reflect, “It 
was never like this with us before; it is only now 
that we have become poor and miserable, therefore, 
this state of things must have arisen from there being 
among us some degenerate being whose former deeds 
were bad.” Accordingly, the thousand fishermen di- 
vided themselves into two parties of five hunched 
1 Sacred story. 2 Guilt, evil deeds. 
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each, which went out fishing separately. The fisher- 
men who came from the quarter where the parents of 
the embryo Lokatissa resided, obtained nothing ; but 
the other party of fire hundred obtained abundance. 
The unsuccessful party of fishermen again divided 
themselves into two parties of two hundred and fifty 
each, and again the party to which the embryo child 
belonged obtained nothing. In this way they con- 
tinued to subdivide, till at last the house of the 
parents of the embryo Lokatissa was alone in its 
misfortune; then the thousand fishermen, perceiving 
that the degenerate being must belong to that man’s 
house, expelled the family from the village. 

The parents of the child, who were in abject 
poverty at the time of its birth, had no love for it , 8 
for they said to themselves, “ From the very day that 
the child, was conceived, misfortunes befell the thou- 
sand fishermen, and we ourselves have been reduced 
to misery.” Now, because the child was destined to 
become a Eahanda, they had no power to destroy it ; 
the light of the reward of Arahatta was to shine in that 
child’s heart like a lamp burning inside an earthen 
pot. 'When the child was big enough to walk alone, - 
his parents gave him a piece of broken pot to serve as 
a cup ; then inveigling him inside a house, they left 
him there and ran away to another place. 

The child, thus left alone in the world, used to live 
by going about with his piece of broken pot in his 
hand, begging victuals from house to house ; and this 
he continued to do till he was seven years of age. 
About this time, my lord Sariputta came , to receive 
alms in the Savatthi country. When he saw the 
child-beggar, he took compassion upon him, and 
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calling Mm to Mm, said, “Who are your parents?” 
The child replied, “ Lord and master, I have no one 
on whom to depend ; my parents, in consequence of 
being in the greatest poverty ever since my hirth, 
have deserted me.” My lord Sariputta took the cMld 
with Mm to the monastery, and made him a pro- 
bationer for the priesthood. After some time had 
passed, and he was twenty years of age, he made him 
a PaManga. "When he was advanced in years he be- 
came celebrated as Lokatissa. TMs Lokatissa had 
not the attribute of attracting offerings. At a time 
when unparalleled offerings were made, he could not 
obtain enough to fill his belly with ; he procured just 
sufficient to sustain life. When any one put a single 
ladleful of yagu 1 or rice into Ms t/iabet and was 
about to put more, the t//abet always appeared to be 
full, so they poured it into the other t//abets, and put 
no more in his. When the people, making offerings to 
all the priests in succession, came to tMs Lokatissa’s 
ttabet, all the food which they had in the yagu-cup 
ready to offer to him, would disappear. 

One day, Lokatissa having developed Vipassana , 2 
became a Eahanda. Notwithstanding that he had 
thus become a Eahanda, he could never obtain offer- 
ings. On the day when he was going to obtain Para- 
nibbana, my lord Sariputta, who was aware of it, said 
to himself, “This Lokatissa-thera will obtain Para- 
nibbana to-day, therefore, I will give him as much 
food as will satisfy him.” With this thought, he sent 
for Lokatissa-thera, and invited him to come and 

particular prepaiation of rice made with a variety of 
ingredients. 

2 A kind of miraculous knowledge. 
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receive rice with liim ; but my lord Sariputta, "because 
Lokatissa was with Mm when he went to collect rice, 
did not obtain a single ladleful ; the people did not 
even give Mm the usual respectful salutations. My 
lord Sariputta, knowing that Lokatissa-thera had not 
the attribute of attracting offerings, then sent him 
away, saying, “ Go and stay in my monastery.” As 
soon as he had gone away, all the people cried, “Here 
comes my lord Sariputta,” and hastened to make Mm 
offerings of food. My lord Sariputta sent a quantity 
of this food to Lokatissa-thera ; but on the road to 
the monastery, the people who were taking it forgot 
all about Lokatissa, and ate it up themselves. When 
my lord Sariputta returned to the monastery, Lokatissa 
made obeisance to him. Sariputta said, “Lokatissa, 
have you eaten the food I sent you ? ’’ He replied, 
“I have had none to eat.” Sariputta, on hearing 
this, was startled ; then looking at the sun and find- 
ing that it was not too late, he said to him, “ Remain 
here,” and having given Mm a place to stop in, he 
went off to the palace of King Kosala, and stood there 
ready to receive alms. King Kosala, directly he saw 
my lord Sariputta, filled his t/mbet with rice and 
jEatumadhu . 1 When Sariputta arrived with the food 
at the monastery, he did not give him the tkabet, but 
holding it against his breast said to. him, “My lord 
Lokatissa, take the food out of the t/*abet which I am 
holding, and eat it ; ” but Lokatissa, out of respect to 
my lord Sariputta, would not presume to eat it. 
Then my lord Sariputta said, “ I will stand up and 
hold the Mabet, you also stand up and eat from it ; if 
I let go the Uabet, all the food will disappear, and you 
1 Food which a priest may eat after 12 o’clock; see page 120. 
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■will have nothing to eat.” Accordingly, Lokatissa 
stood np and ate the food out of the t/hibct, while my 
lord Sariputta stood up and held it with both hands. 
Lokatissa ate enough to fill his belly, and on that very 
day obtained Paranibbana. Para Taken performed 
Lokatissa’s sepulture, and erected a Pagoda over Ms 
bones and other relics. 

At this time the Bakans in the assembly of the law 
were saying to each other, “How was it that this 
Lokatissa-thera, who was so wanting in the attribute 
of attracting offerings, obtained the way, the reward, 
and Kibbana ? ” Para Taken, wishing to discourse 
upon the events of the past, preached as follows : — 

“ Eahans, my dear sons, it was because in a former 
state of existence this Lokatissa-thera destroyed the 
offerings of a Bahanda, that he himself received none. 
It is because he had formerly steadily practised the 
Yipassana, ‘instability, misery, unsubstantiality,’ that 
he acquired the law of the way and the reward.” 

Then he proceeded to relate the events of times long 
past, as follows : — 

“ This Lokatissa-thera, in the time of the Para Taken 
Kassapa, was a Bahan. A T/mgyue built a monastery 
for him, and supplied all his wants. In this monastery 
of the T/ragyue he strenously exerted himself to acquire 
the Yipassana. One day a Bahanda who had come from 
the Himavanta forest, arrived at this T/mgyue’s village. 
The T/mgyue, inspired with affection for him as soon 
as he saw him, invited him into his house and set food 
before him. ‘ Deign to reside, ’ said he ‘ in my teacher’s 
monastery, do not go anywhere else j as long as you 
remain here I will supply you with food.’ So saying, 
he had him conducted to his teacher’s monastery. The 
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Eahan who resided in the monastery entered into eon- 
yersation with. Ms guest the Eahanda, 1 My lord,’ said 
he, * Have you eaten food?’ The guest, the Rahanda, 
replied, 1 1 have eaten .’ — 1 Where did you eat,’ the 
Rahan asked. 1 In the T/mgyue’s house,’ he replied. 
The Rahan who liyed in the monastery was jealous at 
hearing that the Eahanda had been eating in the 
T/mgyue’s house, and maintained silence. 

“ In the cool of the evening the T/mgyue went to 
the monastery, and invited his teacher and the Eahanda 
guest to come and receive rice. After reminding his 
teacher to bring his Eahanda guest with him [to his 
house to receive alms], the T/ragyue went away. 

“ The occupier of the monastery, vexed with his 
Eahan guest, would not say a single word to him, but 
maintained complete silence, tMnking that by doing 
so, the guest would not presume to remain in the 
monastery. The Rahanda guest, knowing the bad 
feeling of the Rahan who occupied the monastery, 
resolved to go elsewhere. Hext morning the Rahan, 
who occupied the monastery, arose very early and put 
on his t/dngan ; then, fearful of waking the Rahanda 
guest, in order to fulfil his duty he scratched with his 
finger-nail on the stone drum, and after rapping on the 
door with Ms nail, went out. When the T/mgyue 
saw that the Rahanda guest had not accompanied him, 
he said, ‘Lord and master, did you not invite your 
Eahan guest to come?’ The Eahan replied, ‘Taga, 
in order to arouse the Eahan guest, I beat the stone 
drum at the entrance of the monastery, and, moreover, 
rapped at the door, but I could not wake Mm; it must 
be the food wMch the Taga made an offering of to 
him yesterday, and of which he ate to satiety, that 
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not being yet digested, makes Mm sleep so. Has the 
Taga great affection for snch a Eahan ? ’ 

“ The Eahanda guest, when the time for collecting 
rice had arrived, put on his t/nngan, and carrying his 
Uabet at Ms breast, flew up into the sky and went 
away to another place to receive offerings. 

“The TAugyue, after supplying Ms teacher with food, 
put a quantity into Ms t/zabet, telling him to offer it to 
the Eahan guest. The Eahan, who was the occupier 
of the monastery, said to himself, ‘If this Eahan 
guest were to eat this nice food, he would not go 
away even if I dragged him out ; ’ and in his vexation 
he poured out all the rice, butter, and the rest of the 
food, in a place where the jungle was burning. On 
reaching the monastery he said, ‘ The Eahan guest 
must have been a Eahanda, who knowing my feelings 
to him, has gone elsewhere; and I in my jealousy have 
destroyed his offerings.’ With these words he died of 
Ms own accord. He then went into hell, where he 
suffered for an immense length of time. When re- 
leased from hell he was a Bilu 1 during the whole of five 
hundred existences, and never for a single day pro- 
cured sufficient food to satisfy him. After completing 
five hundred existences as a Bilu, he was five hundred 
times a dog. When he died, after completing his five 
hundred existences as a dog, he became an embryo in 
the womb of a poor woman in a village of the Easikara# 
country. From the very day of his conception, his 
parents became miserably poor. When he was born 
on the expiration of the ten months, they called the 
cMld Mittapindaka . 3 As soon as this Mittapindaka 
could walk alone, Ms parents, unable to bear hunger 
1 A species of Ghoul. 3 The MS. has JTumifcfcapijidaka. 
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any longer, drove him away. The child, with no one 
to depend upon, went and found his way to Benares. 
At this time the Paralaun was the teacher Dlsapa- 
mokkha at Benares, where he was giving instruction 
to five hundred young men who were his pupils. 
Mittapindaka also went and resided with the Para- 
laun, and was instructed in science and learning. 
From the very day that Mittapindaka came to receive 
instruction, the teacher Dlsapamokkha was much con- 
cerned to find that no offerings were made to him. 
Mittapindaka, moreover, began to quarrel with the 
other pupils ; at last, not heeding the admonitions of 
his teacher, and being always at variance with them, 
he ran away. Arriving at a village, he made his 
living there by labouring for hire. When he was 
grown up, he married a poor woman in that village, by 
whom he had two sons. On account of this Mitta- 
pindaka, the houses of the villagers were seven times 
burned down ; and seven times a fine was imposed on 
them by the king ; when they raised a dam for rice 
cultivation, it burst seven times. At last the villagers, 
seeing that all these misfortunes dated from the day 
when Mittapindaka came among them, drove him out 
of the village. As he was journeying to another 
place with his wife and children, he lost his way, and 
came into a forest where a Bilu lived. The Bilu 
devoured his wife and children. Mittapindaka, escap- 
ing, travelled to a great distance, and reached the 
harbour of Gambhira ; there he addressed himself to 
the captain of a ship, and asked to be allowed to work 
under him for hire; the sailors gave him employment 
and agreed to pay him wages. 

11 On the seventh day after setting sail, the vessel 
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remained stationary in tlie midst of tlie sea, just as if 
it were a fixture there. The sailors said, ‘There must 
be some one on hoard our ship who ought not to be 
there.’ So saying they cast lots, and Mittapindaka 
drew the lot seven times; they therefore gave him a 
bundle of bamboos which they made him take hold of 
with his hands, and throwing him overboard, sent him 
floating away in the midst of the sea. No sooner was 
he thrown overboard than the vessel started off like a 
flying horse. 

“Prom the effect of his having in a previous state 
of existence, in the time of the Para Taken Kassapa, 
practised the Yipassana, ‘ instability, misery, unsub- 
stantiality,’ Mittapindaka, after floating about the sea 
on the bundle of bamboos, arrived at an island where 
there was a palace in which lived four Nats’ daughters 
with whom he enjoyed himself for seven days. These, 
in consequence of their being the daughters of the 
Nat Yimanopeta, after enjoying seven days’ happiness 
had to undergo seven days of misery. These Nats’ 
daughters accordingly, after telling Mittapindaka to 
stay in the palace till they came back, went away to 
undergo their sufferings. Mittapindaka, as soon as 
the Nat’s daughters were gone, mounted his bundle of 
bamboos, and floating away on the sea, arrived at an 
island where there was a silver palace in which were 
eight Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed himself. 
Floating off again from the silver palace, he reached 
an island where there was a ruby palace in which were 
sixteen Nats’ daughters with whom he enjoyed him- 
self. Leaving this again, he arrived at a golden palace 
where there were thirty-two Nats’ daughters with 
bom he enjoyed himself. All these Nats’ daughters, 
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being tbe daughters of the Nat Yimanopeta, after en- 
joying seven clays’ happiness bad to suffer seven days’ 
misery. Although all the Nats’ daughters asked him 
to stay in their palace, he 'would not remain, but seating 
himself on the bundle of bamboos, floated off again. 

At last he arrived at an island in the midst of the sea 
where Bilumas 1 lived. 

“At this time one of the Bilumas had assumed the 
appearance of a goat. Mittapindaka not knowing that 
it was a Biluma, and thinking he would like to eat 
some goat’s flesh, laid hold of it by the leg to kill it. 

The nature of the Biluma being that of the Nat race, 
by means of her power and glory she seized Mittapin- 
daka by the leg and hurled him away ; and he fell 
down at the gate of the city of Benares. At the gate 
where he fell were some of the king’s shepherds, who 
were in pursuit of some thieves who had stolen the 
king’s goat. At this very moment Mittapindaka was 
pulling the leg of a goat, and the goat was making a 
great outcry. The shepherds, thinking that Mittapin- 
daka was the thief, laid hold of Mm and gave him a 
beating, and then bound him and carried him off to 
take him before the king. At tMs juncture the Para- 
lauh, the teacher Dlsapamokkha, was coming out of 
the city with Ms five hundred pupils to bathe. When 
he saw Mittapindaka, he said, “ This is my disciple ; 
release hi m .” The shepherds set him free and went 
away, and Mittapindaka remained with the Paralauh. 

The Paralauh asked him where he had been all this 
time, and he related all his adventures. The Para- 
lauh recited this poetry: ‘He who will not listen to 
the words of his well-wisher will come to misery.’ j 

1 A female Bilu. 
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“ He who was then Mittapindaka is now the 
Eahanda Lokatissa. The teacher Dlsapamokkha is 
now I, the Para. Thus the Eahanda Lokatissa, be- 
cause in a former state of existence he was jealous of 
the offerings and prosperity of another, had to suffer 
in hell; after this, even when he became a man, he 
could never obtain sufficient food for a full meal. Up 
to the very time when he became a Eahanda, owing to 
the effects of his evil deeds in a former existence, he 
never for one single day had sufficient food to satisfy 
him. It was only on the day of his obtaining Hibbana 
that, through the power of my lord Sariputta, he en- 
joyed a full meal just before entering Nibbana. 

“Therefore, neither men nor Eahans should ever be 
vexed with, or envious of, the offerings and prosperity 
of others.” 

End op the Stort taken prom the Kammapabheda- 
dipa Scripture. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN ACCOUNT OF GOTAMA’S FAMILY. 

The Sakiya 1 kings of the family of Para Taken 'were 
these : in the Xapilavatthu country there were eighty 
thousand, all of the royal race ; those of the race of 
Xosala 2 and those of the race of Devadaka were all of 
the royal race of Sakiya. The way of it was this : — 

The king who in due course reigned oyer the Xapi- 
lavatthu country was Xing IJkkakaraya . 3 This Xing 
Ukkakaraya had five daughters and four sons ; the 
eldest son was King Ukkamukkha . 4 When his queen 
died, he raised a princess to the rank of his queen. 
This queen gave birth to a prince named Cantu. 
When the queen gave birth to Prince Cantu, Xing 
TJkkakar%a made her very handsome presents. As 
soon as Prince Cantu came of age, the queen asked 
the king to make him king. Ukkakaraya said to her, 
u While there are my four elder sons, I cannot make 
him king.” However, as the queen constantly repeated 
her request, King Ukkakaraya at last called his four 

1 The royal race from which Gotama descended. 

2 Manuscript has Kosiya. 3 Okkaka, in the Suttanipata. 

4 His five wives were called Hattka, iTitta, Gantu, GalinI, Visa- 
kha ; his four sons, Okkamukha, Kavaka«cfu, Hattliiniko, Nipuro ; 
his four daughters, Piya, Suppiya, Ananda, Viyita, Vyitasena. 
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sons, and said to them, “From the time the queen 
gave birth to my son Cantu, I have conferred con- 
tinual benefits upon her ; now she has asked me to 
give the royal place to Cantu. Since I cannot tell 
whether the queen has good or evil intentions towards 
my sons, take elephants, horses, and soldiers, as many 
as you wish, and settling in some suitable place, take 
up your residence there. When I am dead, assume 
the royal power by turns.” 1 

The four princes made obeisance to their royal 
father, and set out on their journey ; the five prin- 
cesses also accompanied then.’ brothers. The cavalcade 
of country people, elephants, horses, and soldiers that 
attended them, extended to the length of four yoyanas. 
The eldest son of King Ukkakaraya, with his younger 
brothers, made search for a proper site for a city. At 
this time, my lord the Kishi Kapila, who was skilled in 
the characteristic signs of ground, in searching for a 
site for a monastery, had observed on a particular 
spot a deer pursuing a tiger. “This,” said he, 
“is an auspicious spot,” and he built a monastery 
there and took up his residence in it. The princes, 
while looking for a site for their city, fell in with the 
Kishi. My lord the Kishi asked the princes what 
they were doing, and they told him they were in 
search of a site for a city. “ If this be so,” said my 
lord the Kishi, “ build a palace in the neighbourhood 
of my monastery, and erect your city in the vicinity ; 
you have my permission.” The princes, having re- 
ceived the permission of my lord the Kishi, erected a 
city and resided there. In consequence of the city 
having been built near the monastery of the Kishi 
Kapila, it was called the city of Kapilavatthu. 

1 Manuscript omits “ by turns.” 
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One day, some time after this, the four princes, 
placing their eldest sister in the position of mother, 
married each one, one of their younger sisters. When 
their royal father, King TJkkakaraya, heard of this, he 
said, “ Most excellent are my sons and daughters,” 
and highly applauded them. 

In consequence of Prince Ukkamukkha’s eldest 
sister being afflicted with leprosy throughout all her 
body, her brothers one day dug a cave, and after 
stocking it with abundance of grain and other provi- 
sions of all kinds, shut her up in it, and closed the en- 
trance. 

At this time the great King Rama, who ruled over 
the Benares country, being covered all over with 
leprosy, gave over charge of his dominions to his son, 
and went away to live in the forest. After eating the 
medicines and roots of the forest, he was cured of the 
leprosy, and his appearance became like gold. Freed 
from his disease, he travelled along, eating wild fruits 
and roots as he went, and arrived at the place where 
Prince IJkkamukkha’s sister had been shut up in the 
cave. Climbing into a tree, he went to sleep. A 
tiger, scratching at the cave with his claws, frightened 
the princess, and she began to scream, and the tiger 
ran away. * King Rama, hearing her cries, came down 
and dug open the cave ; finding there was a human 
being there, he said, u Come out.” The princess re- 
plied, “ I am a king’s daughter ; I will not come out.” 
King Rama said, “I also am a king.” — “ If so,” said 
the princess, “repeat the king’s spell.” 1 King Rama 
recited the king’s spell ; when he had done so, the 

1 The word both in the text and manuscript is “ maya,” “ an 
artifice,” but the correct word is probably “mantra,” a “charm” 
or “ spell.” N 
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princess said, “ I am afflicted with, leprosy.” 11 Do 
not he concerned about that,” said the king, “for I 
also had leprosy, but by taking certain medicines, 
have completely cured myself.” Hearing this, the 
princess came out, and after the king had given her 
the same medicines as he had himself used, she quite 
recovered from the leprosy, and her appearance became 
like gold. Remaining in that place, they married one 
another, and the princess gave birth to twin sons six- 
teen times, and all the thirty-two sons were like 
blocks of solid gold. These thirty-two royal sons 
married the daughters of their maternal uncles, in the 
country of Kapilavatthu. King Rama, continuing to 
reside in the same place, erected a city there, which, 
in consequence of his having cleared away a Koli 1 
tree, he called the city- of Koliya. 

The two cities of Kapilavatthu and Koliya having 
so much increased by constant intermarriage among 
the inhabitants of each, the name [of the latter] was 
changed to Devadaha. y 

Over this Devadaha country Prince An/lana was 
king. Thus, after there had been a succession of more 
than eighty-two thousand kings in the Kapilavatthu 
country, beginning from King IJkkamukkha, King 
ffayasena, the great-grandfather of Para Taken, reigned 
over the Kapilavatthu country in an unbroken line of 
succession. This King 6'ayasena had a son Slhanu, 2 
and a daughter Yasodhara. The queen of this King 
Slhanu was Queen IvarUana, the sister of King An/tana, 
who reigned over the Devadaha country. This King 
Slhanu’s sister Yasodhara married King Anfena, and 

1 The jujube- tree. 

2 In Pali Sihabanu, in Sanskrit Simhahauu, so called because 
his cheek-bones were like those of a lion. 
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became queen ; each married the other’s sister, and 
both the princesses became queens. Kan/tana, the 
queen of King Slhanu, gave birth to King Suddhodana 
the royal father of Para Taken, King Dhotodana, King 
Sukkodana, King Amitodana, and King Ukyodaua , 1 
these five sons . 2 She had also two daughters, Princess 
Amita and Princess Palita. King A nfe na’s wife, 
Queen Yasodhara, gave birth to two sons, Prince 
Suppabuddha and Prince DawJapani ; and two daugh- 
ters, Sirimahamaya and Payapatigotaml. When the 
Brahmins interpreted the characteristics of these two 
princesses, Sirimahamaya and PayapatigotamI, they 
declared that they would give birth to a Kakravarti 
king. Accordingly the two sisters Sirimahamaya and 
Payapatigotami were raised to the rank of queens of 
King Suddhodana. Sirimahamaya gave birth to Para 
Taken , 3 and Pa^apatigotanh gave birth to Prince 
Nanda and ffanapadakalyaral. The Princess Amita, the 
sister of King Suddhodana, married Prince Suppa- 
buddha, and gave birth to Devadatta and Princess 
Bimba; the Princess Bimba’s name was changed 
afterwards to Yasodhara, the name of the grandmother 
of Para Taken ; marrying the Paralaun my lord Sid- 
dhattha, she gave birth to Kahula, and received the 
name of “ the sacred mother of Baliuk.” 

At that time there were in the Kapilavatthu coun- 
try eighty thousand, all of the sacred family of Para 
Taken, and eighty thousand also in the country of 
Devadaha. 

End of the Genealogy of Para Taken. 

1 Sukkhodana, in the com. to the SuttanipSta. 

3 Manuscript says “ four sons,” and omits Ukyodana. 

3 Manuscript has the “ Pariilaun Taken.” 
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CHAPTEB XXVII. 


UPON THE TAKING OP CONSECRATED PROPERTY, AND 
THE TWENTY-ONE KINDS OP EVIL-DOERS. 

No one must eat the food which belongs to Para, the 
law, and the priests. Whoever eats of it shall suffer 
heavy punishment hereafter. In the time of the Para 
Xassapa, a crow, because he had eaten some rice from 
a Bahan’s t/tabet, became a Preta-crow 1 on the KiMa- 
kut mountain. Whatever has been set aside for Para, 
the law, and the priests, such as monasteries, fields, 
corn, water for cultivation, etc., no one from a king 
downwards must take; whoever takes or uses such, 
shall hereafter suffer for a long period in the lowest 
hell. Whatever has been offered and set aside as 
consecrated property for Para, the law, and the priests, 
such as horses, gardens, fields, gold, silver, copper, 
slaves, etc., whoever shall take for his use shall be- 
come a Preta, and bear sufferings in hunger and thirst. 
The rewards of offering and setting aside property as 
consecrated, are great power and authority; but kings 
who make use of consecrated property shall be bereft 
of all power and authority, and shall become Pretas. 

A being in a state of punishment ; of a lower kind than an 
animal. 
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Any Raban who knows that property is consecrated, 
and shall not say so, shall suffer the punishment of 
the four hells ; if he say so, he shall escape hell. Al- 
though any one shall give a substitute for a Pagoda- 
slave, he cannot liberate him ; for the slaves set aside by 
kings as consecrated property for the five thousand 
years of the church, are fixed and settled for the five 
thousand years of the church . 1 Whoever from kings 
downwards shall break the continuity of the conse- 
cration for the five thousand years of the church, and 
resume the property, will pass into the lowest hell. 
If a king who has obtained the Akkra 2 3 shall destroy 
any of the consecrated property belonging to the three 
jewels, his ATakra-jewel shall disappear. Engs 
who repeatedly destroy consecrated property, shall 
not die in their own country, but in some other 
land. 

I will give an instance. King Pasenadikosala, taking 
bribes from heretics, settled upon them a plot of con- 
secrated ground to the west of the A'etayana monastery 
of Para Taken, as a site for a monastery ; on ac- 
count of this he was not able to stay in his own coun- 
try, but died in a Zayat in a strange land. King 
Pasenadikosala, one of Para Taken’s Darakas, who 
had made incomparable offerings, even he, for the sake 
of a bribe, settled upon others consecrated land; ac- 
cordingly he did not die in his own country, but he had 
to wander in other lands, and ultimately perished in a 
ruined Zayat. The book Sutta says, “ Kings who 

1 The dispensation of G-otama is supposed to last for five thou- 

sand years, when another Para will appear. About one-half of 
this period has now elapsed. 

3 A fabulous weapon. 
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repeatedly destroy (the title of) consecrated land shall 
lose all their authority.” 

Slaves who have been offered to pagodas, can only 
he employed in cleaning pagodas. They must not 
wait upon kings or any one else. If those who have 
great power and authority employ pagoda-slaves, they 
will lose their power and die a frightful death ; they 
will come to misery and destruction : so it is written 
in the book Sutta. No one must take as a bribe 
property which has been offered for the use of the 
priesthood ; if they commit this offence, they will come 
to ruin. Slaves in the employ of Kahans, on the 
death of those Eahans become consecrated property. 
Those who offend by employing the slaves which be- 
long to Eahans shall lose all they possess : so it is 
written in the book Sutta. Whoever shall take for 
himself or for another, any consecrated land, shall be- 
come a mite or a white ant upon that consecrated land 
for the whole of a hundred thousand cycles. 

The sacred law, thus preached (by Para Taken), is 
written in the book Ayu of the holy church. 

After passing through the eight stages of the great 
hells, they shall have the condition of Pretas, from 
which twenty Paras cannot free them ; after which 
they shall become insects and white ants in the conse- 
crated monasteries and lands. Therefore kings, nobles, 
officers, poor people, every one, must take care not to 
take or injure lands for wet or dry cultivation, ele- 
phants, horses, slaves, bullocks, gold, silver, paddy, 
rice, clothes, utensils, or any description whatever of 
consecrated property. Those who take, or those who 
injure such property will have to suffer, as already 
stated, in hell and as Pretas. 


TAKING CONSECRATED PROPERTY. 
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Any one who kills a man . 1 

Any one who destroys cities and Tillages. 

Any one who, possessed hy a Nat , 2 steals the pro- 
perty of another. 

Any one who works as a blacksmith . 3 
Any one who drinks 4 intoxicating liquors. 

Any one who sells poison. 

Any one who has a grant of the tolls at the harriers. 
Any one employed as a general. 

Any one who collects taxes . 3 
A hunter. 

A fisherman. 

A judge who takes bribes. 

A Eahan who has committed an unpardonable sin. 
A man who steals another’s wife. 

A woman who commits adultery. 

Any one who gathers honey. 

Any one who poisons or drugs fish. 

Any one who offends against his parents. 

Any one who ruins a female Eahan. 

Any one who performs the process of castration. 
Any one who injures the church of the Para— 
These twenty-one kinds of people, on account of 
their evil deeds, will fall into the lowest hell. In 
this way, Para Taken preached the law, knowing all 
the people without exception who would fall into hell. 
Among the people who commit these twenty-one lands 
of evil actions, there are nineteen who, if they see their 

1 Printed text says “a Rahan or a man.” 

3 Thus in both text and manuscript. 

8 I.e. who makes weapons. 

4 Text says, “ who sells intoxicating liquors.” 

b The text and manuscript differ here, the former says “ a 
ploughman.” 
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evil ways, perform good works, listen to the Law, stead- 
fastly observe Sararaagamana and the five command- 
ments, and keep good watch over their bodies, shall be 
released from their sins; bnt the hunter and the fisher- 
man, let them attend pagodas, listen to the Law, and 
• keep the five commandments to the end of their lives, 
still they cannot be released from their sins. So it is 
laid down in the book Sutta. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE STORY OF KING KAKAVAWIVA . 

A Rahanda once preached the Law to King Kakava?ma, 
his queen, and concubines, in the island of Ceylon. 
King Kakavawraa, filled with love for the Law, resolved 
to make an offering of the putzo which he was wearing. 
In a spirit of niggardliness, however, he thought he 
would defer the offering till the next day. Two 
crows, a husband and wife, who were perched upon 
the tree, at the foot of which the Law had been 
preached, knowing what was passing in the king’s 
mind, said to each other, “The king, from his nig- 
gardly spirit, excellent as the Law is, cannot make up 
his mind to make an offering of the putzo.” Neither 
the queen, nor the concubines, nor the nobles, under- 
stood what the two crows were saying to each other ; 
but the king, directly he heard the sound of the crows, 
knew what they said. “ 0 you pair of crows,” he 
exclaimed, “how dare you speak so of a king like 
me?” The crows replied, “ Tour Majesty, do not 
take the putzo you have at home, but make an offering 
of the one you are wearing, worth a hundred thousand 
(pieces of gold). In seven days hence, you will receive 
the five rewards.” The king smiled at the crows’ 
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speech. My lord the Bahanda, 'who had been preaching 
the Law, said to the king, “ Why does your Majesty 
smile at me ?” — “ I was not smiling at my lord Ba- 
handa,” replied the king, “ I was smiling at what the 
two crows said.’ 5 The Bahanda, who possessed the 
Bat’s eye, which could behold eight past and eight 
future existences, and who saw the previous life of the 
king, said to him, “ Great king, I will tell you some- 
thing ; will you be angry with me ?” — “ My lord,” 
replied the king, “ I shall not be angry with you ; 
deign to tell it to me.” My lord the Bahanda pro- 
ceeded, “When your Majesty was a poor man in the 
Anuradha country, you used to collect firewood, and 
live by the sale of it. One day, when you went out 
to your work, you took with you a small cupful of 
boiled rice. Coming across a heap of white sand 
which looked like sheet silver, you reflected that your 
poverty must have been occasioned by your not possess- 
ing the merit of having made offerings, and accord- 
ingly you raised a pagoda of the white sand, placed in 
front of it, as an offering, one half of the rice you had 
with you, and gave the remaining half to the crows to 
eat, as an offering to the Bahans. These two crows, 
husband and wife, are the very same two crows who 
ate the rice of which you made the offering when a 
you were a poor man.” When the king heard this, 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, how unstable is prosperity ! I 
have obtained the position of a king only from making 
offerings at a sand'pagoda i” so saying, he made an offer- 
ing to the Law of the putzo he was wearing, and which 
was worth a hundred thousand (pieces of gold). Seven 
days afterwards the five rewards came to the king. 
The five rewards were these : — 
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The Nats, wrapping up in a t/ringan the relies of an 
excellent Rahanda who had obtained Paranibbana, 
while he was up in the sky, and which were like a 
jasmine-bud, came and laid them down before the king. 
In front of his palace a mountain of gold arose. The 
Nats brought a virgin from the island of TTttara- 
kuru. This woman was ten cubits in stature ; she 
brought with her a kunsa 1 of rice, which, though one 
were to cook it and eat it during a whole lifetime, 
would never be exhausted. An elephant of priceless 
value, which could travel a hundred yo^anas even be- 
fore breakfast. Seven vessels arrived at the port com- 
pletely filled with valuable putzos. In return for the 
offering the king had made to the law, these five re- 
wards came to him. 

End op the Stoey op King Kakavaaava. 


1 Name of a measure. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


STORY OP THE RAPIANDAMA UPPAL A VA JVA?A . 

I will now give an account of the reward of the 
offering of the crimson cloth : — 

There lived in the city of Benares a poor man’s 
daughter, who, being very desirous of having a crim- 
son cloth to wear, in order to obtain one, went and 
remained in service with a T/mgyue for three years. 
As soon as she had procured one, she went down to the 
river to bathe, and leaving the garment on the bank, 
went into the water. At this moment, one of Para 
Taken’s disciples, whose T/dngan and T/dnbaing 1 had 
been stolen by thieves, made his appearance dressed in 
leaves. The young girl, when she saw him, said to 
herself, “ Some thieves must have stolen this Taken’s 2 
TAingan and TAinbaing ; I too, from not having before 
made any offerings, have found it hard to procure any 
clothes.” So saying, she cut off half of her crimson 
garment, and made an offering of it to him. The 
Taken, after going into a secluded place and putting 
on the half of. the crimson cloth, came back to the 
Tagama. When the poor Tagama saw the handsome 

1 Articles of a priest’s clothing. 

2 A title answering to “ master,” “ lord.” 
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appearance the Taken presented in the crimson gar- 
ment, she said, “ Just as Taken is handsome,, may I also 
in all my future existences be possessed of beauty ! ” 
Then she continued in poetry, “Lord and master, even 
as my lord and master is beautiful in this garment, so 
also may I become an object of admiration, and be a 
gainer of hearts I ” Such was her prayer. Then Taken 
preached to the poor woman the advantages to be de- 
rived from making offerings of clothing, as follows : — 

“ Sister, if any one be endowed with all the beauty 
of the Nats, and be decorated with gold and silver 
and all kinds of ornaments, yet if he be without a 
putzo, he would not present a comely appearance; 
therefore, excellent is the offering of garments. Who- 
ever is always neat and seemly in his apparel meets 
with respect, and, with a soft and delicate complexion 
and handsome appearance, gains all hearts, and is be- 
loved by all.” The Taken, after thus preaching the 
Law, took his departure. 

The poor woman who had made the offering of the 
crimson cloth, when she died out of the land of men, 
appeared in the Nat country, where she enjoyed all the 
luxury and splendour of the Nats. After completing 
her existence in the Nat country, she became the 
daughter of the T Imthe Sirivacfc&kna in the Ari&pura 
country. The young girl, who was so beautiful that 
people went mad when they saw her, was called 
Bhmadantl. When his daughter was sixteen years 
of age, the Thuthe SirivaddMna went to the king of 
Ari/Aapura and said, “In my house I have a jewel- 
daughter.” The king ordered the Brahmins to go and 
interpret her characteristics. When the Brahmins 
went to the TAuiAe’s house for this purpose, Sirivaff- 
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dhana, set rice and dainty food before them ; just then, 
Unmadanti appeared, dressed magnificently. The 
Brahmins, as soon as they saw her, went mad; one put 
a handful of rice on the top of his head, another made 
a mistake and put it into a hole in the floor, another 
put it inside his ear, another under his armpit. When 
Unmadanti saw the Brahmins behaving in this way, 
she ordered her slaves to turn them out of the house. 
The Brahmins, enraged at this, went and reported to 
the king that she was a very low kind of woman ; and 
the king accordingly would not take her. The Thu the 
Sixivaddham then gave his daughter Unmadanti in 
marriage to the prime minister. 

Unmadanti, dying out of that state of existence, 
appeared again in the Nat country ; dying out of the 
Nat country, she became in the time of the Para 
G-otama, a TAu^Ae’s daughter in the Savatthi country, 
as fair as a water-lily. She was called Uppalava?ma. 
The beauty of the TAu/Ae’s daughter Uppalavama 
was celebrated throughout the whole of the Island of 
Gambudvlpa. Every one of the kings of the island 
came with magnificent presents to induce the TAmfAe 
to give him his lovely daughter, but Sirivadd/uvm, 
thinking that if he gave her to one, all the others 
would be angry, made her a Eahan. Beaching the 
stage of a Bahanda, she received the name of Uppala- 
va?ma Bahandama. 

End op the Story op Uppalavaaaa Baiiandama 
Theri. ; 
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CONCLUSION. 

As a deposit of mud which, is produced from water, 
may by water be washed away again ; so sins which 
are produced by the mind, by the mind can be cleansed 
away. 



SCHEME OF TRxlNSLITEEATION. 



CONSONANTS. 



Pali. 

Burmese. 


Gutturals ... 

k kh g gli n 

k kh g gli n 


Palatals 

h Jck g gh n 

s hs z hz n 

The first four letters pro- 
nounced by the Bur- 
mese as dental sibilants. 

Linguals.., ... 

t th d dli n 

t th d dh n 

i Pronounced by the Bur- 

Dentals 

t th d dh n 

t th d dh n 

j mese as dentals. 

Labials 

Semivowels. . . 

Sibilant 

Aspirate 

Lingual ...... 

p pb b bh m 

y r 1 v 

s 

h 

l 

p ph b bh m 

y r 1 w 

th 

h 

l 

v pronounced indifferently 
by the Burmese as y. 
pronounced by Burmese 
as th in Eng. “theatre.” 

pronounced by Burmese 
as ordinary 3L 
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SCHEME OE TRANSLITERATION. 


TOWELS. 


Pali. 


Burmese. 

a 

as “a” in “America.” 

a 

as 44 a” in French “patte.” 

a 

as 44 a ” in “bar.” 

a 

as “a” in “bar.” 

i 

as 44 i ” in 44 pm.” 

i 

as 44 i” in “pin.” 

T 

as “ee” in “feet.” 

i 

as “ee”in 44 feet.” 

u 

as “u” in “put.” 

':,v/ v.u: i 

as “u” in “put.” 

u 

as “oo” in 44 boot.” 

u 

as 44 oo”in “boot,” 

e 

as 44 a” in 44 pay.” 

e 

as 44 a”in 4e pay.” 

0 

as 44 o” in 44 hope.” 

o .! 

as 44 o” in “hope.” 



ai 

as “i” in “light,” 



au 

as 44 o” in “how.” 



; i ■ . e 

as “e” in 4c let.” 



e 

as “e” in French “the.” 



e 

as 4c ai” in 44 fairy.” 



6 

as 44 o” in “nor.” 


IN. B. — The anusvara in the Pali forms is represented by the letter 
m. In Burmese it is impossible to distinguish it by any character as it 
takes the place of an “m” or 44 n;” all three characters being in a 
great measure used indifferently, without any fixed rule. 
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INDEX OE TECHNICAL TEEMS IN THE 
PAEABLES. 


Pali. 

a 

Akusala . . 

Aggapuggalam 


adinnadana 
anagami . 


annmodana 
arakatta . 
ariya . . 

arunavatl 
asankhya . 


Burmese. 

a 

164. 

eggapoggalam, 160. 
idzapala, 46. 
adinnadana, 153, 155. 
anagami, 44, 46, 47, 56, 57, 95, 123, 
151. 

annmodana, 68, 76, 92. 
arahatta, 165. 
ariya, 4, 56. 

126. 

at/ankkye, 157. 


ayu ayn, 182. 

asivisut atMwit7iot, 106. 


n 

uddhamsota . 
npapiZitakam . 

k 

kamuttara . 
kamma^Aana 


u 


oddliant/iota, 123. 
upapi/itakam, 164. 


k 


126. 


. . kamma^Aan, 4, 5, 27, 28, 29, 56, 63, 
66, 74, 77, 94, 105, 174. 

kaxnmapabkedadipa . kommapabkedadipa, 1 74. 
kammavakya . . . kammava, 119. 

kasina kat&on, 108. 

kakapana .... at&abya, 47, 48, 140. 
kamesnmiM-AaAara . kametfeumethsasara, 153, 157, 158. 

o 2 


1 90 INDEX OP TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE PARABLES. 


Pam. 

BuKMKSEi V" 

g 

-b g ■ : 

gandlia-dhura * * 

. gandha-dhura, 3, 4> 26. 

gavyuti .... 

. gawot, 82. 

7c 

s 

hnkm . , * * , 

. sckya, 181. 

feakravarti . , . 

. 82,136. 

fcafromadlm . . . 

, sadmnadliu, 120^ 167. 

fretiya 

. sedi, 45. 

9 


?at 

. 148. 

jatisara , . , , 

. zatitfeara, 106. 

t 

t 


taga, 28, 43, 169, 170, 189. 

d 

d 

dayaka (?) . , . 

. daraka, 5, 8, 27, 33, 66, 80, 87, 107, 


109, 118, 181. 

devafcakldiu , . . 

. deppasekkbu, 107, 108, 112, 113. 

devadkaxnma . . 

. dewadliamma, 136, 138. 

Jig dli Sflji 


dkammafeakra . . 

. dbammasekya, 162. 

dkammadana . . 

. dliammadana, 160, 161. 

dhyana . , . , 

. bzan, 105, 122, 123. 

n 

’&7k& n - ■ 

nat 

. 2, 8, 14, 15, 32, 44, 46, 79, 93, 95, 


108, 109, 111, 115, 120, 138, 160. 

naga . . . , . 

. naga, 127. 

nibbana 

. nepbhan, 1, 102, 161, 162, 168, 174. 

nirodkasamapatti . 

. nirodhat/iammabat, 58, 59, 108, 110. 


P P 

paMekabuddha . . . pyifcsekaboddha, 43, 58, 59, 60, 78, 

84, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
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Pali. 

Burmese. 

pan/canga . . . 

. . pyinsin, 3, 26, 63, 117, 118, 119, 166. 

paranibbana . . 

. . parinepbban, 108, 128, 154, 166, 168, 
187. 

pavarawa . . . 

. . pawarana, 4. 

panafcipata . . 

. . panatipata, 153, 154, 155. 

para .... 

. . para, 1, 14, 38. 

pali .... 

. . pali., 3,, 63. 

pitfaka .... 

. . pifakat, 3, 49, 59, 60, 68. 

putliu< 7 (/ana . . 

. . pudkuzin, 117. 

puluyakasana . 

. . puluwakat/iina, 105. 

prasada . . . 

. . pyatAat, 34, 49, 53, 56, 57, 61. 

preta .... 

. . pyetta, 157, 158, 180, 182. 

b 

b 

brakmim . . 

. . 44. 

bb 

bb 

bkavana . . . 

. . bkawana, 4, 

in 

m 

mantra . . > 

. . 177. 

makatkera . . 

. . mathi, 1,5,8, 11, 154,164. 

musavada . . 

. . mutAawada, 153, 158. 

y 

y 

yo^ana . . . 

. . yuzana, 4, 42, 127, etc. 

r 

r or y 

ra^okaranam . . 

. . razoharanam, 65. 

rakanda . . . 

. . rabanda, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 26, 29, 47, 63, 

66, 68, 77, 81, 84, 85, 86, 95, 96, 
102, 106, 113, 116, 117, 123, 131, 
151, 154, 161, 165, 166, 168, 169, 
170, 174, 185, 186, 187, 190. 

riski .... 

. . rit/tc, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32, 33, 35, 

36, 37, 154, 163, 176. 

1 

1 

lokakumbki . . 

. , lobakombki, 132, 134. 
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Pali. 

Burmese. 

V 

y 

yatthu . . . 

. . wutiku^ 122, 164. 

yipassana . . 

. . wipatt/iana, 27, 29, 66, 105, 123, 166, 
168, 172. 

vipassana-dkura 

. . wipattAana-dkura ; 3, 4, 26. 

yeda , . . . 

. . 45, 129. 

s 

■ t h ■■■ 

sakadagami * . 

. . t7iakadagamij 56> 151. 

satipasttana . . 

. . t/iatipattaiij 106. 

t7ialbet, 59. 

samapatti . . 

. . t&ammabat, 59, 73. 

samvega . . , 

. . t&anwega, 65, 106. 

sarawagamana . 

. . tAarawagow, 54, 104, 151, 152, 156, 
163, 184. 
tMngan, 73, 79. 
tliugye, 1, 79. 
ihuthe, 12. 

sutta .... 

. . t7iottan, 181, 182, 184. 

susana . . . 

. . thottfcan, 26, 27, 28. 

surameraya . . 

. . tturameriya, 153, 158. 

sotapatti . , * 

. . t/iotapatti, 16, 24, 31, 48, 56, 59, 00, 
71, 83, 97, 101, 104, 106, 119, 134, 
161. 

sotapan . . . 

. . t/iotapan, 14, 17, 48, 83, 85, 106, 151. 

h 


kattkikanta . . 

. . hattikandha, 33, 36, 37, 38. 

katfckilinga * . 

. . thlhlainga, 34. 

kin .... 

. . hiri, 136. 
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INDEX OF PEOPEE NAMES IN THE 
PAEABLES. 


Pali. 

' Burmese. 

A 

A 

AkaniZ/ia . . . 

. . EkkaneZAa, 123. 

A&iravati . . 

. . Asirawadi, 103. 

A^apala . , . , 

. . Idzapala, 46. 

Anftana . . . 

. . Insana, 178, 179. 

Adlimapubbaka 

. . Adennapoppaka, 12, 14, 16, 17. 

Anavatatta . . 

. . Anawadat, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 

Anuradha . . 

. . Anuradlia, 186. 

Anuraddlia . ■ . 

. . Anuroddha, 107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 


114, 115, 116, 117. 

Anegava^ma 

. . Anegawwma, 123. 

Ano$a , . . 

. . Anoza, 80, 84, 85. 

Annabhara . . 

. . Annabhara, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 


113. 

Amita .... 

. . Ametta, 179. 

Amitodana . . 

. . Amettodana, 179. 

Avriha . . . 

. . Awika, 123. 

Anyakcmdanna . 

. . Anyakundina, 163. 

Allakappa . . 

. . Alakappa, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 

Assa^i . . . 

. . AtMzi, 161. 

Avara&ZAa . . 

. . Awaritlisa, 82. 

Ari^apura . . 

. . AriZ^apura, 189. 

A 

A 

Ananda . . . 

. . Ananda, 24, 50, 51, 55, 105, 117, 118, 


_ 157. 

Abliassara . . 

. . AbkattAara, 122. 
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i 


Pali, 

Burmese. 

I 

I 

Isipatana . , . . 

It/dpadana, 163, 

u | StSI 

SSBStfJSSIB 

Ukkakarapa . . . 

Okkakarit, 175, 176, 177. 

Ukkamukkba . . 

Okkamokkka, 175, 177, 178. 

Ukyodana , . . 

Ukyodana, 179. 

TJggeni .... 

Otseni, 38. 

Uttaraknrn . ... 

Ottarakuru, 159, 187. 

Udena . . . * 

Udetiwa, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56. 

UpagpMya . . . 

Upidlize, 3, 

UpadifAa . . . . 

Upadife, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113. 

Upari . , . . . 

Upari, 105, 106. 

Uppalava?i?ia 

Op palawm?,, 86, 188, 190. 

Unmadanti . . . 

Ommadandi,. 189, 190. 

K 


Kakusandha . . . 

. Kaukkat/ian, 105, 106. 

Kan/cana .... 

. Kinsana, 178, 179. 

Katanukatavedi 

. Katinukatawedlii, 138. 

Kapila .... 

. Kappila, 176. 

Kapilayatthu . . 

. Kappilawut, 110, 175, 176, 178, 179. 

Kambalara-Tissa . 

. Kambalaya-TettAa, 76. 

Kamllakamakaviliara , 

. Kamllakamahawibai’a, 106. 

Kassapa 

. Katt7iapa, 60,64,79,80,84,87,88,121, 
122, 125, 131, 135, 168, 172, 180. 

Kaka 

. Kala, 42. 

Kakava?ma . . 

. Kakawnmna, 185. 

Kasikaray . . 

. Kat/iikarit, 140, 170. 

Kii/cakut . . 

. Ketsagot, 180. 

Kimlbila .... 

Kimila, 112. 

KisagotamI . . . 

KettAagbtami, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

Kukkuyati . . . 

Kokkuwadi, 80, 84. 

Kutl . 

Ku/i, 113. 
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, 


Pali. 

Burmese. 

KmairaZZAa . 

. Gururit, 44. 

Koliya .... 

. Koliya, 178. 

Kosambi .... 

. KotAambbi, 82, 34, 36, 37, 38. 

Kosala .... 

. KbtAala, 149, 154, 164, 167, 175. 

Kb 

Kb 

Kbuy^/uttara . . . 

. Kliodzottara, 32, 47, 48, 49, 59, 60. 

G 

G 

GandhakuZI . . . 

. Gandbakuii, 65, 89, 90, 101. 

Gandhamadana . . 

. Gandamadana, 120, 121, 122. 

Gandha .... 

. Gandba, 106. 

Gamblilra . . . 

. Gambbira, 171. 

Gotama . . . . 

. Gotbama, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 80, 93, 
106, 107, 110, 121, 125, 156, 175, 
190. 

Gli 

Gb 

Ghosita .... 

. GbotAaka, 38. 

Gliositarama . . . 

. GbbtAidarom, 32. 

K 

S 

Kakravartti . . . 

. Sekyawade, 82, 90, 186, 137, 179. 

Jiakravala . . . 

. SekyawaZa, 161. 

Kakkbupala . . . 

. Sekkbupala, 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

KaRtZapayt/ola * . 

. Sandapitsota, 38, 89, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Katumabai , a//a . . 

. Sadumabarit, 15, 122. 

Ifatnlokapala . . 

. Sadnlbkapala, 95, 97, 160, 

Ifandapa .... 

. Sandapa, 82, 83. 

JGnAamana . . . 

. Sens am ana, 158. 

Jiullakala 

. SuZakala, 25, 26, 29, 30. 

Kulla-Pantbaka 

. SuZa-Bandbaka, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 71. 

Kulla-Pala . . . 

. SiiZa-Pala, 2, 6, 7, 9. 

jfaLla-Magandiya . 

. Suk-MagaR<iI, 44. 
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Burmese. 

. SuZarafe, 123. 

. SuZa-T/mmam, 107, 113, 117, 118, 
119. 

. Setiya, 158. 

. ZeZ7iakufti, 42. 


G Z 

Ganapadakalyam . . Zanapadakalyam, 179. 

$antu Sanda, 175, 176. 

Gambudvipa . . . Zambudipa, 22, 190. 

CKvaka Ziwaka, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 

Ge tavana ..... Zedawun, 1, 2, 9, 25, 72, 78, 87, 98, 

104, 105, 117, 120, 122, 125, 138, 
142, 146, 151, 164, 181. 
ffayasena . . . . Zeyat/iena, 178. 


T T 

Takkasila . . . . . TekkatAo, 68, 69. 

Tavatinsa .... Tawatentfca, 14, 15, 79, 156, 160. 

Tissa TettAa, 18, 19, 20, 24, 72, 74, 76. 

Tissamakavikara . . TettAamaliawikara, 106. 

D -D 


Dawdapani . . . . Dantapani, 179. 

Disapamokkka . , . DitAapamaukkka, 68, 71, 171, 173, 


174. 

Devadatta . , . . Dewadat, 179. 

Devadaka . . . . Dewadaha, 175, 178, 179. 

Devala . . . . . Dewila, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Dk Dk 

DkanaseZM .... DkanatAeZ/ii, 61, 62. 
Dkotodana . . , . Dododana, 179. 


Pali. 

JfollaraZ/ia . . , 

Ifrdla-Sumana . ' . 

ifetlya . . . , 

Kelak&nthi . . . 
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Pali, Burmese. 

N N 

Nanda Nanda, 179. 

Nandamula .... Nandamula, 60. 

Nagadatta .... Nagadatta, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 

125. 

Narada , . , . . Narada, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 

Nalagiri . . , . . Nalagiri, 42. 

Nilavaha ..... Nilawaha, §2. 

P P 

Pa</apatigotami . . Pazapatigotami, 179. 

PanZnpatbaka . . . Pyinsapatliaka, 106. 

PanAapapi .... Pyinsapapi, 142, 143, 144. 

Pandapura .... Pa^dapura, 103. 

Partita Palita, 87, 94, 95, 96. 

Padumuttara , . , Padommottora, 107, 112. 

Pannaga Pananda, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118. 

Pantliaka . . . . Bandhaka, 62. 

Pa^dtukabra . . . . Pawdhikabra, 154. 

ParanimmitaY asavartti Paranemmitawatt/^awadi, 122. 
Parantapa .... Purandappa, 34, 36, 37. 
Pasenadikosala . . . Patt7ienadikot^ala,125,128, 133, 134, 

181. 

Palita Palita, 7, 8. 

Palita Palita, 179. 

Pmdapatika-Tissa , . Pe^cZapatika-Tett/ia, 75. 

Putigatta . . . . Putigatta, 154. 

Pubbarama .... Popparom, 107. 

Purika Purika, 125. 

B B 

Benares, 10, 58, 69, 78, 87, 108, 136, 
138, 171. 

Bimbasara .... PempatAara, 163. 

Bimba ..... Pempa, 179. 
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Pali. Burmese. 

Brahma Brahma, 105, 106, 115, 116, 123, 163. 

Brahmadatta . . . Brahmadat, 58, 136. 

Brihatphala .... Wekappko, 123. 

Bh Bh 

Bhaddavaggi . . . Bhadaweggi, 163, 

Bhaddavati .... BhattawadI, 38, 42. 

Bhaddi . . . . . Bhaddiya, 112. 

Bhura T/iakifi, 1 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 26, 
29, 30, etc. 

Maddhakimdali . . . Mattakowdali, 12, 14, 15, 16. 

Mallika Mallika, 130, 131, 134, 154. 

Mahakappina . . . Mahakap&ma, 78,80, 81,82, 83,84, 85. 

Mahakala Mahakala, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 

MahidSta .... Mahadot, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 
Maha-Panthaka . . Maha-Bandhaka, 62, 63, 64, 67, 08. 
Maha-Pala .... Maha-Pala, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Mahapuwna .... Mahapoma, 106. 

Mahamunda . . . . MahSmonta, 113. 

Maharaja . . . . Maharaja, 123. 

Mahasena .... Mahat/fena, 72, 73, 75. 

Mahasvawwa .... Mahafc/iumana, 1. 

Magandiya .... Magaradi, 44. 

Magandiya .... Ma.ga.ndi, 32, 44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 

53, 54, 55, 57, 58. 

ManJSTat, 46. * 

. . . . . . Maya, 148. 

Mittapindaka . . . Mettapendaka, 171, 172, 173, 174. 
Munyakesi .... Monsaket/d, 42. 

Mu nda Monta, 113, 114. 

Meru Myinmo, 22. 

Moggalana .... Maukkalan, 6, 49. 

1 N.B.— Always pronounced Para Taken. ■ 
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Pali, 

Burmese. 

Y 

Y 

Yasodhara . 

. . . YatZsodhara, 178, 179. 

E 

E or Y 

Ila^agaTia 

. . . Eazagyo, 61, 62, 72, 105. 

Rama . . . 

. . . Eama, 177, 178. 

Rahula . . 

. . . Rakula, 179, 

L 

■* v L ' 

La tthi . . . 

. . . Laddhi, 163. 

LiMavi . . 

. . . Letksawl, 136, 137. 

Lokatissa 

. . . Lokatett/ia, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 


174. 

Y 

W 

Yanga . , 

. . . Winga, 72. 

Yasnladatta . 

* . * WatAuladafcta, 38, 41, 43, 44. 

Yidadupa 

. . . Widadupa. 154. 

Yimanopeta . 

. . . Wimanapeta, 172, 173. 

Yisakka . . 

. . . WifcAakka, 118, 123. 

Ve^adipaka 

. . . We£7iadlpa, 32, 33. 

Yelama . . 

. . . Welama, 151. 

Yeluvana . . 

. . . Weluwmi, 61. 

Vesali . . . 

. . . WetMH, 136. 

S 

T h 

Samsaraka . 

. . . TAant7iaraka, 154. 

Sakka . . . 

• * * TAigya, 8, 9, 15, 89, 90, 91, 92, 95, 


97, 123, 160, 161, 162. 

Sakkodana . 

. . . TMkkodana, 179. 

Sabburisa 

. . . TAabbnrit/ia, 138. 

Sakiya . . 

» . . TAagiwin, 110, 154, 175. 

Saketa . . 

. . . Tftaketa, 80. 

Samavati . . 

. . . TAamawadi, 32, 38, 47, 48, 49, 50, 


51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59. 
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Pali. : 

Burmese, 

Sariputta . . . . 

. TZ/aripottara, 49, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
94, 95, 96, 161, 165, 166, 167, 168. 

Savattki .... 

. TZiawattlii, 1, 4, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 25, 
73, 75, 80, 81, 94, 98, 101, 103, 
104, 149, 165, 174, 190. 

Siddhattha . . . 

. T7i.eddliat, 179. 

Sirimahamaya . . 

. TAiriinahamaya, 179. 

SirivatWAatia . . 

. T7driwarZAa?ia, 189, 190. 

Sivali 

. T/uwali, 120, 121. 

Sihanu , . . • . 

. TMiaim, 178, 179. * 

Sudafcta:^^^ 

. TAudatta, 123. 

Sudassana . * . 

, TAoddhawatAa, 123. # 

Suddhodana . , . 

. TAuddhodana, 18, 147, 179. 

Suppabud&ha . 

. TAoppaboddha, 179. 

Subh.akri.tsna . . 

, TAubhaken, 122 

Subhaga .... 

. TAobhaga, 119. 

Sumana .... 

. TAumawa, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 
119. 

Sumana .... 

. TAuma^a, 47, 48. 

Setavya .... 

. TAetappa, 25. 

H 


Himavanta . . . 

. Hemmawunta, 20, 32, 34, 78, 113, 
118, 120, 122, 168. 
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7 1 ^*"r TO L An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiducldin’s Geographical Notices 

C,B *““ IX * Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavl of the 
Bsq. — X. Some Account of the Senhyd Pagoda at Mengfin, near the 
a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandald ; with 
bject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-Sanhitb ; or, Complete 
VTT “mil ~trr 7"°^ ’ T “ Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 

■XIL Ihe Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Lidia. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. — XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con.* 
VX '--r-~-3'ByN.B. E. Baillie, Esq— XIV. A 
By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 

pp. 463, sewed. 18$. 6$. With 10 full-page and folding 

tt — - The original Mi Text, with an English Translation. By V, 

•II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Eeu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 

cr — l * f n: or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Variha-Mihira 
•*r -v™*' - ~ ~ The Pongol Festival in Southern. 

-V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
'VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.— VIII. On 
XT “ 1 ^ „ w " L T i. By John Beames, B.C.S— 

By the Rev. S. Beal, — X. Ancient Inscriptions ■ 

- • - - — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 

- -XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 

•XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 


Pdrsts. By E. W, 1 
Burmese Capital, in 

Remarks on the Su^ W v liCUi v 

System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. 

H. Kern. -XII. m ’-- 

Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie,' 'Esq.— X***, xu 

nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. 

Translation of a Baetrian Pdli Inscription, ^ ” * - 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts. 

Plates. 

Contents.— I. Two Jdtakas. 

FausbdlL — V ? ; 

Wylie, III. The Brijiat Sanbitb , or, ^ompiese csysten 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. 

India. By Charles E. Gover.— T " ”” ” * 

Hon, Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Charles P. Brown— TIL k , ^wu^u^h^u,.^ 

the Ireatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. 

IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sanchi. IX ’ ^ ^ 

from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson. 

Major-General A. Cunningham. wr ~ ' ^ 

Ernest Trumpp. YH. 

vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service— XIII. the Brhat-SanbltiV'or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vardha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
S- ’ ?* Kern— XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathds, By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vijasmha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service— XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley— XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. I. Burton.- -XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service— XVill. 
B A h o r 5v, tbe B' ev * M. A. Sherring, LL.D,, Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 

M.R.A.S., late_B.C.S— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie. — XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristto. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 



Atharva Veda Pratigakhya. — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscrit!, Edited for tbe Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
N y dy a- M al&- Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 

Axon. — The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.R.S.Ij. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. U. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar op the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 55. 

Bachmaier. — P asigraphical Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 6d> 

Bachmaier. — P asigraphisches Wqrterruch zum Gerrauche pur die 
Deutsche Sprache. Yerfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Yereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2 s.6d. 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaire Pasigraphique, precede re la Grammaire. 
Redig€ par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Socidt<5 Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. l8mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. Qd. 

Balavataro (A Translation of the). A Native Grammar of the Pali 

Language. See under Lee. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions — Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum, 

1868. 

1. Ballads and Poems prom Manuscripts. Yol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward Yl. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’ ; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a.d. 1533 ; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrow© 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode; De Monasteries Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furniyall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads prom Manuscripts. Yol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 

Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects : — 
(3.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyueolns Inne, 
in the yeare of our lorde— 1586. (2.) The second© contaynes the life and 
Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex : whoe was beheaded in 
the towre of iondon on ash-wensdaye mornynge, Amo — 1601. (S.) The 

laste, Intituled “ acclamatio patrie,” contayninge the horrib[l]e treason that 
weare pretended agaynste your Mattie, to be donne on the parliament bowse 


! 
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57 and 5 9 , Ludgate Hill , London , 


The seconde [third] yeare of yowr Marsh's Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 
Fuenivall, M.A. 8vo. (2%e Introductions., by Professor W. R. MorJtU , 
M.A,, of Oriel Coll. t Oxford, and the Index , will be issued shortly,) 

1869. 

8. The Boxburghe Ballads. Part I. With, short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,” etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hoopee, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 

Rimbault and Mr. Hoopee. Svq. 

1870. 

4. The Boxburghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part II. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hoopee, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr, Hooper. 8vo. 

1871. 

5. The Boxburghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W, Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Times,” etc., etc., and with Copies of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hoopee, and 
engraved by Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr. Hoopee. Svo. 

6. Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books ; or, Bobert Laneham’s 
Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Complaynt op Scotland, 1548-9 A.D, By F. J. Fuenivall, M.A. 8vo. 
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Beal.— A Catena oe Btomist Sceipttiees erom tots Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beames.— Outlines op Indian Philology. "With, a Map, showing: the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Blames. — N otes on the Bhojptjei Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 

Beames. — A Comparative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages 
op India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.8., &c. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16a. 

Bell.— English Visible Speech por the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in Lew Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.U.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Is. 

Bell.— Visible Speech; the Science of Universal Alphahetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 155. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar op the Marathi Language. By H. S. X. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s, 

Bellew. ~ A Dictionary op the Puioihto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhfco, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 425. 

Bellew.*— A Grammar op the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 215. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,*’ and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.’* 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 145. 

Bellows. — The Bona-Fide Pocket Dictionary op the French and 
English Languages, on an entirely New System, showing both divisions on 
the same page, distinguishing the Genders by different types, giving Tabular 
Conjugations of all the Irregular Verbs, explaining difficulties of Pronunciation. 
By John Bellows, Gloucester, Revised and corrected by Auguste Beljame, 
B.A., University of Paris; Professor, National College, St. Louis; late of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, etc. : Alexandre Beljame, M.A. and Fellow of 
the University of Paris ; Professor, Nat. Coll, Louis-le- Grand ; Official 
Interpreter to the Paris Tribunals: and John Sibree, M.A., University of 
London. 32mo. gilt edges, pp. 574, 75. 6c?. ; Russia, IO5. 6d. 1873. 

Bellows.— English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages, Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers 
King’s College, London. Crown Svo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 65. 

Bellows. —Outline Dictionary, por the use op Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Miller, M.A., Taylorian Professor In the 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Mill, London, E.C. 

University of Oxford. "With, an Introduction on the proper use of the Ordinary* 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi and 368. 7s. 6d. 
Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Yedas. By Dr. 

■ Thbodob. : Benf.ey.'' In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. \_In preparation. 

Benfey.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Boyal 8vo. 
up. viii. and 296, cloth. 10 s. 6d. 

Beurmann. — Vocabulary of the Txgre Language. Written down by 
Moritz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Meiix, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Bhagavat-Geeta. — Bee under Wilkins. 

Bholanauth Chunder. — The Teayels of a Hindoo to yaeious parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India/* Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S. I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
tc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21s. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Amerieana. A Catalogue of Spanish Books 

printed in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic; and of Portuguese 
Books printed in Brazil. Followed by a Collection of Works on the 
Aboriginal Languages of America. On sale at the affixed prices, by 
Trubner & Co. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

Bigundet. — The Life or Legend of Gaud aka, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xL, 538, and v. 185. 
Birch.- — Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici: or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. Be Grex Birch. 8vq. cloth, pp. viii and 114. 5s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Geammae of South African Languages. By 
W. II, I. Bleek, Ph.D* Volume I. L Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth, lfis. 

Bleek, — Eeynabd in South Afetca ; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s, 6d, . 
Blochmaim. — The Prosody of the Persians, according to Saifi, Jmi, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M. A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. Svo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

Blochmaim. — School Geography of India and British Buemah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2 s, 6d, 

Blochmann. — A Treatise on the Buba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranah. 
By Agha Ai-imad ’Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H, 
Blochmann, M.A. Svo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6d. 

Blochmaim.-— The Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by J ami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. Svo. sewed, 
pp. 62. 3s. 8dh 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Bukler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kieli-iorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published » 

1. Pahchatamba tv. ajtd v. Edited, with. Notes, by Gi. Buhlee, 
Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. is. U. 
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2. NAgojibhatta’s Paribh ashenbusekhara . Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8s. 6d> 

3. Panchatantraii. and nr. Edited, with Notes, by G. Bukler, Ph.D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 5s. 6tf. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by E. Kbsliiorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 6s. 6d. 

5. KAlidIsa’s Baghuyamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I .-VI. 9s. 

6. KAlidAsa’s MAlavikAgninsitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 8s. 

7. NAgojIrhatta’s ParibhAshendttsekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribh&shas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 8s. 

8. Kalidasa’s Baghuvam§a. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. I0s.6d. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 3 870. 6s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s, 

Boyce. — A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. — By William B. 
Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

BowditeL— Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bretsehnei&er, — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. , Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp, 28, sewed. 1871. Itf. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brice. — A Romanized Hindustani and English Dictionary. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357, 8 s. 

BrigeL— A Grammar of the Tulu Language. By Bev. J. Brigel, 
B.M.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv., 139 and iv. 7s. 6d. 

Broekie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper, By William 

Brgckie, Author of tl A Day in the Land of Scott,’’ etc., etc. ‘ Svo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6d. 

Brown. — The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty- four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii, and 415. 145. 

Brown. — Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 105 . 6d, 
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Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Xelugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy Svo, pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6<& 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese by Captain H* 
T. Rogers, R.E, With an Introduction containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F, Max Muller. 8vo. pp, 378, 
cloth. 12s. 6d, 

Burgess.— Surya-Sidbhanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Eev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 106% 

Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection* oe Sanskb.it Manuscripts. By 
A. 0. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts . 
Fcap. Svo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 25. 

Burnell. — The BAmavidhanabrahmana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I. — Text and Commentary, with Introduction. Svo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 125. U. 

Burnell. — The Yamqabrahmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sdraa Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8 vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d, 

Burnell, — The BEVAxaBHYaYABRaHMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Svo, and Trans., 
pp. 34, 5s. 

Buttmann. — A Grammar of the jSTew Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann, Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy Svo, cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 145. 

Byington. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Bev. 
Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor- 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 56. 1*2,% ** 

Calcutta Beview. — The Calcutta Betiew. Published Quarterly. 

Price 85. 6d. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, or South- 
Indian Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. [In ike Press. 

Callaway, — Izinganekwane, Hensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I,, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378,. cloth. "Natal, 1866 and 1867, 1 6s. 

Callaway. — The Eeligious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I.—Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. --V- : : ^ 

Part II.— Amatongo ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. Svo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4% 
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Fart XII. — Izmyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IY,— On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [In preparation . 

Calligaris. — Le Compagnoh be Toes, oe Liciiohhaire Polyolotte. 
Par le Colonel Louis C allig aims, Grand Officier, etc, ( French— Latin— Italian— 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English— Modern Greek— Arabic — Turkish A 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4s, 

Canones LexicograpMei; or, Eules to be observed in Editing the Few 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 6d. 

Carpenter.— The Last Lays ih Ehglanb oe the Eajah Eahmohot 
Boy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. Svo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. U. 

Carr.— |© S'. A Collectioh oe Teeege Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devndgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. AY. Carr, 
"Madras Staff Corps. One Yol. and Supplemnt, royal Svo. pp. 488 and 148. 31s. 6d 

Gatlin. — O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Chalmers.— The Origih oe the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Beligion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s. 6d> 

Chalmers.— The Speculations oh Metaphysics, Polity, ahr Morality 
of u The Old Philosopher” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Foap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. Q>d. 

Chalmers.— Ah English ahb Cahtohese Pocket-Dictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province, By 
John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv, and 146, Hong 
Kong, 1873. 1 5s. 

Chamock.— Liams Pateohymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.B.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 6d. 

Chamock. — Verba Fominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Fames. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. Us. 

Chamock.— The Peoples oe Trahsylvahia. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 4th of May, 
I860. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D,, F.S.A., F.B.G.S. Demy 
Svo. pp. 86, sewed. 1870, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series. 

Canterbury Tales. Part I, 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 88 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
** Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue, — when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them, 

IL The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 


III. 

IY. 

Y. 

VI. 

YII. 


Hengwrfc 
Cambridge „ 
Corpus „ 
Petworth „ 
Lansdowne „ 


154, 

Gg, 4. 27.' 
Oxford, ' 

85 L 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Fart I. 

1868. Second Series . #" 

1. Ok Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chancer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 156*7, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Parti. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xvmth centuries. 

2. Essays on Chaucer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras' s E'tude sur Chaucer t consider e comme Imitateur des Trouveres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A,, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day ” (Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522, 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J, Furniyall, Escp, 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

IX. ,, ,, j? j) jj ?? ?, Hengwrt ,, 

X. „ „ f , „ „ „ „ Cambridge,, 

XL „ »»' ?? n n 75 u Corpus v 

XII. „ ,, r n v jj si Petworth ,, 

XIII. „ j? ,, ,, ,, 3i Lansdowne „ 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series. 

4. English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 

Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canterbury Tales. Part II, The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 

Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamely n, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

1870. Second Series. 

5. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Bhak- 

spere and Chaucer, By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871. First Series. 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS, 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

XVII, „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ „ ,, n Corpus „ 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from thePetworthMS. 
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Chancer Society’s Publications— continued. 

XX. The Man of Law's Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 

of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in. the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I.:— 'The 
Defche of Blaunche the Duchesse/ from Thynne's ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘the compleynt to Pitc/ ‘the 
Parlament of Foules/ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars/ each from six MSS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part L, con- 
taining 1 The Parlament of Foules/ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing !. two MS. 

fragments of ‘The Parlament of Foules;’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women/ arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
i. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers ; ’ ii. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer/ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 
XXIY. A One-Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel- Text Edition, Part L, containing : 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules ; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The A B C, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Pelerinage de la Vie humcttne (edited 
from the best Paris MSS, by M. Paul Meyer), 

1871. Second Series . 

6. Trial Fore-words to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fredk. J. Furnivall. Part I. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer's Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXYI. The Wife's, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IY.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS,, with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(PartUI.) 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

1872. Second Series . 

7. Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from th 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 a.d., collated 
with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, 2. The Tale of “Mercians 
the Emperor,” from the Eariy-English version of the Gesta Pomanorum in Harl. 
MS, 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Off® Primi , both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4, Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 

1873. First Series , 

XXX, The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albertan o of Brescia’s Liber Consiln et Gonsohiionis, a.b, 1246 
(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Melibe), edited from the 
MSS. by Dr. Thor Sundry. 

; /T LjLLL i§f 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications — continued. 

1 87 4. First Series . 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales, 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series . 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II. : 3. John of 
Hove den’s Fractim CMUndri , edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Brock. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final - 0 , by Joseph Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of the Booh 
of the Foots , 3842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten- Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
Compleynte to Fite. 

1875. First Series . 

XXXVII. The Six- Text, Part VII,, the Second Nun’s, Canon’s- Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 

XXXVIII. to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Troylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
Mlostrato, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michael Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Troylus from the HarJeian MS. 3943. Part I. 

XLV, An alphabetical list of Chaucer’s rymes in the Canterbury Tales, as 
shown by the Ellesmere MS. [Ready in 1874. 


1875. Second Series. 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress’s Tale. 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun’s-Frmt’s Tale. 8. Two Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Fardoner's Tale. 9. The Tale of the Priest’ 
Bladder, a story like the Summoned s Tale } being ‘ Li dis'de le Vescie a Prestre,* 
par Jakes de Basiw, 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the OUrtts Tale. 11. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant’s Tale. 12, Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun’s Tale . 

Childers. — Khuddaka Patha. A Pali Text, with a Translation and 

Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. M. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
CiESAii Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, First Part, pp. 1-276, 
Imperial 8vo. Double Columns. 24s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second Part, completing the Work, is in the Press. 

Childers. — A Pali Grammar foe Beginners. By Bobert C. Childers. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [In preparation. 

Childers. — Notes oh Dhammapada, with special reference to the 
question of Nirv&na. By R. C, Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
8vo. pp. 12, sewed. Price Is. 

Childers, — Oh the Origin of the Buddhist AethaxathAs. By 
the Mudliar L. Comrilla Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
Ilatnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service, 8vo. sewed. 1871, Is. 

Childers. — Notes oh the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8vo. 
sd., pp, 18. 1873. Is. 
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Christaller.— A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), Area; Tshi 
(Chwee), ''Comprising as dialects Ak&n (Asantrf, Akem, Akuapem, etc.) and 
Fant6 ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Bnyiresi, Twi ne Nkrait j Ehlisi, OtsDMie Ga 

nsgm - asekyere - hhoma. | wieBiQi - a&isjitSomo- wolo. 

By the Rev. J. G. Christaller, Rev. C. W. Loghbb, Rev. J. Zimmerman**. 
10mo. 6s. press. 

Clarke. — Ten Great Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Clarke, Svo. cloth, pp. x. and 528, 1871. 14$. 

Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar op Egypti an, Coptic, 
and Ude. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc, Demy Svo. sd., pp. 32. 2 s. 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays op Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E, Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life, With Portrait and Map. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492, 
14$. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit} in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp, 
xvi.~534, and X.-520. 1873. 28$, 

Colenso.— First Steps in Zulu-Kafih: An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu- Kafir Language, By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4 s.6d. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English Dictionary. By the Right Rev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861, 
£1 Is. 

Colenso. — First Zulu-Kafir Reading Boor, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. lGmo. pp, 44, sewed. Natal 1$. 

Colenso. — Second Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 16 mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3 s. 

Colenso. — Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. Svo. 
pp, 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso.— -Three Native Accounts of the Yisits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of ail the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language, 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, 1860. 4 s. 6cL 

Coleridge. — A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. Svo. cloth, pp. 104, 
2s. 6d. 

Coleecao de Yocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos.—A Lexicon of Modern Gbeek-Engdish and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Part I. Modem Greek-English. Svo. cloth, pp, 460. 3 2$. 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. Svo. cloth, pp. 582. 15$. 

Cunningham. — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28$, 

Cunningham. — An Essay on this Art an Order of Arcioteoture, as 
exhibited in the Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
Alexander Cunningham. Svo. pp. 86, doth. With seventeen law® folding 
Plates. IBs. ■ Vv:'" ■■■ ,K 1 ■■ 
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Cunningham. The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
"V™ a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 

or Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
roups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.- Major Alexander Cunningham, 
tiengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. op. xxxvi. 370 
cloth. 1854, 235. ? 

Cunningham. — Archjeological Survey of India. Four Reports 
made during the years 1862-63-64-65. By Alexander Cunnikgh am, C.S.L, 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Two Vols. 8vo. cloth, pp, xliii., 
359, and xlix. ; v., 459, and liii. £2 8s. 

Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
1 ortraits copied from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340, £6 6s. ’ 

D’Alwis.— -Buddhist HirvIna ; a Beview of Max Muller's Dhamma- 
pade. By James D’Alwis, Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. x. and 140. 6$. 

D Alwis. Pali Translations. Part First. By James D'Alwis, 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. Is. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. L, pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 18/0. 85. 6d. [ Vols. II. and III. in preparation* 

Delepierre. — Supercheries Litteraires, Pastiches' Suppositions 
d* Auteur, dans les Letters et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp, 328. 1 4s. . 

Delepierre.’ Bevue Analytique des Ouyrages E grits en Centons, 
depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xix«®e Siecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp. 508, stiff covers. 1S68. 30s. 

Delepierre. — Essai Historique et Bibliographxque sur les Bebus. 
Par Octave Delepierre. Svo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3.?. 6d. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.V Consular Service; N, R. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. Svo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dob. 2 ie.-~A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal Svo. pp, xiii. and 418. 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21$. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s . 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
Parts. By Kev. Justus Doolittle, Author of “ Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Vol. I. 4 to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 11$. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas. — CniNESE-ENGLrsH Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas* M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
doth, double columns, pp, 632. 1873, £3 3$. 
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Bowson. — A Grammar op the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264 < 10*. Gd. _ 
Bowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Senes or. 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. Gd, 

Early Eng-lisTi Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by II. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyng ye Office 

and Dewtie of Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C.L. 4 s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by E. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d,), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq, 4s, 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. Walter W . Skeat, M.A, 8s» 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by It. Morris, Esq. 8a*. 

8 Morte Arxhure ; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Egbert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
some Imperfections op Impressiones of Chaucer’s Wo rices, reprinted 
in 1598 ; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. M. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johnb Skott, in 1552, by Fitzebwarb Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Parti, 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is, 

13. Seinte Marherete, J?e Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
'' M. A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauneheilur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J . Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. 6 d. 

15. Political, Beligious, and Dove Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6d. 

16. A Tbetice in English breuely drawe out of ]? book of Quintis 

esseneijs in Latyn, j? Hermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after]? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciouw of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 


18. Hall Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II. 
the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 8s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rov. George G. Perry, M. A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. Part II. Edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. is. 

22. The Romaxs op Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dax Michel’s Ayexbite op Ixwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10$. 6d. 

24. Hymns op the Virgin axd Christ ; The Parliament of Devils 

and Other Religious Poems, Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853. bv F j 
Furnivall, M.A. 3$. J 

25 . The Stacious of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkinaton 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. ° 

26. Religious Pieces ix Prose axd Terse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
m the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS, (ab. 1460 
a.d.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Maxipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12 s. ' 

28. The Tisiox op William coxcerxixg Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS. 'with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Urcisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris, First Series. Parti. 7 s. 

r v 30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 
f MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions por Parish Priests. Ry John Myrc. Edited from 

1 Cotton MS. Claudius A. II,, by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. is. 

32. The Babees Boor, Aristotle’s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytiile Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes op Nurture of 
' Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 

Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trim Hall, Cambridge. 15$. 

33. The Boos op the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS, 1764, by Thomas 
Weight, Esq., M.A., and Mr, William Rossiter. 8 s. 

: - ' ' . ' *• ; ' . : ■ ■ 
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34. Old Exolish Homilies axi> Hosmmc Trkatoks. (Sind os Warde, 

and the Wohxmge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisnns of Ure Lmierit mid of Uro Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Moms. First Berks. Tart 2. s 8$. 

35. Sm David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of ane 

Nobil and Waikeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, muqvhylo Laird of 
Cleisehe and Bynnis, compylit he Sir JDauid Lynrkway of the Mont aims 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williamo 'M el- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa he Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited hy F . 
Hall, D.C.L. 2 s, 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kino Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a. d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12$. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ado Satyrc of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. . Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4$. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers 1 ; the' Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dohet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Lang land (1377 a.d.). The “ Crowley” Text; or Text B, 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10$. Gd. 

39. The “Gest Hystoriale ” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's “Hysteria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. 10$. 6d. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor- of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes hy the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
LucYfTouLMiN Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. *21$. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Dander, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
“Originals belonging to S.' Christie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F, J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb, 3$. 

42. Bernardds de Cura ret Famuliaets, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Batis Paving, and other Moral and Peligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK h 5, by J* 
Rawson Lumby, M. A late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8$. 
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44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Fynson, a.d. 1516; and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 15£0. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 5 s. 

45. King Alfred’s W est- Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Caee. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Ceoss- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. : -V::i 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Hewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Gs. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a ' .Bestiary Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. . By Henry Sweet. Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. » With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brook. Edited by the Rev. O, Cockayne, M.A. Price 25 , 

52. Palladius on Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. 10.?. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
, lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rmbault, and A, J. Ellis, Esq", F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8 5 , 

54. The Vision of Piers Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
poems : Richatd the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vision) ; and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 185. 

55. Generydes, a Bomance, ,edited from the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A,, Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part I. 35. 

56. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colorma, in alliterative verse edited from the unique MB. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Pantom Part II. 105. 6d. 

57., The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundt/’ in four 
Texts, from MB. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MB. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 1 -MS. R. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fothermghara. 10s, 6d. 
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58. The Blickling Homilies, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the He?. E. Mourns, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8$, 

Extra Series. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance or 'Wixiiam of Paieest® (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo, sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152J By Alexander J, Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xynth, and xvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 4X6. 10$. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Ourtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.»., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. F mm- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii, and 58. 5s. 

4* The Lay of Hayelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a. d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburglie Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford; by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10$. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “De Consolations 
Philosophies’ Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12$. 

6. The Romance of the Cheyelere Assigne. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xmth and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10$. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
A Book© of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions - 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trim Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8?o» 13$. 

9. The Eraternitye of Tacabonhes, by John Awueley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1675 in the 
Bodleian Library, A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
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called Yagabones, by Th omas H arman, Escitiiere. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben oh 
Hyberdyne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
7.5. 6d. 

10. The Fy bst Poke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by- 

Andrew Borde, of Physyeke. Doctor. A Compendyous Begyment op a 
Dyetary op Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andre we Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor, Barnes in the Defence op the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M. A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Deuce ; or, the Took of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates^ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and GlossaHal Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 

12. England in the Beign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J, M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer. 
M.A. Part II. 12s. 

(Part Z, Starkey's Life and Letters^ is in preparation. 

13. A Supplicaoyon for the Beggars, Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
Supplycaeion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.B.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowper. 6s. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer, By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 106'. 

15. Bobert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12#, 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to Ms son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10#. 

17. The Complaynt of Scgtlande, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts, Edited by J. A, H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. Ids. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlandb, etc. Part II. 8s. 

1'9. Ouee Ladyes Myroure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Bev. J. EL 
Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24s. 

20. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 
. from the French Prose of Sires Robiers be Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College. Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A, Part I, 8#. 
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Edda Saemtmdar Hinjis Froda— The Idda of Saeratmd the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Fart I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3 a Gd. Fart IT. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin* 
jj-iorpe. 12mo. pp. viii, and 172, cloth. 186*6. 4 a ; or in J Yol. complete, 7s. Gd. 

Edkms. — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii.— 403, cloth. I Os, Get. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary op the Shanghai Dialect, By L Edkins* 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21 a 

Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21 a 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii, and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10a 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Romance, Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
^ Fvrnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64. (only 

100 copies printed), bound in the Eoxburghe style. 10 a 6d> 

Eitel. — H andbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev* 
E, J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp, viii., 224, cl., 18 a 
Eitel. Sketches from Life among the Hakkas of Southern Chin 4, 
By the Rev. E. J. Eitel, Hong-Kong, [/« preparation. 

EiteL—EENG-SHUR: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6 a 
Eitel. -Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5 a 

EUiot.— Tee Histoey op India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowsosr, M.K.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 580, cloth. 1 85 . each. 

Yol III. 8vo. pp. xii.< and 627, cloth. 24*-. 

VoL IV. 8vo. pp. x. and 563 cloth 2 Is 
Vol. V. Svo. pp. xii, and 576, cloth. 21 a 

EUlot.— Hemoiks on the Histoey, Folklore, and Distribution of 
me Races of the North Western Pkovinces of India; being an 

R t E ^ H. 0 ‘ M °? g nal Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms, 
By the late Sh Heney M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beambs, 
fhii !’ Bengal Givil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Pans and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
LhW^n 7 0ls ‘ dem y,f vo -> PP- S70, and 396, cloth. With two 
fofdtf £ps 36s!’ °“ PSSe ° red MaJP ’ and * bree lar S e coloured 
EUik-On Ndmeeals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 

1!SS S SfS ° f * ° 0lIege 

^tinities of 0u > Lalians, By Robert 
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- w , , T ° — ° — -The Influence op the English add 

W elsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
iongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
indo-faermamc Family of Languages. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1869. Is. 
iitnOTngton. 1 — -The Student's Guammab of the Hind! Language. 
By the Rev. \V. Ethebinqton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8 t »- PP- xiv., 25o, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 
1 rofessor Huxlev F.R.S., President of the Society ; George Busk, Esq), 
F.R.S.; Sir Joint Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S.; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec. 
AnoatAS Weight, Esq., Hon. Sec. ; Hyde Clause, Esq. ; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey*, Esq, Published Quarterly, 

Vol. I., No. 1. April, 1869. 8vo. pp, 88, sewed. 3s. 

Vol I., No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3s. 

Vol. I., No. 3. October, 1869. pp. 137 , sewed. 3s. 

Vol. I No. 4. January, 1870. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. 3s-. 

TT, ir’w 0 * 1, A P ril » 18 70. 8vo. pp., 96, sewed. 3s. 

J 0 }* 2 ‘ Jul y» wo. 8 vo. pp. 95, sewed. 3s. 

} ol No * 3 - October, 1870. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. 3s. 

Vol. II., No. 4 January, 1871. 8vo. pp.524, sewed. With a Coloured folded 

Map, and Seven full-page Illustrations. 3s. 

Faber. -Quelled zu CoxFucrtrs tod dem Confucianismtjs als Ein- 
leitung 2 : um Lehrbegrift des Confucius. Von Ernst Faber. 8vo. pp. 27* 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomh at Thehes. With a 
Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Bhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 

__ «J!ge roln a* pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2ls. 

Fansboll. — The Dasaeatiia-Jataka, being the Bucklhist Story of King 
Rdma. The original PMi Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Eausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp, iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausbcill. — Two Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with an English 

Translation and Critical Notes. By V. Fausboll, 8vo. pp. 14. sewed. 1*. 

Fausboll. Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
/ a nd Notes. By V. Eausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

FansbolL — Ten Jatakas, The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. Is. 3d. 

Fiske. Myths and Myth-Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fibre, M. A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8?o. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252 . 10s. 6d. 

Foss. — S" oewegiax Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jof Foss, 
Graduate of the U niversity of N orway . Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 

Foster. — P be-Histoeic Baces of the United States of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the “Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Furmvail. — E dtxcation in Eaely England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick. J. Fornivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hail, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp, 74. Is. 

Garrett, — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp, x, and 798. cloth. 28s. 
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Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary op India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. Bvo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7* 6d. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. TV J. Conant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. Bvo. pp. xvi. and 361, cloth. ‘20.?. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
Bvo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 36V. 

God. — Book op Gob. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. L : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 12s. 6(L — Vol. f I. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 76*2. 14*5. — 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 165. 

God. — The BTame op Gob in 405 Languages. ' Ay ^ arc ? 32mo. 

. pp 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldstucker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 65. each. 
Goldstiieker. — Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa- Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Ktjmabjla-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial Bvo. pp. 
268, cloth. 21s. 

Goldstiieker.— -On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
or Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, 6ce. Demy Bvo. pp. 56, sewed. 
Is. 6 cl 

Gough. — The Vaiseshika Aphorisms op Kanaba. With Comments 
from the Upaskara of Sankara Misra and the Vivritti of Jay a Narayapa 
Tarkapanchdyana. Translated by Archibald Edward Gough, B. A. *8v*o. 
cloth, pp. iii. and 310. 145. 

Gover. — The Folk-Songs op Southern Inbia. By Charles E. Cover. 

8 vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth IO5. 6c2. 

Grammatography , — A Manual of Deference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp, 80, cloth. 75. (id. 

The “ Grammatography’ J is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modern, languages. Simple in its design, it -will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. ■ , ■ 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Czeehian(or Bohemian j. Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Hebrew (Judaeo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarian. [man). .Romaic (Modern Greek 


Afghan (or Pushto). 

Amharie, 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. ' : 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bdgfs. 

Burmese. 


Banish. 
Demotic. 
Estrangclo. 
Ethiopia. 
Etruscan. ; 
Georgian. 
German. 
Glagolitic. 
Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 


Illynan. 

. Irish. ' 
Italian (Old). 


Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

, Median Cuneiform. 


Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. 

Canarese (or Carnataca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numxdian. 


Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 


Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 

Serbian (or Wendish). 
Swedish. 


Tamil 

Sf' ’ ’ g<* ati , 0 - l ' ' OWSl«mio(orCyrillio) . Sum. 

Coptic. HieroglypMos. Falmyrcnian. Torkiah. 

Croato-Glagohtic. Hebrew. Persian. Walachian 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . 
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Grassmaim. — "Worterbuch zxtm Big- Veda. Yon Herman Gr a ssmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts- Gymnasium zu Stettin. Part I. 8vo, pp, viii. and 
297. 55. This important work will be completed in 6 Parts. 

Green.- — Shakespeare am the Emblem- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £l 11$. large 
imperial 8vo, 1870, £2 V2s. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1. —South Africa. Svo. pp. 186. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Svo. pp. 70, 2s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8 vo. pp. 24. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo.pp.iv. and 44. Is. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others, 8vo. p. 12. 6<3. 

Vol. II, Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 

vy , guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. od. 34. Is. 

Vol, II, Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, 8vo. pp. 
76. 3 s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (continuation ). —Polynesia and Borneo, Svo. pp. 77-154. 3s. 6 d. 

Vol, III. Part 1. — Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp, viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part L— Early Piintcd Books. England. 8vo. pp. vl. and 266. 

Grey.— Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis, 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 
Griffin,— The Bajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lebel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “The Punjab Chiefs/' etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 215. 

Griffith.— Scenes from the Bamayana, Heghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo. pp, xviii., 214, cloth. 6<$. 

Contents.— Preface— A yodhya—Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 

Manthara’s Guile— Dasarath|2|i Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 

Love— Farewell?— The Hermit’s .Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 

Rama’s Despair — The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glorv— 

Feed the Poor -The Wise Scholar. * 

Griffith. — T he IUmIyan of Yalmi'ki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M. A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. L, 
containing Books I. and XI. Demy 8yo. pp. xxxii, 440, cloth. 1870. 185. 

Vol. II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

pp. 504 cloth. 185. ^ ' 

Vol. III. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15 5. 

Vol. IV. pp. viii, and 432, 1873. 18s. 

Grout — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 

8 vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gubernatis, — Z oological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals, 
By Angelo re Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superibri e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 432, vii, and 442. 28s. 

Gmidert. — AMalayalam and English Dictionary. By Bev. H. 
Gundert, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii, and 1116 . £2 1 0s. 
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Haldeman. — Pennstxvanu Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
'parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads, — See under Leland. 

Hassoim. — The Diwan of IIatbi Tai. An Old Arabic "Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. "With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 36>. 

Hang. — The Book of Amu Yiraf. The Pablavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS,, with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokhfc Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo, sewed, pp. lxxx,, v., and 310. £l 5a, 

Haug. — Essays on the Sacked Language, Whitings, and Religion of 
the Parsees. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp, 278, cloth. £2 2a. 

Hang. — A Lecture on an Obiginal Speech of Zoboast.ee (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. ' By Martin Haug, Ph.D» 8vo. pp. *28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 

Haug. — Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug.— The Aitareya Brahmanah of the Big Yeda;. containing tbe 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vbls. Crown 8vo. 
Vol, I, Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. YoLTI. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2 s. 

Haug.— An Old Zand-Pahlayi Glossary. Edited in tbe Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. .By Destur Hoshengji Jamasfji , High- priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132, 15s. 

Haug. — An Old Pahlayi-Pazand Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur Hoshangji Jamasfji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 286’. 
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Hepburn. — J apanese-Bnglish amd English- Japanese Dicttoitabt. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi, and 206. 3873. 126*. 6d. 

Hernisz, — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hern i sz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. M, 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hmcks.— Specimen Chapteks oe an Assyrian Grammar, By the late 
Rev. E. Hinges, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Yallabhacharyas in Western 

India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12$. 

Hofmann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English, 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 8s. 
Hofmann. — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoffmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. 8vo. pp. viii. 352, 
sewed. 12$. 6d. 

Historia y fimdacion de la Ciudad de Tlaxeala, y sus cuatro cave- 

ceras. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana a esta Mexicana. 
Auo de 1718. Con una Traduccion Castellana, publicado por S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic Plates. [In preparation.. 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and' Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter. — Statistical Account of the Provinces of Bengal. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of 1 The Annals of Rural Bengal/' etc. In 6 vols. Demy 
8vo. [Shortly. 

Ikhwanu-s S af A— Ike wInu-s SafX • or, Brothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J, Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The).*— -A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to, Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £2. 

Inman. — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Inman, M.D. (London), Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo, pp, xvi. 68, stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1870. os. . . 

ffnman..— *An6ibnt Faiths Embodied in Ancient Fames. By Thomas 
Inman, M.D. Vol, I. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood*!- 
cuts. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 792, 1872, £1 10$, 

Yol. II. Second Edition. With 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal Svo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 1028. 1873. £1 10$, [ Vol, III. in preparation®* 

Jaeschke.— A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A, Jaesoeurb* Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo «ewed, pp. ii. and 56. 7s. 6d. 

df ^ s ^ e.—kmAsiZKD Tibetan- and English DimowutT, each word 
, being. re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A> 
y :■ !; jABSCHXByMdriiyian Missionary* Svo, pp,' ii. and sewed. : \ 
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J aimini ya-Hyaya-Mala-Yistara— See under Auctores Sanscrit 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — Ax English: Dictionabt ' 

except Familiar Words ; including the principal Sdentificand T^chmca 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabjbz Jenbin 
pp. 564, cloth. Is. 6rf. ■ rrv*. 

■Oriental Beligions, and their Delation to Uni 
By Samuel Johnson. Large 8vo., pp. vi. and 802, nanc 

Langtje Chinoise. 

; de deux traitds sur les particules 
table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
Svo. sewed. 1869. 20$. 

j _ . . texte ancien. 

Deux CousInes, et de Dialogues 
■ ‘ “* "• t. 8 vo. 


Johnson. 

Religion. 

bound in cloth. 24$. 

Julien. — Syntaxe Noijyelle he la 

Yq\. I. — Fondle sur la position des mots, same 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d’une 1 
legendes et ^apologues traduits mot a mot. i 
VoL II. — Fondde sur la position des “°‘ s 

suivie d’nn petit Dictionnaire du Roman l 

dramatiques traduits mot a mot, par M. Stanislas Jolien, de 1 Institi . 

pp. 436, sewed. 1870. 20$. Alfbnr* 

Justi — Handbuch dee Zendsbeache, ton Ferdinand Juan. Aitoac- 

trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatifc Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewe , 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Kachchayano's Grammar (The Pali Text of), with English Grammar. 

See under Mason. t -o-.., t 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Guahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2$ . 

Kalidasa,— Baghuyansa. By Kalidasa. No. L (Cantos - .) 
Wifh Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. I— , 

Wd Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort -William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4$. 6d* 

Kern. — The Behat-SanhitI 
Astrology of V araha-Mihira. 

Keen, 

f ■ stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 5 1-1 54. 

^ Price 2$. each part. 

Khirad^Afroz (Th 

Hafizu’d-din. A new 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor cf L . 

College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 3M. 18$. 

Khnddaka Patha.— See under Childees. 

Chinese Ltbeaey oe the Royal Asiatic 
8 vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1$. 

Sanskrit Language. By E. Kielhoen, 

of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 

■ * 1870. 10$, 6d. 

tg the Pelasgians, 

By Henry Kilgoue. Svo. 

A Bibliographical Essay. By 

1284 (1867), 


^ _ M, Banbbjea,- 

LVKVi Member of the Board of Exam- 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

a ; or, Complete System of Natural 

Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Frofesso7of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden, _ *£l. ^pJSO. 

[Will be completed in Mine Paris* 
te Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

edition of the HuuKisthni Text, carefully revised, with 
By Edwakd B. Eastwick, M.P., k.B.b., 
of Hindustani at the late East India Company s 


d. — C atalogue or the 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 

Ihorn. ~ — A Geammae oe the 

ph.D., Superintendent c. — . , ,, 

under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 

eour- The Hebrew or Iberian Eace, ineludim 

the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others, . , 
sewed, pp. 70. 1872. 2s. 6d. 
tner.— -B uddha and his Doctrines. 

Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp- iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 0t£. 
ran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 

16mo. pp. 942 , bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver toolmg. 7s. 6a. 
Q r.wYitino' as well as the outer appearance of the hook, is extremely tasteful, ana the 
a printing, road very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 

“Ser^" Se puteS^S'L teach of Jery Oriental scholar. It is now first 
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12mo. 


Kroeger. — T he Minnesinger oe Germane. By A. E. 

cloth, pp. Vi. and 284. 7s. ° EGI ®- 

Contents. — Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Mirmesong.—IT. The Mi«v. •. 

Bwme Mmnesong.— IV. Walther von der Vogelweide.— V. Ulrich von The 

Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strasshurg’s ‘ * Trist-i 08 ^ 111 * — The 

laghuKammudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByYaradaraja. Within T? lde ;” t. 
Version, Commentary, and References. By Jambs R. Ballantynv t t 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth i * rin " 

Lee. — A Translation op the BIlAyatXro : a Native Gramrnfv * V?* 
Pali Language, With the Romanized Text, the Nagad Text a i n* . e 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionel F. Lee. In one vol. 8vo (U ncl C '°P 10ua 

Legge.— T he Chinese Classics. With a Translation K$+-?f ion h 

Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. g, t, !r an<a 

D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Legge, 

Yol. I, containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and n ^ . 

the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2 s. na Doctrine of 

Vol. IL, containing the Works of Mencius. Svo. pp. 634, cloth. o 
Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King or +u » ■, 

Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Ilea, the Books of Shang ITa of 

legomena. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 59 a the Pr0 “ 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or , 

Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281— 736, cloth. £2 2s 6 ^ooks of 
Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or th*> t a „ 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 182-244 S ^?~/ rom 
Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or theivr * 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrifin^i 1 ?^ 1 * ® , 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo» cloth, pp. 540. 2s an< * 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, H wan, Chwang, Min. £j e w 
and Ch‘ing j and the Prolegomena. Royal 8 vo. cloth, pp. xii ’us*’ 

£2 2s. ’ i4b and 410. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal ^ 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8 vo. cloth, pp, 526. £2 2s. 9 1Ul Iso’s 

Legge.— The Life and Teachings oe Confucius, with * i 

Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Reproduced for General Readme e nat0: *y 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics/’' with the original Tex-t- 
edition. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 838. 10.?. M. second 

Legge. — The Life and Works of Mencius. By James Legge D J) 

Leigh.. — The Eeligion of the World. By H. Stone Leig&^i^^ 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. Qd. * l*mo. 

Leitner.— The Eaces and Languages of Dardistan. By q. — 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College Lond * 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. Parts 1 and 2. — 5s. each. P ar t 3 e ^ c * » 
Leland. — T he English Gipsies and their Language. B v Pit 6 ^* 

G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. I874; 7s 
Leland. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edt * 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels i 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer, n 

G. Leland. Crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii.'and •>o^ ;RLES 
Hans Breitmann 9 s Party. With other Ballads. By n * 6s ' 

G, Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. i 5 . A *LES 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. Bv Oh 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp, 80, sewed. Is. ■ A ®EES 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland a 
edition. Square, pp, 72, sewed, la. ’ 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By n BAV 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary, Second edition a 
pp. 80, sewed. 1870. U. 
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Hans Bbeitmann as ah TThlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 

Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

The first four Parts may he had w one l olmte . 

Beeitmann Ballads. Four Series 
Breitmann’s Party. other Ballads. By Charles O.Lelan». 

‘TsS’icir.t'iis: ss^Aitfjy 

WiUi E ?7°lTlustraUons, 0 principally from Photographs, by the permission ot J. 

leslIy-MlSo™ from the Platform of 

g "-*"- 1 s “" 1 - 

and Gospels for the 

into bIeizooNec (commonly nailed 

S=H SSSs^feats 

are also added. Oblong ito. pp. 156, sewed. 6s. , 

T.ohseheid English and Chinese Dictionaet, with the i onu ana 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, K “>gkt °f /T*?® 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A, N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. vm. aud -01b. In Pom 

Lobscheid —Chinese and English Dictionaet, Arranged according to 
fte Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight ot Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 

fwWiV ^Hermann E.J — The Literature of American Aeoriginal 
LUd SuSs“ fLions and Corrections by 

Edited by Nicolas Trubner. bvo. fly and general Title, - leaves , lJr. L 
wiVs Preface, pp. v.-viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.-xu. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii—xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
™v followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig s 
. Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with A ^ d ‘ tio “^ 

1 1—209; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editoi to the same, 

also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210-248 ; Index, pp 24/-2ob ; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. Otf. 

Macgowan. — A Manual on the Amoy Colloquial. By Itev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvu. and 200. 

Maelay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionaet of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclat, D. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the Amencan 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bonnd, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 
Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Kama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated raw English I rose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickfobd, M.A. Crown Bvo. cloth, os. 
Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). -The Paamd and bansknt 
Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dliavai, m the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary ot the lazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Rahim equivalents, a sketch ot 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. Bvo. sewed, pp. 
■■ 484. 1871. 16s. 
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Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS, No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s, 

Manipiilus Voeabiilonim ; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by f( 
Henry B, Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvh and 370, cloth. 14.s. 

Manning'. — An - Inquiry into tee Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 
Markham.— Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quiehua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem, of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of (i Cuzco and Lima,” and “ Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. Is. 

Markham.— Ollanta : A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements E. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Marsden. — Numismata Orientalia Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £l I Is. §d. 

Mason. — B urmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Nfotes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. Rangoon, 
1860. 30s. ' 

Mason. — The Pali Text of Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II, The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Yerbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax, To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £l 11s. 6d. 
Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, pp. x., 34, 24, 

2 s. Gd. 

Mathnraprasada Misra.— A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd ti, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and *in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1360, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 *25. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. Svo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. is. 6d. 
Medhnrst — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H, Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. Bvo.pp. 226. 185. 

Megha-Dnta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc,, etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10a. 
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Memoirs read before the Authbopologicai. Society of London, 1863 
Memoirs reS before the Awthropomgical Society of London, 1865-6. 

Moflkt — T ub theteJof somei^S 

of the Royal gra * 

phical Society Compiled by 

^SSSSSstsgsxxasez 

B-X-tosJ™-. a* ftSriZL^S-j^iHS 

nssrsssrsscs ; <*w * * * 



M 0 I S— d°“" 2 ,“°™ ■»’“*?' «■ »■ 

„ SJSnuAw.- E«*4 - sM.™a n» 

Muha333iaecl.-— -IHE fj? «. ■ h Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 

Ishak. By Abd El Arabic Text 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 

feld. One volume contain lg . j ntro duction, Notes, and Index in 
Price 21s. Another 1 volum s, 7s _ 6(J _ Each part sold separately 

Illustratedby John Muir, Lsq.» .^^ of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 

J&ySKtfJ ^°Age! Second Edition, re-writtea and greatly enlarged. 

8vo. pp. XX *J 532, doth. 1868. 21s. . Hindus* and their Affinity with the 

-<jPv Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 

IdSweanfManners of the Indians in theVedic Age. 8vo. pp. xn. 41)2, cloth, 

Nritllar m Sackeb Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained By F. Max Mullto, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College ; I rofeasor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Instate of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. 8vo. pp. cln. and 264. 12*. M. 


57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 
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Muller — The Hymns of the Ris-Yeda, in Samhita and Pada Texts, f"\/ 
without the Commentary of S&yana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. In 2 f } 
vols. 8vo. pp. 1704, paper. £3 Ss. 

Muller. — Lecture ox Buddhist Kihilism. By E. Max Muller, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nagananda ; or the Joy oe the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 

Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4 s. 6d. 

Naphegyi. — The Album op Language, illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G, Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Member of the “ Sociedad Geogr&fica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales” of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 10a. 

Nayler . COMMON SENSE OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXISTENCE OF BuLES (not 

yet reduced to. System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary -Compilers, Grammar- Makers, or Spelling-Rook 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation made Easy ; also an Essay on the Pronunciation of Proper 
Names. By B. S. Nayleh, accredited Elocutionist to the most celebrated 
Literary Societies in London. 8 vo. pp, iv. 148, boards. 1869. 5s, 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-Engiish Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376— 464, cloth. £T 1.9. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s, 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp.xvi. and 54, sewed, 2s, 

Newman. — Orthocpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London. Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. I*. 

Nodal. — Elementos db GramItica Quichua 6 Idiom a de los Yncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la ttedentora, Sociedad de Filantropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. For el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 

Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Repdblica del PerQ. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp, xvi. and 44 L Appendix, pp, 9. £1 5s, 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages, By Edwin A, Notley. Crown oblong Svo, 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s, 6d, 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Laxuuage. See under Markham. 
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Oriental Text Society . — [The Publications^ of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1 . Theophahia ; or, Divine Manifestations of our .Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bi^op of Caesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. Svo. 1842.15.?. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version, Edited by the Rev. W. Curetqn. 8vo. 1818, 15.?* 

3. Shahrabtani : Book of Beligious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30.s. 

4. XJmdat Akidat Ahl al Sunn at wa al Tamest; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cu reton. 8vo» 1843. 5s. 

5. History op the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. It. Lh A, 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. 10.?. M. 

6. Sam a Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by Bov. G. Stevenson. 8vo.184B. 1 2 s. 

7. Dasa Kumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson, 8vo. 1815. j§1 45, 

8. If ah a Visa Charita, or a History of Bama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. T ritiirn. 8vo. 1848. 15s, 

9. Mazhzan ul Asrar : The Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N, Bland, 4to. 1844. 10,?. Od. 

10. Salaman-u-TJbsal ; A Bomance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by P. Falconer. 4to, 1848. 105. 

11. Mirkhond’s History of the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H, Morley. 8vo. 1850, 12s. 

12. Tuhfat-ul- Ahrar ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 1 0s. 

Oshnrn, — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Os burn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. Svo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2». 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.— Prom the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
By William Palmer, M. A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols. , Svo. cloth, pp, lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 1 2,v, 

Pand-Namah. — The Pand-HImah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adarbad Maiiaspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. Svo. sewed. 1870, 6 d. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Miiller’s Translation of the 

“ Rig-Vbda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. Svo. sewed. 1870. M, 

Paspati — Etudes sur les TchinghianEs (Gypsies) ouBohImiens be 
L* Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

Patell. — Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hind&s, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s, 

PautMer. — Le Litre be Marco Polo, Citoyen de Venise, Conseiller 

Privy et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilai-Khafin. Redige en fran^ais sous 
sa diets© en 1298 par Rusticien de Pise; Public? pour la premiere fois d’apres 
trols manuscrits ine'dits de la Bibliothfique Imperiale de Paris, pr&entant k 
redaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-mdrne et donnee par lui, 
en 1 307 , h Thiebault de Cepoy, aceonipagnee des Variantes, de P Explication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de commentaires geograph iques et historiquee, tirds 
des eciivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte gdnemledel’Asie 
par M. G. Pauthier. Two vols. roy. Svo. pp, elvL 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £l 8$. 
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Percy.— B ishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts—Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge j and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vo1 * PP* 64 °* Demy Svo - half-bound, £4 4 a Extra demy Svo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s, Extra royal Svo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10 a Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Perny. — Dictionnaire Bran^ais-Latin-Chinois be la- Langur Manda- 
bine Parlee. Par Paul Perny. M. A., de la Congregation des Missions 
Etrangeres. 4to. pp. viii. 4 59, sewed. £2 2s. 

Perny.— Appeoticb du Dictionnaire Bran^ais-Latin-Chinois. Par 

Paul Perny, M.A. 4to. pp. iv. and 270, iv. and 173. £3. 

Perny. — Gramm aire Pratique de la Langue Mandarine Parlee. 
Par Paul Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 

Perny. — Pro verses Chinois, Recueillis et mis en ordre. ^ Par Paul 
Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 12mo. pp. iv. 135. 3s. 

Perrin.— English-Zulu Dictionary. Hew Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226. cloth 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5s. F ’ ' 

Philological Society.— Proposals for the Publication of a New English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 

Pickings from OH Indian Books. 12mo. cloth, pp. 300. 12s. 6d . 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS, Bibl, Reg, 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. U. ■ 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuehi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Libfary at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House ; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
Svo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 145. 

Priaulx.— Qujestiones Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vq. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Raglmvansa. — No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) See under Kalidasa. 

Raja-Niti — A Collection oe Hindu Apologues, in the Braj BMsha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 215 . 

Ramayau of Valmiki. — -Vols. I. and II. See under Grieetth. 

Ram Jasaxi.— A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Rovai 
8vo. doth, pp, ii. and 70 7. 28$. J 
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Ram Raz. — Essay on the Auchitectokk of the Hindtts. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4 to. pp. xiv. and 61, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £1 1 1*. 6d. , reduced (for a short time) to 
1 2s, 

Eask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From tho Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. '200, cloth. $s. 6d. 

Eawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Niunrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawmnson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. (id. 

Eawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut, Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq,, D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed, London, 1852. Is. 
Eenan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathasan Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. ErJest 
Renan, Membre de Plnstitut, Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d * 
Revue Celtiqne. — -The Beyle Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 

Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, £ 1 per Volume. 

Ridley.— Kamilaroi, Hippie, and Turrubul. Languages Spoken By 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. War. Ridley, M. A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of Now South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4-to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30s. 

| Big- Veda. — The Hymns of the IIig-YedA'IN the SahhxtI and Baba 

' Text, without the Commentary of the Say ana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. paper, pp. 1704. £3 3s. 

Rig-V eda-SanMta : The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.IX, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maiujts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 18(i.O. 1 2s. 6 d. 

Rig-Yeda SanMta. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall* Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. ill. and 348, price 21$, 

Rig-veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 

) from Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 

/ F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 

' Sanskrit College. • Vol. IV., 3vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III still left. [ Vols . V. and VI. in the Press. 

Eoe and Fryer.— Travels in India i.n the Seventeenth Century, 

I oomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer, , Reprinted from the <4 Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7$. Get. 
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Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue or Sauskbit Woeks Feinted in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbner & Co. 16mo* pp. 
52. U. 

Bayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12 mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d . 

Scheie de Yere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Sc here de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 865. 10s. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the English of the New World. 
By M. Schele De Vbue, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. 125. 

Scheler. — Dictionnaire D’Etymologie Franqaise d’apres Les Be- 

STJLTATS DE LA SCIENCE MoDERNE. Par AUGUSTE SCHELER, Docteur QU 
Philosophie et Lettres, etc. Nouveile Edition. Royal 8vo. pp. xii. and 466. 
Double columns. Sewed 14s.; cloth 15s. 

Schleicher. — Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages. By August Schleicher. Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. [Shortly. 

SchemeiL — El Mubtaeer; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin IbrahiM 
Schemeil, In one volume, 4to, pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8 vo., pp. xxiv. and 404 . £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a « Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,*’ the Third Volume of H., A., andR. de Schlagintweit*s 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and- High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
298. £4, 

Schlottmann. — The Monument of a Victory of Mesha, King of the 
Moabites. A* Contribution to Hebrew Archaeology by Dr. Konstantin 
Schlottmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. [f n the Press. 

Shapurji Edalji.— A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By 
Shapurji EdaljL Cloth, pp, 127; 10$. 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujeati and English. By Shapurji 
Edalji. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 215, 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D, ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21$. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By^ 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
. of the Hindus/* etc. With Illustrations. 4 to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. £4 4s. 

Singh.— -Sakhee Boor ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205, 1 5s. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Hames in Chinese and English* 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmab, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. ByF. 

China, 4to, half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x, 1870. 10$. 6d. 
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Smith.' — CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MATERIA MeDICA AND NATURAL 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870, £1 U, 

Sophocles.— A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greer. By E. A, 
Sophocles. 4 to., pp, iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles, — Bomaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E, A, Sophocles, 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. i)d. 

Sophocles. — G reek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from b.c. 146 to a.d, 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp, 8vo. pp, xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8 s. 

Steele.— A n Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, xii. and 260. 1871. 6<s\ 

Stent.— The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads, A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M, N.C, B.R, A. S. ? Author of u Chinese and English Vocabulary/* u Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,’' *? Chinese Lyrics/' “ Chinese Legends/’ etc, Cr. 
8 vo. doth, pp, 176. 5s. 

Stokes.— Beunans Mrriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15s. 

Stokes.— Goidelica— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse, Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp, 192. 18$. 

Stratmann.-- A. Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1878, In 

wrapper, £l 11 s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 I4s. 

Stratmann. An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp, 60. 3s. 

Strong. — S elections feom the Bostan op Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melanctiion Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6d . 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — A Text Book op Hindu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By Eev. Ebbnbzee Burgess. 
8vo. pp, iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 

r amy —The Dath’ A'yanso ; or, The History of the Tooth Belie of 
Gotama Buddha, translated from the P&li by Mutu Coomara Swamy.Mudeliae, 
Barnster-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, Member of the Legislative Council, Ceylon.' 
In 1 voL demy 8vo, [Shortly. 

Syed Ahmad.— A Sekies op Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto, By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. Svo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 3 Maps, and a Coloured 
I late, handsomely bound m cloth. 30s 

Tabari. — Chkoniqub de ABou-Hj-APAE-MoiiAMMED-BEN-HjAitnt-BEN- 
I ezid. Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I. Svo. pti. 608 Vol 
II, Svo. pp. ii. and 252. Vol. III. Svo. pp. 752, sewed. 7s. 6,1. each. 

~ _ ( To be completed in Four RdnmesJ 

Taittiriy a-Pratigakhy a. — See under Whitney, 

Tarkavachaspati. — Y achaspatya, a Comprehensive Diciionarr, in Ten 
Part,. Compiled by Taranaxka TarkavIchaspat,, Professor Grammar 
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and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Part I. 
4to. pp. 2 and 238. 1373. 18s. 

Teehnologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. {Based on the 
arger Work by Karmarsch. 3 vols, imp. 16mo. 8s. sewed. 10s. 6d, boards. 
The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1^- 11.9. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langl and (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M. A. pp, xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon A. Text ; Text 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hhjihbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, 7 s. Qd . 

Thomas.— The Chronicles of the Path An Kings of Dehii. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S,, late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28,5. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from a.d. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathhn. 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India 
Company's Bengal Civil Service. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Thomas.— Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With au 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristan. Illustrated by Coins, By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6 d . 
Thomas. — Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Paleography , and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edward Thomas, F.R, 8., 
late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., 
profusely illustrated. [In preparation."* 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo # sewed, pp. 43, 5s. 

Thomas. — Numismatic and other Antiquarian Illustrations on the 
Rule op the Sassanians in Persia *, a.d. 226 to 652, By Edward Thomas, 
F.R. 8., Correspondant de l’Institut de France. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 
96, with 7 plates and other illustrations. [Nearly ready. 

Thomas.— The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 

Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869, 1 voL 8vo. bds, pp, viii.and 135. 12s. 
ThonisseH. — Etudes sue L’Histoire du Droit Criminel des Peuples 
Audens (Inde Brahmanique, Egypt e, Judee), par J. J. Thonjssbn, Professeur 
h l'Universitd Catholique de Louvain, Mernbre de I'Academie Royale de Bel- 
gique, 2 vols. Svo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed, 1869. 12s. 

Thorpe. — Djplomatarium Anglicum JEvi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King iEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DOV., to 
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that of William the Conqueror. Containing*. L Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. I II, Guilds. IY. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden, Svo, pp. xlii. and 682, clotb. 1865, £1 1$. 

Tindall— A Grammar and Vocabulary op the Nam a au a-I Iottentot 
Language, By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo, pp. 124, sewed. (>$. 

Trnmpp. — Grammar OP the P^rTO, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest I rump a. 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. ‘21s. 

Trumpp.— Grammar of the Sindei Language, Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15$. 

Van der Tiiuk, — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vq., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tnuk. — Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, By H. N. van der Tuuk, Svo., pp. 52. 2*\ fid'. 

V ishnn -Pnrana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhnas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M, A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedwarjd 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Yol, I. pp, cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 848 ; Vol. Ill* 
pp. 348; Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth ; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10$. 6d, each. 

Vullers. — A Grammar of the Persian Language. By J. A. Yullrrs, 
Prof, of Oriental Languages at the University of Giessen. Svo. [In the Press* 

Wade. — Yu-Yen TstJ-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp, 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade.— Wen-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key, Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 1 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv., 72, and 52. £ 1 16$. 

Wake. — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Ware, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London, Crown Svo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7$. 6d. 

Watson.— Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo,, cloth, pp. 650. £ 1 11$. 6ri, 

Watts, — Essays on Language and Literature, By Thomas Watts, 
late of the British Museum, Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. Svo, 

[In preparat ion * 

Weber. — On the Bamayana, By Dr. Albrecht Weber, Berlin* 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M , A. Reprinted from 
“ The Indian Antiquary/* Fcap. Svo. sewed, pp. 130, 5$, 

Webster. — An Introductory Essay to the Science of Comparative 
Theology; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion, By Edward 
Webster, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, On the 27th of 
February, 1870, Svo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 
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Wedgwood. — A Dictioxaet op the Ehgiish Lahshage. By Hehs- 
sleigh Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14s. ; Vol. II. (E to P) 8vo. pp. 578, 
cloth, 14s. ; Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 10s. 6d. ; Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s, 6d. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 4s. 

” Dictionaries arc a class of books not usually esteemed light reading ; hut no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest, part of Salisbury Plain, with ho other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science,”— Spectator, 

Wedgwood. — A. Dictionary or English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Boots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each ; or complete in one 
volume, cl., price Ms. 

Wedgwood. — O n the Origin op Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3s, 6d. 
Wekey. — A Grammar oe the Hungarian Language, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
Sigismund Wekey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 150, 
sewed. 4s. Gd. 

West and BiiMer. — Digest oe Hindu Law, from the Beplies of the 
Shastris in the several Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg 
Biihler* VoL I. 8vo. doth. £3 35. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. v. 118, cloth. 125. 
Wheeler. — T he History oe India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
<* The Geography of Herodotus, 5 ’ etc. etc. 

Vol. I, The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. Demy 8vo. cL, pp. Ixxv. and 
57 6. 185. 

Vol. 1 1., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxxviii. 
and 6S0, with two Maps. 21.?. 

Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Demy 8vo., pp. 484, with two 
maps, cloth. 185. 

Vol. IV. \In preparation . 

Wheeler. — J ournal of a Yoyage up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay and 
Bhamo. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s. 3d. 
Whitney. — O riental and Linguistic Studies. The Veda; the A vesta ; 

the Science of Language. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. x. and 418. 12a. 

Contents.— T he Vedas.— The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.— Mailer’s History of Vedic 
Literature.— The Translation of the Veda.— Muller’s Rig -Veda Translation.— The Avesta.— 
Indo-European Philology and Ethnology. — Muller’s Lectures on Language. — Present btate of 
the Question as to the Origin of Language. — Bleek and the Simious Theory of Language.— 
Schleicher and the Physical Theory of Language.— Sfceintkal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.— Language and Education.— Index. > / 

Whitney. — Atharva Yeda PrAti$1xhya ; or, Caiinakiya Caturadhya- 
yikk (The), Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo, pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Third Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10$. 6d. 

Whitney. — TiJTTiRfYA~PRi.TiQlKHYA, with, its Commentary, the 
Tribhhshyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven: 8vo ; pp. 469. 1871. 2 5s. 

Wilkins. — The Bhagavat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Arjoon. Translated by Chas. Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bradsheet Press, New 
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York. In one vol; 8vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
T* 1 copies were produced of this edition* of which only a few now remain. 12#* 

• Williams.— E i^st Lessons m the Maori Language, with it {Short 

7o°^ bul ?n y * W * L * W B * A * Square 8 vo„ pp. m f doth* London* 
Ibo2. lOx. 6 «. ' - * 

Williams.— L exicon Cornu-Britannic™, A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall* in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh* 
A rmonc, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them By the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford* Parish 
Curate °f Llangadwaiadr and Rhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sewed, 4 parts, 

. pp. 400. ±,2 jj$. v.y. r 

Williams— A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monier 

rnmtltv 8 ’ 5!; A ’ 1>U - li o«! d '? nd l ertl i e p » tr0,1 “ff« ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. mi. 862, cloth. London, 18,55. £3 3s. 

Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Hainan Wilson, M.A., F.H.S. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and I’aris, andofthe Oriental 
Vn ,° * ° f j e ™ an y* et0 > and B ° den Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Vols I. and II Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc Collected Cd edited b b ’ 

VnW m°TV ‘Ti 2 J- o)s ‘ clotU ’ PP - xiii - and 399 » vL * nd 4,fi ' 2U. ‘ 

vois. ill, IV. and \ . Essays Analytical, Critical, and Fhiloxogicat ov 
l-dljkcts connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collect! d ami Edit < f b\ 

ye?/' n N vn MTix'Zt % Sv v pp - 4(Mi ’ aild ^ pL. & 

ols> * V1 *> V1A *> V ill, IX. and X. Vishnu PukAna, a System op Timm* Mv 
thology AND l iuDiTioN. Translated from the original Sanskrit and llluJ 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhnhs. iiy the late H if W it son 

Vols. XI. and l XII. Select Specimens op thb Theatre opthf TTmmr^ 

^ the Original Sanskrit. By the late Ho“ uvmS\W- m T 
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